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THE HONOURABLE 


HORACE WALPOLE 


SIR, 


Tu! E uncommon attention 
which you have paid: to this letle work, 
and it's author, claims the warmeſt gra- 
titude '; which he takes this public 2 
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iv _ de! carton, | 

But, indeptnflently of that con- 
ſideration, to whom could a book, humbly | 
intended to promote ſcience and taſte, and 
elegant amuſement, be inſcribed with 


greater propriety than to Mr. Walpale ? ?; 


0a. bc a? 40 eee. 
Believe me always, with every 
ſentiment of reſpect and eſteem, 
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A 5 a the, body of medals, attending 
the other arts and ſciences upon their 
revival in Europe, became in any degree. pre- 
| .alent, books aiming, like this, to contain ge- 
neral principles of chat branch of knowlege 
likewiſe appeared, In Italy, where colleQigns 
2 of ancient coins v were firſt formed, it was na- 
tural. that works, of this Kind ſhould ariſe, Aer 
cordingly, i in 1648.“ Enea Vico publiſhed his 

_Diſcourſes on the Medals, of, the Ancients; 
4 treatiſe. of; very copkderable, intelligence 
Ari wor 2297044) vas Jo 211 11101 of far 


ile Others ſay 1555; they had not ſeen the firſt edition of 
the Giolito, Vinegia, 1548, 4to, 


l 
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for that period. He therein treats of the me- 
tals employed in ancient coinage; of portraits 
to be found on coins; of the types on their 
reverſes ; of their legends ; of medallions ; of 
falſe medals, and rules for diſcerning them; 
dates of hiſtory ; forms of edifices; names of 
| magiſtrates, &c. His example was imitated 
in France by Antoine le Pois, who in 1579 
gave his Diſcourſe on the Coins and Seals of 
the Ancients; of which the dry and verboſe 
Manner is compenſated by the moſt exquifte | 
Plates whic h e ever e enn 
work. 75 3 
ho thele n bad merit, yet they 
bad a confuſed method, and pedantic formalizy 
J cf erudition. Theſe faults became the more 
WF Ariking u ſcience advanced, and pettantry, bf 
conſequence, began to Aiſappear; for the 
ner 4s only che ſchocl-maſter of the former, 
und as ſcience attains to maturity, ther ac- 
quaintance ceaſes of courſe.” When a man is 
WY me ien 4 any eren How Full 
ak n- Uu 243 as; * 80 * "8 
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he is of it! how importantly he talks of it! 
but, as he advances, it becomes familiar, and 


he wears it eaſily about him. In lie manner 
countries have their pedantry, as well as indi- 
viduals; it being the neceſlary attendant or 
the introduction of ſcience. | 


A ſmall work therefore, which odd 45. | 


15 brief and eaſy inſtruRions for the intel- 
ligence of coins, being fill very much wanted, 
in 1665 Charles Patin, ſon of the eelebrated 


Guy Patin, phyfician to the French king, and 


a very fkifful medalliſt, publiſhed his Hiftory 
of Medals, or Introduction to that Science. 


This treatiſe, of which the laſt edition, 1695, 


* in my opinion; much ſuperior to the work 
of Jobert, next to be mentioned, ran hs 3 
many editions, and as aranflared he ol 7 3 


b ee Europe. 


Notwithſtanding the ot * 8 


and ire vaſt ſucceſs, in 1692 Pere Jobert pre- 
 Jented to the public his Science des Medailles; A 
ue owe the "moſt n chat ever ſtood 


* a 


3 


at the head of any hook.  Patin/had:modeſtly 
dalled his an Introduſtion to the ſcience; but 
| Jobert's Was the ſcience itſelf; and the book 
| 4 correſponds, to the title, being every way wor- 
| * wmf a Jeſuit, and replete with the moſt 
—- glaring plagiariſm from' Patin, whom he does 
| "— 75 not mention above once. But ſuch is the pre- 
| bp: d N . erence of impudence over modeſty, that his 
| 

| 


book eſfectually ſupplanted that of Patin, and 
Has ſtood it's ground ever ſince, paſſing thro 
many editions, and being tranſlated, into moſt. 
languages. | Every bookſeller will tell us, that 
| | | literature is a lottery ; and the obſervation was 
| a 0 never more verified than in this inſtance. It 

E . 3 proper, to- add, that. the very firſt edition of 
Ache js dhe beſt, of lobe publiſhed by him» 
2 Aelf; for that of 1715. which he pabliſtied in 
| * 5 tv Volumes, is only ſwelled with 2 
dee, and the. crude reveries of Pere Har- 
1 down, whom the author, wiſhed to flatter.” The 
"1; Bois ants; r ren, beſts but 

1 bac N 1 13.3613 ele i Fonts 4 v2, Min 
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is we owe to the editor,“ and not to tie au 
thor; and even of this edition the ſecond voz 
lume is a mere farrago of uſeleſs lumber. 

In the very year that Jobert publiſhed his 
book, one, ſomething ſimilar, firſt appeared in 
the Engliſh: language. It's title is, f The 
' ® Greek and Roman Hiſtory, illuſtrated by 
9 Coins and Medals, repreſenting their Reli 
40 gions, Rites, &c. &c, By O. W. [ Obadiah 
Walker}.,. „London, 1692.” 12mo. The 
work anſwers to the title 3 in one reſpeft;, that, 
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M. 1 Beda Mimand de a Paſte A; nine} cls 
Pimardu, and. Bimardus de la Baftie, of Froelich's Notitia. 
Mangeart's Introduction a la Science des Mtdailles, &c. Paris 
1763, el. is a' dry compilation concerning antiguities found 
on medals; and the author ſhews no knowlege of the metals 
themſelves. Ie js « kind of ſupplement to Montfaucon's An- 
iquities, © : > . 4 Rt 
= Thad 5 Lit bauble, — aſcribed to our 
- great. Selden, . of which he is quite innocent. It was written 
by Alexander Sardo, of Ferrara, and publiſhed at Mentz, 
1575, 40. tho re-publiſhed at 1, about i676, by 
dome villainous Bditoe? under the name ef Gelbes l Mess 
nnen are 
Fin n . 
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aa not 60 are medallic; the reft 
are all made up of Roman antiquities and hiſ- 
tory : but how it luſtrates Greek hiſtory can- 
not be diſoovered. It's plan is ſo very con- 
faſed and bad, and the whole work ſo feeble, 
| that it is no wonder that it never had any ſue- 
ceſs. In +695 a tranſlation of Jobert's work 
appeared, intituled, “ The Knowledge of Ne- | 
dals, which is aſcribed to Walker. ! 
"The © Numiſmata, or Diſcourſe of Medals, 
* ancient and modern,” by Mr. Evelyn, was 
printed in 1697. The ſize is folio, and the 
Plan and writing are likewiſe in folio. That 
gentleman's ſtyle is ſo very uncouth and unin- 
— choc, * while he wrote n exery 
black art only; but in his work he outders bis 
former out-doings ; for it -is impoſſible for any. 
done to know his meaning if he did not know it | 
before. None of his obſervations are new, 
but all tacitly taken from Vico, Le Pois, Patin, 
and Jobert. The plates of Engliſh medals are 


ve | * 


bf kide ute, now that thoſe of Snelling have 
appeared, Even they would have been better 
underſtood, had he not added explanations, 
n in the Britiſh Fee * 
original letter prefixed, e that che 
printer had utterly mangled and ſpoiled his 
work, ſo that nnn 
The correQtions are for the worſe. 

In 4720 Nicolao Haym, an Italian Sadler, 
pribliſhed at London his Teſoro Britannica, or 
Britiſh Treafaty, in Italian and Engliſh; in 
which be propoſed to engrave and deſcribe, in 
about twelve quarto volumes, all the coins, 
Katacs, gems, &c, to be found in (cabinets in 
England, and not before made public. He bas 
accordingly given two volumes of Greek and 
Roman coins, with is explanations. But what 
\explanations! If but a letter appears on a coin, 
he can aſcertain to what name that letter be- 
longs; if but a noſe, he will find a face to it; 

| If che coin is quite bare, to divine it's ancient 


Si » 


forms cofts him not a thought. Medals and 
wuthors are miſrepreſented, as objets in the 
eyes of a madman. + With the help of Diogenes 
Laertius he will find all the philoſophers of 
Greece upon old coins! Vet the reveries of 

this 'raſh fonſennato have been followed with 
much reverence by medallic writers, while to 
people of ſenſe they afford laughter; and utter 
diſguſt. Khell, a German medalliſt of ſome cre- 
Ait, has even lately re-publiſhed Haym's ſtrange 
"maſs in Latin, with additions. But had he in- 
Apefted the original medals, or known the cha- 
Tager which that pitiful work bears here, where 
only it can be duly eſtimated, or indeed been 
poſſeſſed of any judgment, he would not have 
incurred. the imputation of trying to perpetuate 
*the groſs errors of ſo very fooliſh a bauble. A 


| "Haym pretends to mark the rarity, &c. of many 
"of the coins he PEI _ s work was WE 


onotice here. 55 1 

Did not my defign i in this Pe induce 15 
to enumerate every Engliſh work, in particular, 
W | which 


| PREFACH, + xli} 
which has appeared of this kind, I ſhould-paſs 
in filent contempt that called“ An Introducy 
r tion to. the Knowledge of Medals, by the late 
Reverend David: Jennings, D. D. printed by 
« Baſkerville, 1764, 12 mo. But this being 


only « of. about 60 pages, moſt of which are taken 
up with Jewiſh. ſhekels and divinity, - as in 
duty bound. to pray. The only apology which 
can be made for it is, that it was drawn up by 
the, author, as would: ſeem, without the moſt 
diſtant view of publication; but vas ſent into 
the breathing world, not half made up, by ſome 
officious friend. It's innumerable blunders? 
and holy: verboſity, ſtamp it the moſt childiſh 
To inſtance a few; he tells us that all ancient coins were 
firſt caſt in molds, then famped 3 that there were ſometimes 
five mint-maſters ; that 8. C. is on all medals; that an altar 


on à coin of Auguſtus is a gate; that Vitis XXX. al. 
XXXX. implies' a wiſh that the emperor may live 30 years 


and 40 more. He ſeems to ſay that all the Roman emperors 


goins ; nor a ſingle monary writer of this century. 


the only other attempt in the language, it is ne- 
ceſlary 1 to mention it in few words. It conſiſts 


appear with diadems. He certainly had never ſeen a dozen 


4 
* 


„%  razracy ” 
work which ever appeared in any ſcience whats 
From this deduRion the reader will perceive 
how much a treatiſe of this kind was wanted, in 
our language in particular ; tho indeed ſuch a 
work has been univerſally known to be needed, 
and much wiſhed for during this whole century, 
Ho far the preſent may anſwer the intention, 
or expeCtation, the reader muſt judge; tho if 
he does not condemn, it will not be owing to 
the want of previous inſtructions; for i am 
well aware that nothing is more provocative of 
criticiſm than any attempt of which the author 
eriticiſes his predeceſſors. But, as this is 4 
work of inftruQtion, it was abſolutely neceſſary 
W curthe faults ot othert; that they might 
be avoided. 
 Theleſs an author ſays at any time about his 
own produRtions the better; ſo it ſhall only be 
added, that, tho this little eſſay was begun as a 
mere amuſement and relief from idleneſs ; yet i 
ſoon found that infinite labour was required to 


* 
anfwtr my own expettations. As it is diſagree- 
able to relinquiſh a deſign when entered upon, 
this toil has not been ſpared, Indeed the reader 
-wilt hardly believe how much attention is re- 
quired in a work of this kind, for every page. 
almoſt contains a number of minute faQs,/ for. 
each of which conſiderable information is ne- 
ceſſary: inſomuch that perhaps in two or three 
lines the fruit of much reſearch into a dozen or 
two of authors is preſented. Hence miſtakes 
are unavoidable'; and tho all poſſible preven« 
tion has been uſed, yet many errors may have 
exept:in; any of irhich, if the reader will point | 
out in a letter, incloſed to the care of the pub- 
lſher, the admonition will be moſt thankfully. 
accepted; and, ſhould the work attain another 
edition, be followed hy a removal of the fault. 
They who wiſh to proceed in this ſcience 
may next peruſe the moſt excellent and uſeful 
work of Froelich, and afterward ſuch books 
ed 77 of 
3 ene ene es . | 


% quz Urbium Liberarum, Regym et Principum, ac Per- 
| | | « ſonarum 


ra EFTAe . 


we ea: Re 
der ns publiſhed, from Goltzius down to Pel- 
lerin and Combe. I ſcruple not to recommend 
Goltzius, tho all his works have many coins 
not yet found in cabinets, his own being un- 
ſoribez, and which were looked upon às fibti- 
undoubted antiquity. A French writer com- 
pares him 10 Pliny the natural hiſtorian, who 
vnd thought to deal much in falſehood, till 
Time drew bis truth out of the well; ſo thats 
as knowlege advances, moſt of his wonders 
—— nnn Let it ** cer- 


out fankte ; the kft of Greek cities of which we haye coins is 


defeftive” in about a third of the number; and the plan of 
ſplitting the ſeries of kings of every realm into different 
epochs is execrable, A more minute. fault is, bis giving 
plated coins the title of bra&eati, a name belonging to a very 
different kind, as the reader will ſee in Section XVIII. of this 


. 3 — r 
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tain that he wes oſten impoſed upon 5 and his 
works: muſt be uſed with great caution. Hig 
coins of the Roman Tyrants, for inſtance,)age 
dearly falſe; for they! bear vn E. and co. 
on che exergue, which marks neyer ogcur ON 

the real coins. For modern cgins and medals, 
the authors c ho have treated thoſe of each per- 
tieular oountry muſt be conſulted; the Eygliſh, 
in particular, appear, in Sualling's Works, and 
Folkes's Tahles, to ap n darch Wi 
Bot be ſoon ſurpalled. o 8 

As che reader may, 2 —_ won 
direbuons for his medallic Hudies, i hall beg 
leave to offer him a liſt of chat authors hays 
: moſt ;qvery work publiſhed. this line, from a 
duodeeimo pamphlet: w two.xglumes folio, and 
from the cheginning af het enth century 4. 
the profent hour, - Perhaps this ęſtimate way he 
thaughttoofavesc,whentherhortpaſsgt my;hft 
is confidened; hut iqvill venture sto ſay, ahat in no 
fiance nhatogr hen dou kbar ga 


df 
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fo ſew good ones, been given as in this. At 
che ſamèe time, if the reader wiſhes to enlarge 
; his Ma dies, he may pleaſe his fancy; all that i 
mall do here is, to give him a ſhort catalogue of 
the beſt miedallic n und the beſt 
editions of them. G1 1. nds 46: 
For the general fcience i muſt i 
Vico's work, Diſcorfs ſopra le Medaglie de gli 
antichi? beſt editions are, Vinegia, 1555, 4to, 
and Purigi, i622, 4to: and Patin's Hiſtoire des 
Medailles, ou Introduction @ la connoi/ſunce' de cette 
Frience; belt edition is of Paris, 1695, 12#mo. ę⸗½“6k 
2 The ſtudy of the Greek coins may be begun 
witli Coltzius, Hiſtoria Siciliae et Magnae Grae- 
eiue ex antiquis Numifmatibus, Antwerpibe 1644, 
folis:'| Recourſe may then be had to Geſſner's 
Th&fairis Numifmatuni, Tiguri, 1738, two vo- 
lumes folie. This Work contains all the Greek 
and Roman coins publiſhed by every preceding 
author, and conliſts entirely of copper. plates, 
With printed explanations of only the Greek 


Kings, t tho the civic coins are likewiſe explained 


« in 


"PREFACE. xix 


In copper-plates. The Roman medals, which 
compofe the ſecond volume, are not illuſtrated 
at all It is a Pity that many of the coins are 
not in exakt order, inthe beginning of the firſt 
volume, and that the author has been fooliſh 
enough to give us many of the forged coins, 
tho he always marks them as ſuch; but, upon 
the whole, this is the beſt medallic work of ge- 
metal: reference ever |publiſhed.* The pro- 
duQtions of Pellerin, Paris, 1762, and following 
years, till 1778, ought next to be peruſed, mak- 
ing, wich all the ſupplements, ten quarto vo- 
lumes. Theſe volumes chiefly contain coins 
never before publiſhed, and are juſtly held 
in high efttem,/ I believe it is to M. Pellerin 
that we are indebted” for the firſt plates of me- 
dals, perfectly repreſenting the originals in 
very flaw and irregularity of edge and im- 
Prefſion, Which i is a moſt . acm, 5 

— The work of Gelthir k. rave) Ae is 
very ſeldom: complete. Such copies as have fallen in my 


Ay go no lower than Philip the ſon ; . 
in Banduri, 5 
b 2 
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deſcriptions may read Vaillant's Nummi antigs, 
folio : or the Theſaurus Morellianus, Am ſt. 1794. 
2 volumes folio, "ru is a later and a better. 
work. ; 

- The TY coins. ef Rome are — 
very amply diſplayed by Geffner; tho along 
with him, for the rare coins, ſhould be red 
publiſhed by Baldini at Rome, 1749, g volumes 
4tQ ; and Khell's Numi/maia Imperatorum Roma. 
herum, Vindobone, 1767, 4to, being a ſupplement 
2 Vaillant. K 
Bae (bat is to te terminatian of the 
Ryzantine empire) Lutetie, 1718, a volumes 
folio, ſhould likewiſe be peruſed, ſor the By- 
zantine coins in particular, being ſuperior ta 
the work of Ducange an that ſuhject. Qece's 
Numiſmala Imp. Rom. is a good book of general 
reference, deing ly ai in oa * in every 
reign. 


are of dubious faith.“ 


zeQ are thoſe relating to his own country, He 


PREFACE; 


reign, digeſted into the years in which they 


vere apparently ſtruck. -» Occo's\ own ſecond 


edition is the beſt; the 9 of * 


1 1 At; 110 


Of books on 3 coins and medals ther 
firſt which ought to be peruſed by a Britiſh ſub- 


cannot begin better than with Mr. Clarke's 


Connexion of the Roman, Saxon, and Eng- 


*« liſh Coins, London, 1767, 4to. A good 
W W with ſe | 


-. indes eel Wis Jah eagle 
antiquity, drawn from coins, gems, buſts, ſtatues, &. is 
much wanted. That of Urſinus is not to be depended on; 
he was the Haym of a former period, and, like him, is given | 
toſubllitute his own ravings for truth. The portrait of Vir- 
gil, in particular, which we now find eyery where, and: for 
which we are indebted to one of the dreams of Urſinus, is 

only that of a Muſe. A gem without inſcription, or attri- 
bute, was the foundation of this univerſal authority ! Set in 
Mariette's Gems, Vol. II. fig. 15, Apollo and the Muſe of 
paſtoral poetry with a pillar between them, ſurmounted by a 
head like that facing the common Virgil. Canini's work, 


Hunt. 1731, fol, is better, but far from perfect. 


Ae xxiii 


? 
much wanted; but as none now exiſts, let us 


paſs to the Engliſh: and i in the very firſt place 
may be recommended Mr. Lowndes's excel- 
lent “ Report, containing an Eſſay for the 
Amendment of the Silver Coins,” publiſhed 
by order of government at London in 169g, 
810; a produQtion, tho ſhort, yet full of the 
moſt valuable and authentic information. Then 
Snelling's Views of Engliſh Money, London, 
1763, and following years, 4to, ought to be 
peruſed, and followed by. Folkes's Tables of 
Engliſh Coin, London, 176g, 4to, corretting 
the errors of either work, by means of the 
other. Ducarel's Letters on Anglo-Gallic 
Coins are very commendable, and Angularly 
intereſting to every one concerned in the an- 
cient glory of this country. | Engliſh medals are 
publiſhed by Snelling, and in Vertue's account 
of Simon's works. On the Scotiſn coins the 
only books are thoſe of Anderſon and Sactling, 


e of them perfekt. The Iriſh: are well 
Fs diſplayed 


ws 17466. 


_ Uplayel by Simon, If his Hiſtorieal Eflay on 
nr Coin, Dublin, 1740, 46; wich che Sup 
plement, by ativther author 2967, (o. 
Wich regerd & other modern countries, the 
cms of the vurtous Rates of Italy may be found 
in Argtar?s Oolle tion De Monetis Tealiat, Me- 
ain. 1/0, fe. 6 'vels; Ao. ' Thoſe of France 
ire beſt Redied it Le Blaiie's Trait Hiſtorigus 
d Monhozts de Frame, Patis,- 2689, of Am- 
ſerdam, ſufte Fehr, both ediri6tis in 246. The 
ancient cbins of Spain wil be found 16 witch 
Advantage in the werk of Flofer, called Bel. 
Its tle las Ooloniaꝭ Municipios y Pueblos ani uo 4% 
Ehen, c Ing dt los cy Godss; 4 tom, 4to; the 
Ko RR were Publiihed in 17, tue laſt in 1773. 
S thi mots modern Spaniſh ebins 1 KHñ¹ʒA w of 
d dean to fetom tend. The papal eb 
ae Publiſhed By FlofaFadtes, Ne 148, 446, 
The papal eduls were publiſhed at Rome In 
$696, 0% volities feli: e fleR ones by 
Wem in u Vork of more ted; Rome 1440 

denen 4tov 
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400. /The German coins, cho many authors 
have written in the German language about 
nem, ure hot given in any good work, written 
in a language of more general intelligence; 
Thoſe of Denmark may be found in the Mu- 
Jacum Regium (Danieum) of Jacobavis, Hafnie, 
1712, folio ; or, to far more advantage, in the 
plates engruven by order of the preſent king. 
who is '# generous parton of the ſciences, The 
Swediſh coins are diſplayed in Brenner's Tie. 
A. Num morum Jues-Goulorum, Holmiæ, 2731; 
AK. Bizor's Hſtbire Medallique de ls Holland 
gives the medals ſtruck by the United Provinces, 
for few readers will have phlegm enough to 
read Van Loon's five folio volumes, of which a 
French tranſlation was publiſhed at the Hague 
In 1732, Qaghs coits of the ſeveral Balten 
countries Mad thoſe of the ſmaller faces in 
| Eviope; different treatiſes have bean publiſhed 
but, as tliey are little intereſting, it vel —_ 


leſs to ctrumerate them. VR 990 1. 
T* Such 


* 
| 
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Xvi PREP A C3 
Such is the liſt of almoſt all the works; worth 
attention, which have been written on this ſci- 
ence. ' Moſt of the others the reader vill not 
peruſe with inipunity, as he will eroud his me- 
mory with many errors, which it vill require 
much ſtudy for him to eradicate. Pamphlets 
upon ſingle medals, and the like, are commonly 
written by the authors only to ſhew that old 
women are not the only perſons who can ſay a 
great deal upon nothing. Theſe. particularly 
ſwarm; and i vill be bold to ſay that not one of 
them deſerves peruſal, even cho the name of a 
firſt-rate medallic * en at the "—_ 
af is: 
This grefece cannot be diſonifſed hae of. 
"RY a remark upon the pedantry which, to 
this day, ſo prevails in this ſcienggs Tbey who 
make a purſuit of it, ought to reſlect that, tho 
it is a moſt, innocent purſuit, and ſuch as never 
engaged the attention of a bad man, it is yet a 


far more laudable amuſement, They ought, 
r in 


Fx 


in ane bee fot to make of it In article/ 
of faith, but to treat all the parts of it with 
coolneſs and candour, as matters of the mereſt 
indifference, and certainly of no neceſſity or 
importance. Inſtead of this, the converſation 
of ſome medalliſts is commonly vehement about 
trifles, and condemnatory of every opinion, 
of either living or dead authors, which accords 
not with their own. Like other pedants, they 
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are fierce and ſtern: for there are many ana- 
logies between men and other animals, and 
none ſtronger than this, that they get fierce 
from being kept in the dark. 

The French medalliſts treat the ſcience with 
more politeneſs, tho they carry the attachment 
to a height unknown to us; as may be judged 
from the very late example of M. Pellerin, a 
man of great wealth, who was ſo fond of me- 
dals as to continue to write upon the ſubje& 
after he was blind with age. This he did by 
means of an invention deſcribed in the laſt. 


volume 


* 
"% 
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vetume of his works, The French faſhion is 


now beg] 


that it 


cation of it, fo 


to be followed among us; an 
many of the preſent medalliſts are no leſs diſtin- 
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aning 


guiſhed by their knowlege than by their ma- 
e "Vs 
to be hoped that, in a very ſhort time, the 


fcience will totally diſappear. 
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[Tin order to render this treatiſe as compete, 
ant generally uſeful for knowtege of the fub= 
es, as poſſible, the auther has been induced 
to matke greut atlffitions. Beſide many ſmallet 
infertions, thro the whole; the RS 
ments now adfict, are asfollow2* © 4 

"4. A full account of the Greek and A 
W money, illuſtrated by perpetual reference to 
ae original authors, ant to the coins them- 
Wſelves. Several errors of theoretic writers'on 

this ales Wes been removed, wy prada 
99% " 4Muftration 


* This ide wo an a IL ee 2 
> fire, Jan. 1798, *conſumed we printer's heut, un u. 
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illuſtration from the coins, the ſureſt evidence. 
It is hoped this addition, the moſt large and 
important of all, will be found uſeful to every 
reader of the claſſics: and that the ſtudent of 
medals will not be diſpleaſed to ſee new lights 
thrown upon them, conſidered in their genuine 
view of ancient money; eſpecially as this pro- 
vince, tho radically eſſential to real knowlege 
of ancient medals, , has been hitherto totally 
neglefted by. medallic writers. This part of the 
Tubjea; dry in itſelf, yet intereſting from it's 
importance to claſſical learning, the author has 
attempted: to enliven by a clear method, and 
by reference to the coins, ſeveral of which are 
engraven in the Plates *, the v of this 
volume. 915 | 

2, The perl claſſes of Greek and. Roman 
| medals, as divided into Gold ; Silver; ; Firſt, 
Second, and Third Braſs; are more fully ſpe- 
Fcified by examples, and obſervations on remark. 
able coins, than has hitherto been attempted 
in a work, of this nature. As the real knows 
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lege of coins can only be had in ſeeing cabinets, 
theſe examples, and obfervations, will be found 
convenient, as they may ſerve to direct atten- 
tion to the leading features in cabinets; and 
give previous ideas to be carried into, and con- 
Ermed by, the peruſal of the medals themſelves. 
Theſe two additions concern the Firſt Vo- 
lume : the following two are to be found in the 
g. A general account is given of the 'coin- 
age of every modern kingdom in Europe; nay 
of thoſe in Aſia, Africa, and America; but 
. theſe laſt reſtricted to brief hints. Asthis work 
differs from other Introduttions to this ſcience, 
by embracing modern coins and medals, as 
well as ancient, the enlargement of this part 
became proper: the more. eſpecially as the 
coinage of Great Britain is perhaps as intereſt. 
ing a part as any to'the reader; and, it is im- 
poſſible to form juſt ideas reſpecting it, without 
knowing ſomething concerning the origin, pro- 
greſs, and nature, of other European coinage. 
1 Not 


xxx AOVERTISEMENT, | 
Not 40 mention the curioſity of this part of the 
ſubjeR in itſelf; and it's neceflity in a general 
mtroduRtion to che knowtege n „ 
Gals, modern as well as ancient. 

4. In che Appendix, the moſt VIE 
dition oonſiſts in the ſtimates of Rarity ot 
Greek Coins of Cities and of Kings. This 
part being new, and unattempted on fo large a 
ſcale, it is hoped it will be found as uſeful, as it 
was difficult to adjuſt. Some: faults there myſt 
he in it, as im every firſt attempt; but the con- 
noiſſour is entreated to pardon and oorreſt 
them. An account of the rarity of Roman 
coins Was thought impoſſible, till Savot gave 
his. Other «writers followed, added his omii- 
Bons, and correQed his miſtakes, till the ra- 
rity of the whole Reman coins became ae- 
_ curately ſtatedl. Such may be the caſe here t 
and may the defects of theſe eſtimates be faon 
fopphied, and their errors amended ! for 4he 
author ſhould with pleaſure een 


5 of ſcienee. 1213 
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- his edition is alſo illuſtrated with prints of 

We engraven exactly of the form and ſiae aof 
me originals; forming ſpetimens of all che 
chief ſorts: and in which no labour has been 
ſpared to procure the utinoſt accuracy. Many 
of theſe coins are not only valuable as ſpe- 
cimens, but as never, having been publiſhed 
before; inſomuch that more uripubliſhed. coins 
appear in theſe plates, than in many quarto 
volumes: whereas in former productions of 
this ſort, the coins have been taken from 

common books. A complete Index, ſo ne- 
ceſſary in a Work me * is e 
"NA 6 en nden die e vo balls: 

The #20 to the firſt ben ſtated * 
ata muſt have eſcaped in a work of 
this nature, conſiſting of minute fats, and va- 
rious information. Many errors have accord- 
ingly been, from time to time, diſcovered and 
corretted. Two of our firſt me dall iſts and a 
third gentleman very conſiderably ſkilled in the 
ſubjeſt, have Libdly.condeſcariled to go thro 


A” every 
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every page of che firſt edition with the author ; 
and to point out every error they could obſerve. 
Moſt of ahe lateſt medallic works have been 
Tepeatedly peruſed; and their more important 
and judicious remarks: tranſplanted into this 
work : uſing a metaphor derived from the ſub- 
3eR; che metal has been uſed, the drofs left be- 
hind. With fuch able aſſiſtance, the author 
muſt; pay a very bigh compliment to his on 
ſtupidity, if he did not hope that chis vork may 
be found little e op 
ne? 100 H LO (LIE: 
Indeed ace laben publiſhed bis, hook 
called La Science des Medaulles, near a gentury 
ago, no treatiſe uf this kind, worth notice, has 
appeared, except Moneldini's {ſtituzione Anti- 
-quntio-Numiſmatece, printed at Rome 1778, 8vo. 
_ which:is certainly the beſt, and every:way far 
ſuperior to Jobert's work. The Scienoe des Me- 
dailles has been long gradually Gnkingin eſtima - 
tion, in ſpite of the ill beſtow ed labours of tbe 
Baron de la Baſlie an the laſt edition, Faris 
| | 1739, 
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170 2 ola 12mo,® So much is this ſcience 
improved; ſince Jobert wrote, that his book 
has become like a fuperannuated Calendar ; and 
all books in the world, De la Baſtic's edition 
of Jobent'is the worft caleulated for a beginner, 
or for the public at large: as almoſt the whole 
notes of the Baron are employed in confuting 
the text of Jobert, and in expoſing it's er- 
rors: ſo that what the reader thinks he has 
learned in che text, he finds, wich perpetual 
diſguſt, chat he muſt unlearn in the notes. Had 
the Baron given quite a new work, it would 
have been valuable: but bis choice of com- 
menting on an old one, only ſhews, among 
many examples, that Jearning is one thing, and 
. work that he had little learning, and ſtill leſs 
. of coins. His extreme * of 
20 % will de bestrebt the 
"$f This bock, fike Aae Babe ' only brings a Mien Pelce 
from the fewneſs of the copies thrawn off, end the loſs there 
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the ſeveral medallic writers of France, bis eo- 
temporaties, particularly the infane father Har- 
douin, whoſe dreams he deals much in, made 
them conſpire to give his work a temporary re- 
putation; which, not being founded on merit, 
has ſubſided and fallen. Many of his errors 
are ſo extremely groſs, that the mereſt movice 

could hardly have tumbled on them. He tells 

us gravely, Inf. g. that a bee on coins is che ſufe 
mark of a colony; whereas” it never Has that 
meaning, and it is even doubtful if it appears on 
a ſingle colonial coin at all. In che ſume ſedtion 
he ſays a ſow on coins Thews (Tudeaipreſerved 
by Velpaſian ; whereas it occurs on econſular 
coins, ſtruck before the Romans knew; that Ju- 
dæa exiſted; and on the Imperial is the ſow | 
-with young, found by Eheas,' che ſuppoſed fa- 
ther of the Romans; as on the conſular it ge- 
nerally expreſſes the ancient form of making 
treaties deſcribed by Livy. Of the coins of 
| his,qwn country he is ſo ignorant, as to ſpeak 
of e the ä . of French kings 
a * aid n d from 
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from: Clovis; by means of their coins! He 
ſpeaks of genuine leaden coins of Tigranes! 
According to him, no colony ſtruck coins after 


Gallienus; whereas many of Antioch occur of 
Claudius Gothicus. 


Monaldini, p. 296, con- 
futes, as has De la Baſtie, the errors of Jobert 
concerning imaginary epochs on Imperial coins. 
Jobert, Inſt. 2. is an advocate for the exiſtence 
of Corinthian braſs in coins; tho that error 
had been detected by Savot long before. He 
moſt facetioufly ſuppoſes, Inſt. 5. that ix DV. 
111. upon a coin of Germanicus, implies the 
year of the Indiction, becauſe the IndiQions 
occur on coins of Mauricius ! In Roman hif- 
tory he is ſo ſkilled as, nt; 6. to give us this 


information, „The miracle that happened at 


Tarragon, after che death of Gordian, when a 
palm was ſeen to ſpring out of the altar of Au- 


guſtus, upon which occaſion they coined a me- 


dal with the repreſentation of the vonder, and 
cheſe four letters c. v. 7. r. Colonia \Viarix 
Togata n ; and upon which the emperor 
Bugs Philip 
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Philip made à very pleaſant piece of ralllery.“ 
Any ſchool-bey might have informed Jobert 
that this matter happened at Tartaco, in the 
reign of Auguſtus; and that Auguſtus himſelf 
made the raillery, which was, Ay, it appears how 
often they ſarrifice : the mereſt novice in me- 
dals could have taught him that not a ſingle 
coin was ſtruck by Tatraco, or any other co- 
lony in Spain, after the time of Caligula. But 
i need not dwell longer on the innumerable er- 
rors of this work; many of which are expoſed 
by De la Baſtie in his notes; tho he paſſes 
others with the tenderneſs of a commentator. 
Theſe remarks are neceſſary in a book of this 
kind, that the reader may not be miſled by er- 
roneous productions: and that he may not 
blame the author for dmitting information that 
is really falſe; for which reaſon they are chiefly 
given, non ut atguerem fed ne erguerer, Nor 
can they be cloſed, without obſerving that Jo- 
bert's plates are extremely ilk-choſen; conſiſt- 
ing of double- headed fatyric baubles on papiſts 
gil ice and 
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and proteſtants, and other ſpecimens of like 
value, moſt inaccurately drawn and engraven. 
That they are all not in fac fimile, but reduced. 
to circles of one ſize, is the fault of the times, 
and not of Jobert ; yet nothing can be more 
unſatisfaQtory, nay embarraſſing to a beginner, 
as he can only form ideas, which he muſt find 
totally falſe, when he ſees the coins themlclyes. 

Monaldini's Iſtituzione Antiquario-Numiſma- 
tica, which the author did not chance to ſee be- 
fore the firſt edition of this eſſay appeared, is 
every way much ſuperior to the Science des Me- 
dailles. Every article, worth notice in this laſt, 
may be found in the former, more accurately 
ſtated ; and the information of De la Baſtie is 


given at once, without perplexing. the reader 


wich the errors of Jobert's text. But beſide this 
advantage, Monaldini's work is fraught with 
variety of learning; and many of the lateſt diſ- 
coveries in medallic ſcience, to which both Jo- 
bert and De la Baſtie were ſtrangers. , Yet, on 
ung it is believed few of his notices will be 

found 
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found important that are not in theſe volumes. 
It is only to be wiſhed that Monaldini had been 
more methodical; and had thrown his nume- 
rous tables into an Appendix, inſtead of embar- 
raſſing the text of his book witk them. Monal- 
dini's plates ate alſo very poor, like other mo- 
dern Italian plates: and his work is too abruptly 
deep in the ſubject, for a beginner. Indeed 
to catch the ideas which lead from ignorance to 
knowlege,. is a difficult, tho not a glorious, pro- 
vince: and it is believed that this little ecllay 
will prove as convenient a boat to carry the 
reader from the ſhore of ignorance in this ſub- 
_ to the ſhip of ſcience, as has you been fitted 
If found ſo, the author's aim is ſatisfied. 
__ advertiſement'muſt not be clofed, with- 
out mentioning that, among the gentlemen to 
whom the author has been moſt obliged in 
preparing this new edition, Dr. Conz and 
the Reverend” Mr. Sovric Arz deſerve his 
beſt acknowlegements. The former, among 
other favours, moſt liberally, and with the true 
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pit of leiette permitted the author to have 
any coins he pleaſed copied from Dr. Hunter's 
capital cabinet, chiefly colletted under bis di- 
reQtion ; and of which he retains the care, till, 
according to Dr. Hunter's will, it paſs to the 
Univerſity of Glaſgow. Of this generous in- 
dulgence the author availed himſelf, in adding 
a double value to his plates; which not only 
afford ſpecimens of moſt ſorts of coins, in 
exaQ fac- ſimile of ſize as of type and letters, but 
many of them unpubliſhed before, and rare to 
exceſs. The later eminent inedalliſt, tho occu- 
pied in a work upon the Saxon coins, yet al- 
lowed ſeveral unpubliſhed to be copied from his 
cabinet for this treatiſe; and aſſiſted the au- 
thor with many valuable hints concerning both 
ancient and modern coins and medals, for the 
erudition, and the practical knowlege of which, 
he is well known to yield to very few. 

It ſhall only be added, that the author has 


now completely filled the plan propoſed for this 
eſſay ; and that whatever edition may be after 


publiſhed, 


xlii 


publiſhed, tho at a diſtance of twenty or thirty 
years, it can only afford flight corrections, but 
never exceed this in ſize. Deſire of brevity 
made the firſt edition defeftive in information; 
but the work has now attained the extent, which 
the examples of Jobert and Monaldini, joined 
with full examination of the ſubjea, evince to 
be neceſſary for a proper introduction to this 
ſcience. | 
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| Riſe and Progr of the Stub of Medot 15 


I $i) wage . from medals: is fo 
2 common and univerſal, that we meet with 
le who have not formed a little collec- 
2 of ſome kind or other. As no axiom is 
looked as more certain than that even the 
minuteſt principles of the human mind have 
been the ſame in all ages, we muſt be induced 
to ſuppoſe that the ſtudy of medals is almoſt as 
ancient as medals themſelves. We find not, 
however, in ancient writers, the ſlighteſt hint of 
collections of this kind. But many ſmall par- 
ticulars of the manners and cuſtoms of the 
| ancients 
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ö are paſſed without notice by their 
writers. Indeed, in the days of Greece, a col- 
lection of ſuch coins as then exiſted muſt have 
been regarded as no valuable acquiſition, con- 
fiſting only of thoſe ſtruck by the innumerable 
little ſtates then uling- the Greek characters 
and language. This would give them an air 
of domeſtic coinage; and make them be re- 
garded with an eye of little curioſity, however 
exquiſite their impreſſions. Add to this the 
ſmall intercourſe between different provinces 
and countries during that period, and we ſhall 
not wonder that if a traveller or two colleted 
a few hundred coins, yet none of their fellow- 
citizens thought ſuch a minute anecdote worth 
committing to writing. | 

If. we pals to the Romans, the only other 
people of antiquity in whoſe writings we can 
expect any information of this kind, we ſhall 
find: that, almoſt as ſoon as any Sl 
tion was opened between them and the Greeks, 
the future ſovereigns of the world; treated the 
Grecian art, diſplayed in the minuteſt, as well 
as in the largeſt works of that ingenious nation, 
with due diſtinction and applauſe. The Gre- 
cian coins were imitated by the Roman work 
men, and preſerved in the cabinets of their 
ſenators, among the choiceſt treaſures. The 
firſt circumſtance we learn from the Roman 
medals of that period; and the latter from 
Suctonius, who tells us that Auguſtus uſed, on 
falemn occaſions, to preſent his friends with 


medals of foreign ſtates and princes, * 
wi 


3 
vit other he moſt valuable teſtimonies 0 
his love.“ 
In a more advanced period of a 
empire, we know that individuals muſt have 
formed ſerieſes of Roman coins; for a com 
plete ſeries of filver was lately found in Our 
iland, containing all the emperors down to 
Carauſius, incluſive. f Banduri, in his preface. 
quotes Ulpian, I. 27. D. de auro el arg. leg. leg. to 
ſhew that certain coins were qpevially 75 
ſerved by the Romans. And it appears from 
their code, leg. 23. . de uſufr. by ancient gold 
filver' coins were uſed pro gemmis, as 
gems*; 'a- diſtinQtion to which whe Sicilian in 
particular were well entitled. eh 16 tus 
From the decline of the Rowan attibite great 
darkneſs envelopes moſt branches of ſcience 
till che revival of literature in the end of the 
fifteenth century. Indeed, while the Chriſtian 
dominion of Conſtantinople laſted, Which was 
near twelve unhappy centuries, it may de fad 
to have kept all the arts and ſciences within it's 
own boundary. The Arabs, and other eaſtern 
nations, had indeed their own arts and ſciences. 
But Euròpe was in darkneſs, till the fall of 
N nh forced the Greeks once more E 


A — Bhuilet, "bets 
dividebar, veſtem, et aurum, et argentum; modo nummos 


8 bote, etiam veteres regios ac peregrinos. | Sueton. 
in Aug. n. 75. 15 | 
-+ Stukeley's Medallic Hiſtory of Carauſius; an author 
whom facts alone can juſtify my quoting, 
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be che fathers of European ſcience ; which upon 
that event, as at the breaking of a taliſman, ap- 
peared i in it s ancient glory. 

During a glimmering twilight which pre- 
ceded this radiant morning, literature was a 
little cultivated in Italy. And ſo intimate and 
neceſſary a connection has now the ſtudy of 
medals with that of ancient erudition, that, on 
the - earlieſt appearance of a revival of the 
latter, the former was alſo diſcloſed. -.. | 

For we find that Petrarca, one of the very 
firſt men in Eur e, who in modern times af. 
pired to the celebrity of learning and of ge- 
nius, was likewiſe the firſt to conſtitute .an ex- 
ample of the ſcience of medals. . This eminent 
writer being deſued by the Emperor Charles 
IV. to compoſe a book containing the lives of 
illuſtrious men, and to place hmm in the lift, 
with a noble pride anſwered, that he would 
com ply with this deſire whenever the em- 
peror's future life and actions deſerved it. 
Taking occaſion from this, he ſent that mo- 
narch a collection of gold and filver coins of 
celebrated men, as he tells us in his epiſtles, 
„ Behold,” ſays he to the emperor, © to what 
men you have ſucceeded! Behold whom you. 
«* ſhould imitate and admire! ' To whoſe very 
form and image you ſhould compoſe your 
* talents! ' The invaluable preſent 1 ſhould 
* have given to nobody but you: it was due 
« to you alone, I can only know or the 
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« the deeds of theſe great men. Your ſu. 
« preme office enables you to imitate them.“ 

In the next age Alphonſo king of Arragon 
cauſed all the ancient coins, that could be 
diſcovered thro-out the whole provinces of 
Italy, to be collected. The collection, how- 
ever, muſt not have been very large, as it was 
placed in an ivory cabinet, and always carried 
with him. The author of his life informs us, 
that Alphonſo confeſſed himſelf excited to 
great actions by the preſence, as it were, of ſo 
many illuſtrious men in their images. 

Anthony, Cardinal of St. Mark, nephew of 
Eugene IV. who aſcended the pontifical chair 
in 1431, had a vaſt collection. Soon after this, 
Coſmo de Medici began the grand muſeum of 
the family of the Medici at Florence; as the 
moſt ancient, ſo the moſt noble, in the uni- 
verſe. Among a profuſion of other monu- 
ments of ancient art, coins and medals were 
not negletted. About the fame period Mat- 
thias Corvinus, king of Hungary, formed a 
noble collection of coins, along with ancient 
manuſcripts and er valuable reliques of 
en * 


Hitherto, 


kd Er; Czfar, is ſueceſſſti. Eece quos imitari ſtu- 
deas, et mirari: ad quorum formulam et imaginem te com- 
. Ponas: quos, præter te unum, nulli hominum daturus cram ; 
tua me movit authoritas. Licet enim horum mores et nomina, 
| horum « res geſtas norim, tuum eſt, Ge fo 
. Tibi itaque debebantur. ib. x. ep. 3. 
For ſome of theſe inſtances the mithor is indebted to 
the preface of the laſt edition of La Science 9 
Paris, 1739, 2 vols. 12mo. 
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Hitherto, however, no writer had ever 
. of examining the ſubject of ancient 
medals. I take the celeb Agnolo Poli- 
ziano, more known by the Latin appellation of 
Angelus Pohtianus, to be the very firſt who 
'even 8 them as vouchers of ancient or- 
thography and cuſtoms. In his Miſcellanea, “ 
written about 1490, he cites different coins of 
the Medicean NE ion. 

Maximilian I. ror of Germany, haviog 
formed a nee of medals, Joannes Hutti- 
chius was enabled, by its means, to-publiſh a 
book of the lives bet the emperors, enriched 
with their portraits, | delineated, from ancient 
coins. This book, which is thought to be the 
firſtt of the kind, was printed i in 1525, reprinted 
in 1534, and in 1537 a third edition appear- 
ed, with the additiom of forty-two conſular 
medals,;- engraved on wood. Prior to this, 
however, and about 1512, Guillaume Bude, 
>; F 3 grapes ha eck his treatiſe 

e Aſſe, it was not W till ears 
after ward. Ng, ” 

Jo M. Grollier, treaſurer of the armies "of 
France in Italy during part of the. {ixteenth 
century, had a great collection of coins in £7 
metals. De Thou tells us, in his Hiſto 

as Own LES mt, after the death * fs Gro, 


1 Cap. 19. 58.86. Bal 5 22. 12mo. 

„ bowever, in his = Nummatis, n men- 
IN called 7 magines, Andreas 
Fulvius, printed in 1517 in which . weer, moſt of 
the portraits are from medals. 
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his braſs medals were carried from Paris into 
Provence, and were about to be ſent to Italy, 
when the King of France, being informed of 
this 'tranſattion, gave orders that they ſhould 
be ſtopped; and bought them at a high price 
for his own. cabinet of antiquities. Beſide 
the medals of braſs mentioned by De Thou, 
M. Grollier had an affortment of gold and 
ſilver. The cabinet, containing them, fell; two 
centuries afterward, into the hands of M. 
L'Abbe de Rothelin; and was known to have 
been that of Grollier from ſome ſlips of paper 
on which was his uſual inſcription for his 
books, “ Joannis Grollierii et amicorum.“ 

Guillaume du Choul was the cotemporary 
of Grollier, and likewiſe a man of diſtinction 
and fortune. He had a good collection of 
medals, and publiſned many in his treatiſe on 
the religion of the ancient Romans, printed 
at Lyons in 1887. 

The letters of Eraſmus ſhew that the ſtudy 
of medals was begun, in the Low Countries, 
about the beginning of the ſixteenth century. 
About the middle of that century, Hubertus 
Goltzius, a printer and engraver, travelled 
over a great part of Europe in ſearch of coins 
and medals, for works, relating to them, 
which he intended to publiſh. In the prole- 
gomena to his life of Julius Cæſar, publiſhed 
as a ſpecimen of larger works in conſequence 
of theſe reſearches, he addreſſes, an epiſtle to 
all the antiquaries who aſſiſted him, or whoſe 

r cabinets 
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cabinets he viſited. This 0 contains a 
liſt of collectors, and their places of reſidence; 
by which it appears that, in the middle of the 
— century, there were in the * 
Countries, 200 cabinets of medals; 475 i 
Germany; more than 380 in Italy; and out 
20 in France. A prodigious number! but 
which now may be fairly quadrupled, as is 
imagined, for theſe countries, with the addi- 
tion of 500 for our own, which we muſt regret 
that Coltzius did not viſit. Yet we are not to 
imagine that all theſe collections were great, 
or celebrated; for of ſuch there are not, even 
at preſent, above a dozen in Italy itſelf. Far 
the greater number were of that claſs called 
Caſkets of medals, including from a hundred 
to a thouſand, or in number.. 

It is not, however, to be thought that, while 
the other kingdoms of Europe were ſo rich in 
collections, this iland neglected thoſe treaſures 
of antiquity, which the very ſoil often afford- 
ed to labourers. For in few countries in the 
world, if we except Italy, are more ancient 
coins found than in Britain; but at what pe- 
riod the ſtudy of them particularly commenced 
among the learned here, we are left in the 
dark. I ſuſpect, however, that Camden was 
one of the firſt, if not the very firſt, of our 
writers, who produced medals in his works, 
and who muſt have had a ſmall collection. 

In the next, being the ſeventeenth century, 
Fpecd's Chronicle, publiſhed 1610, was il- 
; illuſtrated 
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luſtrated with coins from Sir Robert Cotton's 
cabinet. Henry prince of Wales, bought the 
collection of Gorlæus, amounting, as 4 gry 
Scaliger ſays, to 30,000 coins and meda 
left it to his brother Charles I. Archbiſhop 
Laud bought 3, 300 coins for 600l, and gave 
them to the Bodleian library. Thomas Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey, Earl Marſhall of Eng- 
land, well known by the Arundelian Tables, 
and other monuments of antiquity,* which 
he imported into this iland from Greece and 
Italy, had, in his exuberant collection of an- 
tiquities, a rich cabinet of medals, gathered 
by Daniel Niſum. The Dukes of Bucking- 
ham, and Hamilton; Sir William Paſton, Sir 
Thomas Fanſhaw of Ware Park, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, Ralph Sheldon, Eſq. Mr. Selden, 
and many more, are enumerated by Mr. Eve- 
lyn as having collections. The Earl of Cla- 
rendon, the hiſtorian, muſt not be omitted: 
far leſs the unhappy hero of his tale, Charles I. 
That imprudent monarch, with an utter hatred 
for liberty, the parent of "the fine arts, was yet 
ſingularly attached to theſe arts themſelves; 
— among other inſtances, had a very fine 
cabinet of ern T which, in the civil com- 
motions, was diſſipated and loſt. 
Oliver 
1 In the cellar of a houſe in Norfolk-ftreet, in the Strand, 


is a fine antique bath, formerly belopging to this Earl of 
Arundel, whoſe houſe and gardens Were 8 It is 
a pity that it is not more Ln Bs 

+ Hear Junius, librarian to C al, ſpeaking 
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Oliver Cromwell had alſo a ſmall collec- 
tion; and that of Charles II. is mentioned by 
Vaillant, in the preface to his Vummi in Coloniis 
cuſs, Our later monarchs have little attended 
to this branch of magnificence; tho his pre- 
ſent majeſty poſſeſſes a tolerable collection of 
ancient gold coins. But many noble cabinets- 
have been formed in this country fince Mr. 
Evelyn wrote. Haym, about 1720, mentions 
thoſe of the Duke of Devonſhire, the Earls of 
Pembroke“ and Winchelſea, Sir Hans Sloan, 
Sir Andrew Fontaine, Mr. Sadler, Mr. Abdy, 
Mr. Wren, Mr. Chichley, Mr. Kemp. At 
preſent the chief cabinets in Britain are thoſe of 
the Duke of Devonſhire, the Earl of Pembroke, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, formerly the Marquis. of 
Rockingham's, the Honourable Horage Wal- 
pole, the Rev. Mr, Crachrode, the Reverend 

, | 1 5 145 Mr 4 


nacothecam, bibliothecæ celeberrimæ conjunctam; fi un- 
miſmata antipua Graeca, ac Romana; fi ſtatuas, et ſigna, 
ex #re et marmore, conſideras, non immerito Theſaurum 
Antiquitatis, et Tayeio inſtructiſſimum, nominare potes.” In 
Notis ad Clem. Ep. ad Cor. _— And this from Patin's 
Familiæ Romanz: *'** Carolus Primus, ille Magnæ Bri- 
tanniæ Rex, cæteros Europz principes omnes he. poſ- 
* In the Catalogue of Mrs. Kennon's medals, ſold by 
Langford, Feb. 1755, is this article. 15 . large 
and middle braſs, cut in halves by the old Earl of Pembroke, 
to make his own colleftion more ſcarce and valyable.” Next 
lot is 15 Greek kings and others, all cut as above: and 
the next wa tap in Othos, one braſs and one ſilver, cut 
as above.” "whole ſo | 


| 510 for 21. 14. This is mentioned 
as an unexampled au Qeteſtable inſtance of caprice. 
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Mr. Southgate, Mr. Townley, Mr. R. P. 
Knight, Mr. Edward Knight, Mr. Tyſon, Mr. 
* 01 Mr. Brown, Mr. Bootle, Mr. Hodſul, 
Mr. Auſten; with Mr. Ord's reg Mr. 
Douce's ſmall braſs, and Mr. Jackſon's Britiſh. 
The Muſeum and the Univerſities have alſo col. 
lections; as have the Lawyers Library, and one 
or two colleges in Scotland ; not to enlarge on 
the private collections there, and in Ireland. 
But, above all, that of the late eminent phyſician, 
Dr. Hunter, deſerves notice, as the greateſt in 
Europe, if we cnly except that of the French 
king. It was not only formed at vaſt expence, 
but with great care and ability; many medals 
of foreign cabinets, that flowed into it, having 
been rejected by the ſeverity of Engliſh ſkill. 
For in no- country is the prattical ſcience at 
greater height than here: and the acute ex- 
perience of our medalliſts detects forgeries 
which impoſe even on the -ikillful of moſt 
other countries. In the above enumeration 
many, perhaps more conſiderable than ſome 
mentioned, are omitted, becauſe that the au- 
thor had not acceſs to them, or that they eſcape 
preſent recollection. | | 

To enlarge much more on the hiſtory of 
this ſtudy, would ſwell this little treatiſe to a 
moſt unneceſſary fize. I ſhall content myſelf . 
with obſerving that, from the middle of the 
laſt century, down to theſe times, almoſt every 
year has produced ſome new work, or new 
diſcovery, in this ſcience. _. 


\* wow” 
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_ Utility of this Study. 
% ? A 
* 

* we caſt an eye over the whole circle of 
the productions of human genius, perhaps 
we ſhall perceive none of ſuch grand impor- 
tance and utility to mankind as Hiſtory. ' Moſt 
of the other efforts of the mind only intereſt 
individuals as fuch; but hiſtory, when ex- 
ecuted with philoſophic candour and propri- 
ety, concerns and inſtrutts whole empires, 
indeed the whole univerſe. By it ſtateſmen 
and ftates are taught, from the example of 
former and other nations, and that of their 
own in preceding times, to propagate. mea- 
ſures that contribute to the general welfare; 
and to guard againſt evils, which are often un- 
foreſecn, and, in conſequence, not warded off, 
ED. only 
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only becauſe they are not known. to have ex- 

iſted in ancient periods, nor the methods in- 

= which then prevented or mitigated 
em. 

But the very baſis of hiſtory is truth, * 
out which the cauſes of human aftion, nay the 
actions themſelves, are diſguiſed, and the in- 
ſtruction, artiſing from the narration, totally 
loſt, or converted into an empty chimera.. 

Now the ſole evidence we can have of the 
_ veracity of a hiſtorian conſiſts in ſuch col- 
lateral documents as are palpable to all, and 
can admit of no falſification. 

Such, in modern times, are public memoirs, 
inſtructions to ambaſſadors, letters of ſtate, 
and the like vouchers; which every perſon 
allows to be irrefragable. _ 

But as theſe proofs are ſubjeRt to innu- 
merable accidents, mutilation, and utter - loſs, 
their evidence cannot be preſumed to extend 
9 very diſtant ages. 

Add to this that, as fuch DR — moſt, 
commonly remain in the country whoſe ac- 
tions they import, they cannot be ſatisfattory 
to the world at large without a degree of faith, 
which, to the ſevere eye of ohiloſophy, will ap- 
Pear too large. | 

Hence monuments of longer duration are 
required to evince the veracity of ancient 
hiſtory. Such indeed are public buildings, 
ſtatues, and inſcriptions. But the evidence of, 
theſe teſtimonies, ' tho it extends to remote 
ages, does not extend to remote countries, if 
we 
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TN a very few inſtances of the two laſt 
articles. Fn 

The reader muſt have, ere now, recolleclad 
kom this deduQtion, that medals alone remain, 
as the principal proof of hiſtoric truth, their 
Evidence reaching at once to the moſt rethote 

s, and the moſt remote countries. 

The vaſt utility of this ſtudy is therefore 
clear, becaule' it ſerves as a ſupport to the 
moſt important of all human ſciences. _. * 
Perhaps the grounds of this reaſoning may 
be looked upon as more abſtraR than exiſtent; 
but a few examples will ſhew their juſtice and 
reaitude. I ſhould indeed expect the ſen- 
ſible reader's deriſion, if theſe examples were 
ſüch as are ſometimes adduced” on this fcore. 
Some writers tell us, that, without the ſcience 
of ancient coins, we ſhould never have known 
that Antoninus had a ſon by Fauſtina, called 
Marcus Annius Valerius Antohinus, had not a 
Greek coin fortunately preſerved the ' memory 
of this moſt ſtupendous event; that we ſhould 
never have known'that a tyrant called Paca- 
tianus exiſted, without ſuch a circular record; ; 
nor that Barbia Orbiana was the wife of Alex- 
ander Severus. Aſtoniſhing diſcoveries! and 
equally fitted to delight and inſtru 


Tür rpeeſt difficiles habere nugas; "Ate | 
Stills vr labor eſt ineptiarum, 


Leaving theſe impertinences of crude 8 
tion, let us examine a little what: has been ac- 
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tually performed toward an elucidation of 
different parts of ancient hiſtory, by means of 
the ſtud of med ales 
Vaillant, in his learned hiſtory of the kings 
of Syria, printed at Paris 1681, ſet the firſt 
important example of fixing the dates, and ar- 
ranging the order of events in ancient hiſ- 
torians, by means of theſe infallible vouchers. 
By them alone he was enabled to aſcertain, in a 
very great degree, the chronology and progreſs 
of events of three of the moſt im king 
doms of the ancient world, namely, thoſe 

Egypt, of Syria, and of Parthia.“ gg 
Father Hardouin trod in the ſame path, but 
with his uſual wrong-headed' raſhneſs, tho 
indeed his Series of the Herodiades, or Kings 
of judæa, ſucceſſors to Herod, be the moſt 
unexceptionable of his works. Noris, in his 
learned treatiſe on the epochs of the Syroma 
cedonian pririces, and Bayer, in his hiſtory of 
Oſrhoene, followed the ſame plan, afterward 
dige 907” Barr 1 honoured 


T2 
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Many coins have been diſcovered of all theſe princes 

ſince Vaillant wrote, which further illuftrate his provinces 
of Hiſtory, His hiſtory of the Arſacidae of Parthia id his 
worſt work; it is indeed a poſthumous one; but he gives 
too much way to conjecture, as to the many princes on 
whoſe coins dates are wanting; which, in that ſeries, are ſo 
numerous that, at this day, only ten princes have been found 
an this epoch, „ e ac 
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hol by. the names of F reelich,* Corti 
and Cary. T 
But the ſtudy of the @reek coins, tho it 
iülluſtrates the chronology of reigns, yet never 
ry that of events. This important ad- 
dition is diſplayed, in all its vigour, in the Ro- 
man medals; in which moſt commonly, with 
the portrait of the prince, and date of his con- 
ſul ſh ip, or of his tribunician power, we have 
a 1 or poetical ſymbol, of ſome 
nd event on the reverſe. 
The Greek medals, ſtruck in the imperial 
ages, often mark the year of the prince's reign; 
the Roman, moſt commonly, the number of 
the emperor's conſulſhip, or of his tribunician 
power. As the latter era is ſometimes miſ- 
taken, by antiquaries, for a' mark equivalent 
to the year of the emperor's reign, we ſhall 
leave to offer a few -remarks on that ſub- 
jekt, as Perhaps: a more Proper occaſion may 
x | =o Occur. 8 
When julius Cafar aſſumed the ſupreme 
power, he dared not to take the title of 
King, however ardently deſirous of ſo am- 
bitious a diſtinQion. He was contented with 


that 


4 * : ' * 


Annales Regum et reram de View. 1754, and 
Khevenhuller's Regum veterum Numiſmata RY aut 


pers. V Vien. 1752, 4to, of which Froelich was properly 
antho 


+-De Mianifari, aliorumque Armeniz Regum, Num- 
mis, Kc. 1744- 

+ Hiſtoire des Rois de Thrace, et du Boſphore Cimme- 
rien, eclaircie par les Medailles, Paris, 1752. 
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with 


that of Perpetual DiQator, ſyn 
the former in effect, and, had he been rightly 
adyiſed, of an import eyen more invidious. 
Certain it is, that it neceſſarily implied his in- 
tention never to quit, or even relax his autho- 
rity; whereas he ought, under the diſguiſe of 
ſome ſupreme magiſtrature of annual elefion, 
to have lulled the people with a dream that 
might terminate his power when they pleaſed; 
or that he would himſelf reſign it = the 
neceſſities of ſtate, which required his tem- 
por elevation, had ſubſided. His power 
. would by this art have been perpetual, without 
great envy; whereas his open aſſumption of 
an empty title ſubmitted him to all the male- 
volence "hich the utter diſpair of his enemies 
cou ſupply. He paid for the miſtake with 
is life. | 
Auguſtus, Who, with far leſs ability than. his 
uncle, had yet that cunning which, in the 
commerce of life, commonly avails more to its 
poſſeſſor than great talents, which. are indeed 
always incompatible with it, had the prudence 
to follow the proper plan. Every perſon, the 
leaſt ſkilled in Roman hiſtory, knows that there 
was an office, entruſted at firſt to two plebeians, 
called the Tribuneſhip of the People. This 
was of annual election; and in fact, in any 
other hands but thoſe of plebeians, muſt have 
been the ſupreme power in the ſtate for it be- 
longed to that office; to put an abſolute nega- 
tive upon every public meaſure whatever. 
Auguſtus, as of ſenatorial rank, could 1 aſ- 
ume 
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fume the title of Tribune of the People, but 
he inveſted himſelf with one quite equivalent; 
Tribunicia Poteſtate, that being endued 
with tribunician power. This had the advun- 
tages former! 4 pointed = as aceruitig to an 
appearance A db 

rs prove of his feign 2 bs 2 aſſumed his def. 
| ned faccefſor, Tiberius as © colleague in 
the office, for it had been formerly allotted to 
two, Hut at firſt he enjoyed it alone, and in all 
public inſtruments and records numbered his 
kribunieian power ab an annutl office, TPhis; 
with his other aftifice of laying down his 
underſteed ſupreme power, and  refurning 
it from ten years to ten urs, as at the deſite 
of the Senate, shanced his ſovereignty to 
him in peffeR ſecurity, to the natural end of 


his life. let 
This example was followed by His ſacceffors; 
fo that the inſcription on their coins is aloſt 
_ aways RISC IK POTESTATE, amOhg other 
titles, with the date annexed to it, as 1. OT. VII. 
Kc. Vet, the this date far moſt proving” 
mnphes che year of the empetor's re 
however fometimes happetts that the 85 5 
was, by the ſpeefal fivour of a former prince, 
enndued with this tide before he came te the 
throne, as being the choſen fuceeſſor to flat 
pride. Of this Tibetins, the fixed heir ef 
Auguſtus; and Titus, the eldeſt” ſon, d na- 


tural heir of Veen aft inſtanoes. 
1 10 26 © Prams 
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___ vriuityY of iftbars. 19 
From Tacitts* ve ler tha Aar by 
the thiÞuti{ciah powet, Br reignetl XK T1 
and From itferption#, that the & 
of the tributfician power of Aug 12 16 
Ixth of that of Tiberius, to whom | 
iftipartetl this office all the eher Fg = 
1 0 Io that, Auguſtus dying in Rh &x&v1ith 
tribimeſhip; Tiberius Had joyed that power 
Ki times befote he cat to the thine, The 
Egyptlan coins of N date the Feat 
from His bifth, He being phyrog ere 
— or einp eror Bei nne His father reigned. 
The, Ye oth of Eligabitus are alto a ways 
eu front the death of Caratalla, whotit 
yy Wihen te paſs for Nis father; leaving in 
filence the Year Macrifus reigned as an Ufütp⸗ 
= inteffpdce: Befide the” conftaht Tribuniz 
ond bower the empetors were often congots: 
Vie 4 £63 beats heir erntet. its 
its is eallly ſeem,” — 
A SU er Teal the ettperor's 
bearing the e of Pot 
e Gt HI iel. Iulius affiitfied this 
Along with the perpetual dictatörfhip 
a6 ths His ſucte fo Proditchtly refetel 
mire they retained the former diſtinttjon. 
eic bas e Been 2 4 Bron "5 
6 n 3 VG- 1854 A454 l 
* Annal, lib. . 8 n d 
, puter, f. Js + [may not 2 im! 4 2 
mention, that Commodus was tribune twice 
Sacre. Sc Gba Walkbr's Orlet dnt! wg 
—_— ind medath. Ie 9699, u 
C 2 
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to eſtabliſh | the authority of one man over 
many, originally his equals, In the Greek, 
heroic times, king. and prieſt were carefully 
united in one perſon: and when ſovereigns 
aroſe in Denmark and Sweden, the ſame « +4 
was followed, as appears from Snorro, and 
other writers. Nothing could lend more ſe- 
curity to the perſon of the monarch, than an 
office of ſupreme ſanQltity ; which alſo CON= 
firmed his power by all the terrors of ſuper- 
ſtition. Even the Chriſtian ſyſtem was after 
debaſed by a mock alliance with government, 
tho it be clear from the whole New Teſta- 
ment that ſuch an alliance is ſubverſive of it's 
genuine inſtitution, and the greateſt of all it's 
corruptions. But the Roman Catholic clergy 
in the dark ages were the authors of no 
church, no king, for their own intereſt; while 
the Roman emperors only fought to ſtrengthen 
their power by the dark. awe, of ſuperſtition. 
The title of Pontifex Maximus was Þ impor- 
tant, that it was retained even by the Chriſtian 
Emperors, 51 the time of Gratian. ohh, in- 
fluence in the ſtate was indeed prod 
Cicero obſerves that to this office were 155 
temples, altars, penates, gods, 3 wealth, 
and fortune of the people, That of AUGUR is 
alſo borne by many emperors; and its autho- 
rity was ſuch, that by the law of the Twelve - 
Tables, no public buſineſs could be tranſaQed 
without a declaration from the Augur con- 
cerning it's eyent. The yxoconsULAR power 
was alſo given to Auguſtus, and the other em- 
perors. 
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perors. It eonferred a direct authority over 
all the provinces, and implied the emperor to 
be chief Proconſul or governor of each, and 
of all. Another ſpecial power aſſigned to the 
emperors, but not occurring on coins, was the 
Jus Relationis Tertiae, Quartae, &c. or right of 
making three or four motions in the Senate 
on the ſame day, while the ſenators could 
only propoſe one. 1110 
This little diſquiſition was neceſſary, when 
treating of the utility of the Roman coins to 
the chronology of hiſtory; but, leaving it, 1 
ſhall proceed to obſerve, that the ſeries of me- 
dals preſents the very beſt ſuite of documents, 
of the Roman hiſtory in particular, that the 
art of man could have invented. Checking the 
flattery of ſome of them by the truth of hiſtory, 
they in their turn 'reciprocally evidence the 
falſehood or veracity of the hiſtorian. The 
hiſtory of Nerva and of Trajan 1s far fuller in - 
medals, than in authors: for as Suetonius ends 
with Domitian; and the Hiſtoriae Auguſtae Scrip- 
tores begin with Hadrian; the reigns of Nerva 
and Trajan are almoſt unknown: and it 1s mat- 
ter of ſurpriſe that no man of learning has at- 
tempted to ſupply this defect. Capitolinus, in 
his life of Maximinus Junior, is quite puzzled 
to know if Maximus and Pupienus were two 
emperors, or two names far the ſame. Had 
he happened on one of thoſe coins which bear 
M. CL. PVPIENVS MAXIMVS AVG. he would 
have ſeen at once that Maximus was only 
another name for Pupienus, | 
J i) Were 
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Mere i inclined to diſplay erudition upon 
the ſubject of the various ſources of utility ari- 
fing from the ſtudy of ancient medals, i ſhould 
perhaps run the riſk of rivalling Spanheim, who 
has written two ftupendous folio volumes on 
this * theme. But i ſhall content myſelf 
with offering a few remarks further upon this 
divifion of my work, and even thoſe after pre- 
miſing, that if any reader ſhould be inchned to 
pronounce, that the principal utility of this 
ſtudy is the elegant and ſcientific amuſement 
which it affords, i ſhall not he diſpoſed to 
quarrel with him upon the ſcore of difference 
in our opinions. 

However, beſide it's ſervice to hiſtory, the 
fcience of medals is certainly of conſiderable 
uſe io geography; to natural hiſtory ; to the 
Muſtration of ancient writers; to architecture; 
and to the knowlege of a connoiſſeur, or that 
of ancient monuments, buſts, ſtatues, cere- 
monies, and the like. 
Its utility to geography may he traced from 
the many Greek coins in which the ſituation of 
towns is aſſigned, as near ſome noted river, 
mountain, &c. Thus we have MATNHT N 
BIHHTAOr, of the inhabitants of Magneſia under 
mount Sipylus: EGET INN, and the figure of a 
river, with KAIEFPOZ in the exergue; which 
thews that Epheſus ſtood upon the river 
Cayſter. AAESANAPEQN H. XK AMANAPON, 
Alexandria on Scamander, being à new. name 
given to Troy by Alexander the Great; the 
reverſe bears AIIOAAQNO. ZMIQEOE, or the 


famaus Apollo Smintheus of Homer. Many 
| | ſimilar 
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fimilar inftanees may be given upon this r- | 
but theſe may ſerve as a ſpecimen. 

The utility of the ſtudy of ancient medals to 
natural hiſtory ariſes © chiefly from the coins 
ſtruck on the celebration of the ſœcular games, 
in which the figures of various animals are pre- 
ſerved. Theſe fecular medals very often in- 
deed eſtabliſh the point whether any animal 
was known to the ancients or not. 285 many 
of the Greek medals are the lively repreſenta- 
tions of ſeveral uncommon plants and animals; 
as in moſt of the medals of Cyrene is the cele- 
brated plant called ſyphium; and on thoſe of 
Tyre the ſheli-fiſh from which the famous 
Tyrian purple was procured. 

The brevity of my deſign obliges me to paſs 
to the next diviſion of utility, namely, that of 
the illuſtration of obſcure paſſages in ancient 
writers to be drawn from coins. This article, 
if treated at length, might be found almoſt in- 
finite; for ſuch parts of authors of antiquity as 
have been explained, or may be a by 
the help of old coins, and are explainable by 
that help only, are innumerable. Upon ſo vaſt a 
theme, therefore, i chuſe rather to ſay nothing 
than to ſay little. 

The uſes to be drawn from this ſtudy to the 
art of the architect are undoubtedly many; for 
on medals are preſerved the exatt delineations 
of many of the moſt beautiful edifices of anti- 
. quity now not exiſting even in their ruins. 


The 
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The knowlege of medals is no leſs uſeful, 
nay is abſolutely neceſſary, to the connoiſſeur, 
becauſe by it alone he is enabled to aſcribe 
. ancient buſts and ſtatues to their proper per- 

ſons ; with innumerable other minute points of 
information, without which he cannot aſpire to 
that name, and which are only to be attained 
from an attention to this branch of ſcience. 
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Connection of the Study of Medals with the fine 
| Arts of Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture. | 


HE connettion of this ſcience with poetry 

has already been treated, at a conſiderable 
length, by one of the moſt excellent writers whom 
England has produced. Mr. Addiſon, in his 
Dialogues on the Uſefulneſs of ancient Medals, 
has compared them with paſſages of the Latin 
poets at ſome length. His title-page mentions 
that the Greek poets fall likewiſe into his plan; 
but this muſt be a miſtake of the printer, or a 
yet ſtranger miſtake of his own, for there 1s not 
the ſlighteſt quotation from any Greek writer 
whatever from beginning to end. The prefer. 
ence indeed which Mr. Addiſon ſeems always 
inclined to give to the Latin poets, over _ 
| jd 
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of Greece,“ that is, to imitation over original 
genius, cannot be too ſeverely reprobated. The 
opinion of that juſtly celebrated writer has a 
vaſt influence upon public taſte; and it is no 
wonder, for the Spettator, of which the princi- 
ples of criticiſm are, in many inſtances, very 
ſuſpicious, is, nevertheleſs, deſervedly the moſt 
ular book ever writen. 

I ſhallnot, however, attempt here to ſupply 
that grand defect in Mr. Addiſon's perform- 
ance, having the fear of Greek, and the la- 
dies, before my eyes: not to mention that ſuch 
an attempt would fwell this ſlight eſſay to a ſize 
much beyond my intention. A few remarks, 
& on the general connection between 
the ſtudy of medals and poetry i ſhall beg leave 
to offer. 

It may juſtly bn obſeryed, that the know- 
lege of Greek medals is moſt neceſſary for a 
ſculptor, and perhaps an architect; while that 
of the Roman is the more intereſting to a pact, 
and a painter. This is owing to the former 
containing chiefly the head of ſome king, ſome 
god, or goddeſs, of exquiſite relief and work- 
manfſhip on the obverſe; while the reverſe ſel- 
dom, in the _ Greek coins. affards much 

fancy 


| * Was Addiſon ſkilled in the Greek language? If 
he was, his 105 ad taſte in neglecting the Greek writers; if he 
was not, as is ſuſpected, his Ignorance, muſt eyince him but 
very ill qualified for the office of a critic. Mr. Wiſe, in 
— Numei Badlriam, has a few inſtances of the connection 


between Greek and ſpecial work on the 
ſubject would in en 
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fancy of ſymbol, and in the Imperial Greek 
coins, is chiefly impraſſed with temples of 
cher deities. 

Jo a man of poetical i imagination the Roman 
coins are moſt entertaining, from the fine per- 
ſonifications and ſymbols to be found on their 
reverſes.—To inſtance in a few. 

Haeeiness has ſometimes the caduceus or 
wand of Mercury which Cicero, 1 Offc. tells 
us was thought to procure every wiſh. She 
has, in a gold coin of Severus, heads of poppy, 
to expreſs that our prime bliſs lyes in oblivion 
of misfortune, 


Hoes is repreſented as a ſprightly girl, walk- 


ing quickly, and looking ſtrait forward. With 


her left hand ſhe holds up her garments, that 
they may not unpede the rapidity of her pace ; 
while, in her right hand, ſhe holds forth the 
bud of a flower, an emblem infinitely more fine 
than the trite one of an anchor, which is the 
{ymbol of Patience, not of Hope. This perſo- 
nification, with ſome others, muſt have been 
very familiar to the ancients, for often in this, 
and a few more inſtances, no name, as 8PES AVG. 
or the like, is inſerted in the legend. 
ABUNDANCE is imaged as a ſedate matron, 
with a cornucopia in her hands, of which ſhe 
ſcatters the fruits over the ground, and does 
not hold up her cornucopia, and keep its con- 
tents to herſelf, as many modern poets and 
painters make ber do. 
The Emperor Titus, having cauſe to import 
a ROO ſupply of corn, during a ſcarcity at 
Rome, 
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Rome, that ſupply, or the anxoxa, is finely re- 
preſented as a ſedate lady, with a filled cornu- 
copia in her left hand, which ſhe holds upright, 
to indicate that ſhe does not, however, mean to 
ſcatter it, as Abundance has a title to do; but 
to give it to Equity to deal out. This laſt par- 
ticular is ſhewn by her holding a little image of 
Equity, known by her ſcales, and haſta pura, 
or pointleſs ſpear, - in her right hand, over a 
baſket filled with wheat. Behind the AN NON A 
is the prow of a ſhip, decked with flowers, to 
imply that the corn was brought by ſea (from 
Africa), and that the ſhips had had a proſperous 
voyage. The beſt poet in the world could not 
have given us a finer train of imagery; the 
beſt painter would be puzzled to expreſs. fo 
much matter in ſo ſmall a compals. 

Security ſtands leaning on a pillar, indica. 
tive of her being free from all deſigns and pur- 
| ſuits; and the poſture itſelf correſponds to her 
name. Horace, in deſcribing the wiſe man, 
mentions his being teres azque rotundus, round 
and poliſhed, againſt all the rubs of chance, an 
image ſeemingly derived from the column up- 
on which this ideal lady reclines. 

The emblems of PrErY, MopkEs rx, and the 
like, are equally appoſite and poetical. | 
* The happineſs of the ſtate is pictured by a 
ſhip, ſailing before a proſperous breeze: an 
image than which the ſuperlative genius of 
Gray could find none more exquiſite ; and he 
has accordingly uſed it in his moſt capital pro- 


duttion, The Bard, with due ſucceſs. 


The 
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The different countries of the then known 
world are alſo delineated with great poetical 
imagery. It affords patriotic ſatisfattion in 
particular to a Briton, to ſee his native iland 
often repreſented, upon the earlieſt imperial 
coins, fitting on a globe, with a ſymbol of mi- 
litary power, the labarum, in her hand, and the 
ocean rolling under her feet. An emblem 
almoſt prophetic of the vaſt power which her 
dominion over the ſea: will always give her, 
provided ſhe aſſerts her element of empite with 
due vigour and perſeverance. 
Coins alſo preſent us with Achaia; Africa) 
A angia, Alexandria, Arabia, Armenia, 
— th Bithynia, Cappadocia, Dacia, Dardaniag 
| = Hiſpania, Italia, Judæa, Mace 
BJ Mauritania,r Pannonia, Parthia, Phrygia, 
Sarm atia, Sicily, Scythia, Syria, and the rivers 
Danube, Nile, Rhine, Tiber. This perſoni- 
fication of provinces, ſo intereſting to the ima- 
gination, ſeems to have ariſen from the figures 
of Provinces carried in triumphs; as the perſo- 
nification of our old poets ſprung from t 
ideal perſons, aua nen in the Myſ= 
| terial Play 8.794981 9 Ofen 
.>Speaking of che portienl i imagery of ancient 
coins, it muſt not be forgotten that there is 
one, and, to add to the wonder, a colonial one, 
end of rude execution, of Auguſtus and Agrippa, 
inſcribed -1Me.. and D1vr x. Which has a high 
claim to merit in this way. On the reverſe the 
conqueſt of Egypt is repreſented by the appo- 
ſite metaphor of the crocodile, an animal almoſt; 
peguliar to that country, and at that period 
eſteemed 
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eſteemed altogether fo, which is chained to a 
Palms tree, at onbe a native of the coumry and 
fymbolic of victory. 

But of the poetical invention, diſplayed in 
very many of the aricient coins, thefe few in 
ſtances may ſuffice, conſidering, as has been 
faid, that Mr. Addifon has written ſo fully upon 
the ſubjed of the connection of this ſtudy with 
that of Latin poetry; and to enter upon that 
in other languages falls not into the brief your 
of this little performance. 

I think we are told that Rubens had a very 
fme collection of medals, and indeed, to a 
painter who dealed ſo much in allegorical ſub- 
zeQts, they muſt have been of the very firſt im- 
portance; for no where are the. attributes of 
perſonification ſo finely preſerved or — 
A cabinet of medals may indeed be 1 
the claſſic erudition of a painter. 
2 2 — * as che reverſbs are fs 

or E onffication, ſymbols 

of countries and e and the like fo the 

portraits to be ſeen on old coins are no leſs ima 

ant to a painter; the high merit of a en 
number of them, in every character, juſtl 

filing them to be regarded as the beſt ladies 
in the world. Not to mention that, to a painter 
of the higheſt rank, an hiſtorie painter, the ſeia 
ence of ancient medals is abſolutely neceſſary, 
that he may delineate his perſonages with the 
features they really bore when in exiſtence: 
This can only be attained in this way, or from 
flatues and buſts, ”"_ one of which will und 

u 
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neh as hundreds of medals; and indeed a tols 
lection of ſuch is only artdinable by princes. 

This haturalh/ leads me to conſider a little 
the advantages arifing from this ſtudy to ſeulp- 
tors. AlmGft all the ufes which cornett the 
ſcience of medals with painting, likewiſe render 
it ſubſervient to the art of the ſculptor, but 
the latter will, from the ſtudy of the Greek 
coins in particulat, derive no ſmall profit. The 
heads of the feveral deities repreſented off 
them, in the moft exquiſite alto-relievo, will 
tecommend them to his attention in a paritenlnt 
mahtret. 

The wonderful {kill of the Greeks in ſculp 
ture has always been a ſubjeft of admiratioꝶ te 
the wofld. Nations, in which «taſte for the 
mme arts has made any progreſs, have viewed, 
with univerſal applauſe, the wonderful efforts 
of Grecian genius; the character and e- 
of the faces, the contour, and purfett hature 
and ſymmetry of the whole figure; the Nretigth, 
chaſtiſed with inimitable morbrdezza, that, * 
not life itſelf, is almoſt ſuperior. 111 
Vet, i know not how it is, that the Grethan 
coins fifter productions of art, have never yet 

— o far as I kA6w; with proper 
attemion by men of taſte. I can only aceotint 
for this by ſuppoſing that the ſtudy of Greek 
medals has hitherto been looked upon as the 
province of the mere antiquary. But i will 
venture to ſay, that, to the man Who admifes 
medals folely as pieces of workmanſhip, thoſe 
1 Greece will afford the higheſt ſalisſactiom 

Conſidered 
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un in this view, and indeed in moſt 
others, they excell thoſe of Rome, the beſt 
times of Rome, to a ſurpriſing degree. The 
perfect beauty and tenderneſs of the female 
portraits, and che ſtrength , and expreſſion of 
the male, cannot be exceeded, in any ſhape, 
by the largeſt efforts of Grecian ſculpture. | 
In every quality of art the Roman coins yield 
to the Greek alone. If any era were to be aſ- 
ſigned to the Roman, as more eminent for 
workmanſhip than another, that from Auguſtus 
to Hadrian, muſt have the preference. In the 
days of Hadrian, in particular, the Roman 
mint ſeems to have been the very ſeat of art 
and genius; witneſs. the vaſt | number. of ex- 
quiſite perſonifications, engraven with equal 
workmanſhip, which ſwarm on the medals. of 
that prince. Vet, from his time, dovn to Poſ- 
tumus, coins of admirable execution are to be 
found. Thoſe of the Fauſtinas and Lucilla 
deſerve particular mention. There is one, and 
not an uncommon one, of the latter in great 
braſs, which yields to nothing of the kind. 
The reverſe i is a Venus, with the name around 
her. The portrait of the obverſe ſeems. to 
ſpring from the field of the coin. It looks, and 
breathes; nay, talks, if you truſt your eyes. 


Manca il parlar, di vivo altro non chiedi; 
Ne manca queſto ancor, s'agli occhi credi. , 


Tae conneRtion of the ſtudy of ancient; coins 
with architecture conſiſts in the views of many 
of the ancient edifices, which are found in per- 


yew ee on medals, and . 
The 
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"the coins of Tarſus are extremely remark- 
able for a kind of perſpeQtive in the figures, 
as Froelich obſerves. On others are found, 

triumphal arches, - temples,” fountains, aqua- 
dutts, eee circi, hippodromes, pa- 
laces, baſilicas, columns and obeliſks, baths, 
ſea-ports, pharoſes, and the like. Theſe 
furniſh much pleaſure and inſtruction to the 
 architeR, ind erde + id form His taſte to the 
ancient manner; a manner which unites 

perfect ſimplicity with ſublimity and grace; 

that manner which every age ew | in * 
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T* E principal and moſt common fource 
of pleaſure arifing from the ſcience of 
medals b their workmanſhip. The motives 
of delight which owe their origin to the other 
efforts of imitative art, will here likewiſe of 
courſe predominate. A philoſophic enquiry 
into the prime cauſes of our pleaſures ariſing 
from art, tho it would make an admirable ſub- 
jett for a treatiſe, yet were in this place foreign 
and impertinent. 

Not to enter then into that profound ſubjeQ, 
this we know, that the moſt barbarous nations 
are more pleaſed with the rudeſt efforts of art 
than with the moſt admirable works of nature ; 


end that, in proportion as the powers of the 
mind 
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wind are jarge and various, ſuch, likewiſe, are 
the pleafures which” it re from thoſe fas 
| tive productions of which can only 
> the ring of vaſt genfus. It follo' 
that the creation of art alike pleaſes the 
uninformed, and the moſt cultivated mind. 

In that creation the {kill of the en 
medals certainly deſeryes an honourab eo 
The offspri his labour, to the portableheſs 
and high A euch ing of miniature painting, 
the oli and expreſſion of ſculpture. 

The chief + and moſt commun amuſement, 
therefore, - which "attends this ſtudy, 
nates from the ſtrength and ſpirit, 5 "Os 
finiſh-and yy * which the e b . 
2 deſide a, there's are many re 
of entertainment in the ſcience of medals. Suon 
is the acquaintance which, ſo to ſpeak; 
it gives us with all the men of former times: 
Noding can be well more amuſing than to oo 
hiſtory, with cotemporary coins before yo. 
brings tha actions, in 4 manner, 1 
eyes; and We bt as in a cheatre, with ace 
before n 21. 

Portraits have been always: very jncereting 
es» re oe doubt hut 

ove of them gave riſe, not on] | 
but to S re No where are l 
found ſo ancient, ſo numerous, fo well pres 
ſerved, as in medals.” For a knowlege which, 
tha unimportant, is yet, to our triſling natures, | 
* intereſting, namely, tat of . 
eatures 


D 2 


_ 
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features of thoſe 1 8 . 
moſt ſurpaſſed wärn we are indebted to 
this, ſcience only. Lawgivers, monarchs, war- 
. . A, PPh 9 in An en 
5 bead, dad us ins havgb flache hui 
Through chimes and ages bears each form d 


{s name; Of AI 2910191 Yd 53192 elg1) 
73 la one ſhort view, ſubjected ta our eye, r ö 


. be, Emperors, a eh Beauties lic 0 
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| ase mark, * Gelicht the furly foattires 
"* of a Perſeus, or a Nero, and the lovely coun- 
tenance of a Fauftina, tho their vices diſgraced 
human nature... 118659 bas illinit 
The ſubjects of laſt ſection alſo eſpeciall 
regard! our amnſement: from medak. The idea 
beads and perſuns, nay the minuteſt - fymbols; 
afford matter-of amuſement. The Greek coins 
of cities preſent us wich exquiſite heads of deities; 
apparently. copied from ſtatues or paintings; 16 
_ that the works of Apelles and FPraxitelęs: may 
begueſſed at from cheſe extracts. The. majeſty 
of Jupiter, the modeſty of Diana, the beauty 
of Venus, the ferocity of Mars, and other ideal 
characters appear in the Grecian Civ ie coins With 
a-perfeftion not to; bei ſurpaſſed by human: art. 
Still. more | amuſement ſprin 85 Jo the re- 
verſes of medals, in as, much as -thel variety: .is 4 
greater. To enumerate the various reverſes 
 would-be- infinite and impoſſible; for there are 
— objedcis either of nature, or art, which do not 
make their APPEATANGE on ancient coins. ws 1 
22102821 0 
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Jo this ſatis faction we may add that of behold 
| ing, in lively portraiture, the — man- 
ners, and cuſtoms, religious and civil ceremonies 
in ſhort, the very form and preſſure of the times of 
the ancients. *"Medats almoſt preſent an hiſtory 
of manners, an article but very lately cultivated; 
yet perhaps the moſt uſeful and nene os al 
the provinces of hiſtory, '' 

For the ineffable delight which the ſheer an- 
tiquiſt takes in any ruſty commodity, and de- 
faced medals in particular, we ſhall not at 
to account, but will leave it to any author who - 
may, in future times, think of writing a- much- 
wanted treatiſe on the ' diſeaſes -of the human 
mind. Certain it is, that men there are of this 
deſcription, who look upon coins as the more 
ancient, and of courſe the more valuable, be- 
cauſe the portrait, reverſe; and legends, are 
almoſt totally obliterated, or at leaſt ſo far as not 
to be | recognizable by the moſt plodding aſſi- 
duity, and forlorn conjecture. That n | 
device; for a tattered banner. 


0 111 


Quanto e piu lacera, tanto e pia bella, 8 ot 


their beni on the ſcore of coins; whine 
as to the man of juſt taſte, the perfect preſer- 
vation of a medal forms one of its principal 
qualities:! T ER NIA 2319bitnos 4 unn 
Vet there is a different pleaſure in antiqua- 
rian objects and purſuits, felt by the moſt vigo- 
rous and enlighiened minds. The delight f 
the antiquiſt may be called a depraved appetite 
MN, ** mind, hich feeds on Wr 
; 9 Wit 
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imac It is perhaps a mere — amy 
curioſity, mingled with caprice, and 
driaciſm. Againſt this character the ridicule of 
Scriblerus is particularly ſhot; but with little 
effect, for our — exceetl in .viſiuns and 
nonſenſe. I ſay antiquiſts, for the name of anti- 
quary is ſacred. By antiquary, in foreign coun- 
tries, is implied a man who illuſtrates their an- 
cient laws, manners, poetry, but eſpecially their 
ancient: hiſtory. There men of the moſt ele- 
_ vated minds, are antiquaries, as Muratori, Leib- 
nmitz, Monteſquieu, Du Bos. Here men of ta- 
| De eil nos oor, forſooth, to ſtudies the moſt 
Important to their country, but leave it's antiqui- 
nes to chance. Every thing is important but our 
hiſtary; and we are profound in every ancient 
matter that is ſuperficial, and fuperficial in what 
is proſound. Even England cannot boaſt of 
one general hiſtorian, but truſts tothe inaccuracy 
of Rapin, and the ignorant neatneſs- of Hume. 
It 38, therefore, no wonder that the ſtudy of an- 
tiquity is here ridiculous; tho moſt important 
in other countries, none requiring greater ta- 
lents, learning, or induſtry. But the hiſtoric 
antiquary has the pleaſure of — ſociety, 
and enlightening whole nations, while the me- 
daflic has only an innocent amuſement. ' This 
| amuſement, conſidered merely as riſing from 
antiquarian objetts, has not been explained, 
tho felt by moſt people, and the more by the 
more learned. It ſeems analogical with that 
which we derive from an extenſive for 


Weed: delights to expand itſelf into diſtant 
places, 
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places, ſo alſo into diſtant times. We connect 
ourſelves with theſe times, and feel as it were a 
double exiſtence. The paſſions are fingularly 
affefted by minute circumſtances, tho mute to ge- 
neralities; and the reliques of antiquity impreſs us 
more than its general hiſtory. A coin of Julius 
Czfar, for inſtance, brings him cloſer to our 
ideas, and imprints him more on our mind. The 
principle of curioſity implanted in our breaſt, 
as the prime ſpring of knowlege, alſo concurs. 
Cicero obſerves the pleaſure we feel in ſpots 
remarkable for great actions, or other memorable 
hiſtories, and a ſimilar ſenſation appears to con- 
tribute to antiquarian amuſement. Our ſenſes 
are moſt affected by ſenſible objects; hence to- 
kens of diſtant friends, amd the whole fri 

of reliques of ſaints. But it is difficult to anato- 
mize ſuch a ſubjett; and theſe ideas are ſub. 


mitted to the reader's refleQion, 
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HESE metals are well known to be prin. 
cipally three; Gold, Silver, and the vari- 
ous modifications of Copper. 

The ſtandard of the utmoſt purity of gold is 
fixt at twenty-four carats, From theſe twen- 
12 carats almoſt every nation in modern 

rope has dedufted nearly two, which are 
ſo that the moſt uſual purity 


NESS 


carb purifying of gold to it's higheſt ſtandard 
is a work of art and toil, unknown in the early 
times. Hence the moſt ancient gold coins ex- 


iſting, 
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ſting, thoſe of Lydia, aud pther ſtates in Aſia 
Minor, are not of the pureſt gold. This 
metal is never ſbund in it's natural ſtate above 
awenty-two carats fine, but, ;generally under 
that ſtandard; and thoſe earlieſt coins, pre- 
ſenting the gold. in it's natural. ſtate, are muc 
under it. Many of them indeed ſeem of the 
metal ancienly called. e Fookiting of 
gold and ſilver. 

But when Philip of Macedon _ the 
firſt, gold of Greece, procured-from. the mines 
of Philippi 3 in Thrace, the art/of refining gold 
had attained great perfection, for his coins are 
of the utmoſt purity. They are rivalled by 
thoſe of, his fon Alexander, and of other 
princes and cities within a few centuries of 
that age. The gold coins of the Egyptian 
Piolemys are of twenty-three catàts three 
grains fine, and only one grain alloy. The 
progrefs of the arts encouraged this refinement 
of gold, for the finer gold is, it is the more 
malleable, and workable. 

The Roman gold coinage, appearing long 
after the art of refining the metal was brought 
to a great height, it is very pure from the ear- 
lieſt times. Some writers lay that the coins of 
Titus fall from the old purity ; but this is falſe, 

for ſtom adtual trial of the coins, it is clear that 
no change takes Place till the reig n of Severus, 
AMY then. only in very few a Moſt of 
the Roman gold was brought from Dalmatia 
and Dacia, where that metal is ſtill found. 
The ealtern partſof Hungary Wa to an- 
„ Ciegt 
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cient Dacia, and a remarkable m_— 
non of gold is there obſerve}; for it 

Hates up the vines at Tokay,” and is found in 
the ſtem zu as it * in the ſtraw of corn ih 
another place. | Sag 7 > 2 bie zen! 
We are forte by Pliny] that wel gofd 
Las found mixt with ſilber; and When the 
later amounted to one fiſth, the metal wWas 
3 led electrum. Sometimes, as he Sblerves, 
the filver was added. He fays the gold Was 
refmed by mercury; Which mingled with it, 
but rejeftcd all alloy: and the gold was after 
delivered from the mertury, yoni 
them in ſkins, upon which the mitte 
- "thro, and left the pure gold. In is Fork 
indeed gold was very refined, for Bodin tells 
us that the goldſmiths of Paris, upon melting 
a Veſpaſian of gold found only a 788th | co 


allo 
— The moſt ancient ver is, like the gold, 
not of ſuch purity as in ſucteeding "wt 
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moſt of the Greek in particular. The Roman 
filver is rather inferior to the preſent ſtandard; 
even from the beginning; but in the time of 
Severus very bal filver appears, and continued 
till that of Diocletian. Let not the reader 
however fall into the error of many medallie 
writers, who miſtake the denarii aerti, or eop- 
r waſhed with ſilver, for ſilver currency. 
rom Claudius Gothicus to Diocletian, that 
is from the year 270-till 284; ſilver coins are 
extremely ſcarce. | During-theſe fourteen years 
no leſs than eight emperors reigned, Uſur- 
pers aroſe in Gaul, who injured the commerce 
with Spain, where moſt ſilver was found; and 
the conſtant commotions concurred; fo that 
even the gold coins of thoſe eight emperors are 
extremely rare. Silver is ſtill ſcarcer, but is 
attually — of moſt of thoſe eight princes: and 
it is certain that copper waſhed with ſilver was not 
ſilver currency, but quite a diſtinqt coinage, of 
which ſee afterward. But, long before this, occa- 
fional depravations of ſilver coin had taken place. 
Pliny“ tells us that Antony mixed iron with his 
filver denarii; and i have ſeen, and tried, a de. 
narius of Antony LEG. v1, which flies to a mag. 
„E 510 wo) get IPL 6 0 HS 
_ « Proceeding to the braſs employed in mintage 
by the ancients; when pure, which is rather un- 
common, it conſiſts of two kinds: the red, or 
what the ancients called Cyprian braſs, what 
we call Copper; and the yellow; or Brals. 
. 8990 [gans 201) 16149 RL 8 911 "As 
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„As medals of theſe metals are generally co. 
vered with patina, no attention has yet been 
id to the difference. But it ſhall afterward 
ſhewn that, in Roman coins, braſs was double 
the value of copper; and there is reaſon io think 
that the Greeks followed the ſame rule. For to 
make braſs out of copper, the-native metal, re- 
quired art and toil. So far as i have obſerved 
_ is moſt generally employed in Greek coin- 
In the Roman — the largeſt ſize, or 
ſe leſtertis are of braſs; the middle ſize are 
partly braſs, partly copper; the former being 
vii, and nde the value of the later, 
which are 46. But of this when mh come ts 
the value of Roman money. 

Having ſpoken of theſe three 3 . 
let us proceed to mention the mixed. With us 
every coin of mixed metal is looked upon, with- 
out heſitation, as the produce of a forger's craft; 
but with, the ancients it was . their 
coins in mixed metals being numerous. 

Taking theſe mixtures according to their 
dignity ty, the firſt which occurs is ele rum, being 
of gold and ſilver, the later amounting to the 
fifth part, or upward. It was either found natu- 
rally ſo, as Pliny ſays, or done by art. The 
earlieſt coins of Lydia, and other lates of Aſia 
Minor, are often in this metal; as are thoſe of 
the kings of the Boſphorus Cimmerius- duriog 
the imperial ages of Rmme. 

The next in value were Corinthian braks 
had the ancients even ſtruck a ſingle medal in 
yur metal, which, WARES for 8 a 
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fond antiquary, hey did not. That celebrated 


metal, during the very little time it was ever 


known 2 71 was certainly ed an tlie 
fabrication of vaſes and other ornamental 
Indeed its era of being in uſe wat, at any rate} 
very: ſhort; for Pliny the eder tells us, that 
for a long time it had been utterly unknown? 
With reaſon, therefore, we may laugh at thoſe 
eluded» authors, who pretend not only to find 


this metal in Imperial coins, but even — ä 


three kinds of it, namely, 1. Tbat in which 
gold predominates e 2. That in which filver 
is woſt eminent: g. That in Which braſs is 
the moſt-plenteous metal; ,bfuſpe&t Enea Vi 
one of the earlieſt writers on medals, to ha 
been the author of this ſtrange idea; which 
Savot, a writer of the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth century, had ſenſe enough to confute; 
Vicb memions, as of this kind, the coin of Au- 
puſtus, ſttuck lainder Tiberius, with his: ſtatue 
CONSENSV SENAT. Er. EQ. ORDIN;' b. ol N. 
the IATA sas, 1vS$ritia of Livia, the 
CLVITATIBVS!ASLE ATESTITVAISsH the ses, 
and piece with the Civic crown of Claudius: 
The iniſtake muſt have ariſen from the cireums 
ſtance of the D ay ene of it not being 
able to account for the various mixtures and 
 mbdlifications: of: braſs, obſervable in ancient 
| wine of the large fize ; N 3 . 
4 ©3 2 Gov, ATTN AS, + uin 
 nerdmnao) hotkey Hut an! An 4 n 18:13 
 ®* Adeeque exolevit Caen ris o, 
Lu and in ære dolls poſt ro 6 az 
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in fo common a metal; appear fo odd to _—_ 
eyes. But, not to mention the authority 
Pliny, | above: quoted, ' which) is peffect "poo 
or that of later antiquaries; bende lare 
that: they: bavenever'ſgen-dne>ooin of 'Corin. 
thian-brafi;o0n braſs mingled with the fighteſt 
Proportion df gold ot falvier;; there is ano. 
wel evidence of: ſuch ſimiple ſtrufture, and 
vet ſuch vaſt weight, that ne chn well 
matk the abſence of anti more than 
ts onuſſion, namely, that it is in the 1 
rial ſtertit wvorti abbut: two-pence,' and dupbx. 
diaru worth about a penny, that this 
al is dikcoyered, for d remember not to 
E bear Oklemedallions in it.. As theo greut 
ſze and weight of theſe pieces are wel known, 
and: they: faſſedi in common currency for ſo 
little, it were truh durprifing could the an- 
cienta have afforded any gold or ſibver in theit 
fabrie ;-[ bay, a — of either tal 
over the braſs l! o r eki 
The fad is that thefs coins, which: ſome 
medallic |authors- have called Gorimhian braſs; 
are only ſtruck on a modifications of common 
braſs. Zinc, of which lapis Calaminaris is tlie 
ore, when mingled with cop 
gives-it a great variety of hues; in 
the quality; of the zinc, or of the copper. 
bell and fineſt of theſe; hues belongs to what ig 
new termed prince's metal, which 9 to be 
that which the firſt medalliſts called Corinthian 
braſs. A late vriter - obſerves that there are 
certain ſubſlandes which, e be called 


in ihe furnace, 
87 8 rtion to 
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ores of inc, fuch à8 lapis Aleaniesie un Cates 

mine, as alſo; —.— cndwia ( This is 4-0 
en ſometimes | 

a—_ — It is ſometimes 0 | 

colour, and ſometimes red, and — : 

grey, — the inixture af them all. It is 

Heavy; har gs and, when broken: in 

rand exiles — — fu | 
a :copious fumes 

dove ad ale tor itſelf which condenſes! 

ibo yery) light: mg yt mayer and 


= 


then of-:a greyifh : white. Nut care muſt obe 
— 2 — be Calamine be not mirad wW˖th a 


pytites or the white /arfe.« 


— — — lead ord. Zinc 


ſome called Spelter, and by others Tu 
mines 


readih wich lead, and tin, renderii hom 
mare brite, and lei malleabla. Wben inis 
* oo: mixt) with ſour times thb quantity: - 

it becomes a | beittle: metal o 
ef „ Which is well Known by the name! 
f prireta 200g dal. The making öß 
princes metal is by — three | ounces! off . 
copper 12 — v r | 
it 48:cold;; * Wprar a m 

remaining iel vich a hammer.“ ape wart 
— from Pliny chat thoſe coins _— 4 
tor Corinihian braſa were of c pr 

than is princes metal. [1015 2512 lo ono t 17. — no 
Io place the ſucceeding ſorts /1of | mixtures! © 
ayoording 16 4beif actual value, were-an attenipt 


70. go di td eon 2arfugr T 10k si, 
01. - # Brookes's Nat, Hiſt, Vol. v. 
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nfluous'as difficult.” They ſhalt therefore 
be Gctailed 4s theyurife Its. 26 - 51 


Of dls hope to el o, a 


as 


eniperors) ſome arel at fliſt of itolerable ſilver; 


i 


but they. degenerate inte a metal, 
called byl the French miedatlies/ writers? potin, 
being a mixture of: copper and tin with; alittle: 
ſilver. ———— 3 
many them an done 1 uliàr 
ſtyle, with —̃— oryer 
Nothelin, >a noted colle gor of this century; had 
a domplete ſuit of this metal: and among us 
Craven Ord. Eiq. poſſeſſes à fine; ſet! There 
art like wiſe braſs coins uf Egypt, of three ſizes, 
from, the earlieſt Roman emperors! there, and 
of a different fabrication. Some rin of what 
is called large brafs, are of tlioſe mixtures mow 
eallnd::potimetal;.ignd;beltmernak After abe 
time of Valerian and Gallienus cbinage of braſs 
with a {mall adllition of ſilver, is that authorized 
bye Rate; being che denarii uri The coins: 
af lead or copper, 3 gold or ver; are 
by Roman for gers. 
Dein — . — in eat of undoubred 
| y+ |» Some duch of; Tigranes are men- 

— as by:Joberty but are now per- 
ſobtly knoun to! be forgenes. | An ancient 
writer informs that tim money buas iſſued by 
: Dionyſtus, one of the Sicilian but none 

has been found: ©: vi 1109* 55171 — 155 — 1 5 64 
In Rome Jeadep coins muſt have been pretty 
Dient. for Plautus mentions them in one or 
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two paſſages of his mY And 4 few imperial 
ones have been found, but they are chiefly tryal 
pieces, V in order to enable Fre. artiſt to judge of 
the progreſs of the dye. Others are thoſe which 
have been plated.by forgers, but the covering 
worn off. In 1740 Ficoroni publiſhed at Rome 
his Piombi Antichi, in which he gives a great 
number of leaden coins. He ſuppoſes that many 
ſerved for tiekets to the gueſts at feſtivals. That 
ſtrange work the Notitia Imperii Romani, written 
in the days of Arcadius and Honorius, and worthy 
of that benighted period, mentions, if i remember 
right, coins of leather, among others, of which 
delineations are there given; and which are to- 
tally unlike any SAT coins yea found, or ever 
to be found. 
A few bereuen relating to ancient. coins 
which deſerve notice, and yet which do not fo 


properly fall under any of the other ſeQions of 
this work, nor are propoſed to be treated at ſach 


length as to conſtitute ſeAions of themſelves, i 
ſhall beg leave to ſtate here. © | 


The Roman Mint, as the moſt important of 
theſe articles, deſerves to be firſt mentioned. 


hte rh Greek Mints we know little or. A + 
ut 


x2 Trinumm.. Act. IV. Sc. 4. et alibi. The N owe. * 
of Martial, lib. I. ep · 100, Mates leaden mp ny. | 
however deny leaden money amo Rho 095 jor | 
Plumbeys was merely a term for a thing of no value. — 

1 80 Paſſexi Tj many. Ieaden coins may be num 

* inter experimenta monetariorum, inter quz . I 
forme quzdam, quæ nummos maxim. moduli v Fo 1 


” ow ; 8 31 * Pn 't * , 
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but * engravers employed; 
the moſt important object indeed to the lover 
of medals. But the Roman Mint we know was 
juſtly regarded as one of the moſt eſſential or- 
naments and ſinews of the ſtate. It's importance 
was vaſt, from the vaſtneſs of that empire thro 
which it's produce was to circulate. a, 

Not to enter at large into the ſubjeA, which 
indeed cannot be expected here, a few notices 
only ſhall be given which are moſt. f to 

ſcience of medals. 

The Queſtor ſeems at firſt to have had the 4. 
reftion of the Mint, as well as the Treaſury. 
About the time of the firſt coinage. of filver in 
Rome, or 266 years before Chriſt, the Trium- 
viri Monetales ſeem to have been created. 
They were at firſt of 'the ſenatorial rank, till 
Auguſtus appointed them from the equeſtrian; 
and the alteration ſeems. to have continued. 
However this be; the title Triumvirs remained 
till after Caracalla, as appears from inſcriptions. 
given us by Gruter, and by Bouteroue. But 
under Aurelian it is probable there was but one 
maſter of the e * 
and i A this change took ns: * Gal- 


* Pon us aſcribes their firſt creation, to the year of 
Rome 463, or 289 before Chriſt: 44 gem 2. $ de origine 
Faris. On coins of Auguſtus and Tiberius their names are 
common with 111 VIR. A. A. A. r. r. Triamviri Auro, Ar- 
La Aere, Flando, Ferunde Triumvirs for melting and 

Gold, Silver, and Braſs. Julius made Qatar wiri 
who continaed for 1 . 
ſtus reſtored the rt 
Vopiſcus, in Aurcliano, | 
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lienus. Aurelian having conquered the revolted 
provinces, and united the whole empire again, 
ſeems to have altered the form of the mints in 
the capital provincial cities, and to have ordered 
them all to ſtrike money with Latin legends, and 
of che ſame forms; for with him firſt appear coins 
on this plan vith mint-marks of cities and 
ee He ſeems alſo to have permitted the pro- 


incial cities to ſtrike gold and ſilver, as at 
Rome. And we know from his coins that the 
aureus, which had diminiſhed by degrees to about 
80 s, was by him reſtored to 100.“ It is to 
cheſe cauſes perhaps that we may attribute the 
noted rebellion of the moneyers in his reign, 
who in fact by the above regulations muſt have 
ſuffered the loſs of half their profits; beſide 
three fourths of them loſing work. And 1000 
workmen deprived of bread, for we cannot well 
ſuppoſe thoſe ejected to be more numerous, will 
cauſe commotions in even the moſt potent govern- 
ment; but Mr. Gibbon has well ſhewn that Aure- 
lian's concealed foes took this occaſion to excite 
a ſerious rebellion, in which he loſt 7000 of his 
beſt troops. It is likely that the Procurator 
Monetae, who ſeems to have ſucceeded the Ratio- 


nalis, firſt aroſe about chis time. 

by In 
a '* On the coi of filver, billon, — pl 
braſs, every med — knows no 5 under 


Aurelian. That emperor from the abundance of gold he met 
with in his eaſtern conqueſts, 828 it to be commoner 
in nature than ſilver, onguſs, concl 

We learn from the Notitia =” 1 the | 
in * nes os under the title, Sub Wide oa Firi __ 


Ry 
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In the Roman colonies the direAion of the 
Mint appears to have been with the Duumviri, 
or two annual magiſtrates elected in imitation of 
the conſuls at Rome. Their names often occur 
upon colonial coin, which tho generally of rude 
invention, and ruder execution, is 0 olten 100 
tereſting and important. 

The ancient manner of coining was vety Sega 
as we may judge from the coins themſelves, and 
from the inſtruments, as they are repreſented oh 
the reverſes of ſome ancient medals, particularly 
one with this legend r. ARISILVsS. The engrav- 
ing of the dye was indeed a work of much labour, 
and genius, and at Rome Greek artiſts were 
uſually employed in it. It is thought ſurpriſing 
that hardly two ancient coins have been 
found eradliy dle fame, there being always ſome 
minute alteration or other. Hence many anti- 
args have been. induced to that wild opinion, 

at there was never, in the good ages of the 
Roman empire, above one coin ſtruck from one 
dye. Indeed M. Beauvais, a moſt able judge 
of. theſe matters, informs us that the only two 
Roman imperial coins of the firſt times, which he 
had ſeen petfettly alike, were of Galba: and 
competent judges. of this ſcience caution us, when 
we meet with two coins quite alike, to be upon 
a=" iat. the” 2 2 or one: of them. "mak 

3 mu 


e 8 karg is this U. Puavek URATORES 
MontT#.  Proctrator Monetae $ iſcianae. ' Procurut. Monetae 
Heienſis, Procurat. Monetæ Urbis Romæ. Procuret. 


onetue Lugdunenſis, Pracurat. = Arelatenſir, Proturate 
Moncetae Triber rum. | 
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muſt alſo he obſerved that the differences in coins, 
apparently from the ſame dye; are often very 
minute, ſo as ſometimes to eſcape an eye not uſed 
to microſcopic obſervation of this ſort. -But in 
fact it would be ſurpriſing if any two ancient coins 
were now found ſtruck with the fame dye; for 
out of each million iſſued, not above one has 
reached us. Dyes ſoon give way by the vio- 
tence of the work; and the ancients had no pun- 
cheons nor matrices, but were forced to 
many dyes for the ſame coin. Even in our 
mint; upon ſending for a ſhilling's worth of new 
half-pence, it will appear that three, or four, 
_ dyes have been uſed. Sometimes the obverſe of 
the dye gives way, ſometimes the "reverſe; but 
among us it is renewed by puncheons, tho with 
variations in the lettering, or other minute ſtrokes; 
while the ancients were orced to recur to er 
dye differently engra ven. 
The engravers of the dye were called Cools: 
tores. Other officers employed in the Roman 
mint were the Aſfayers of the metal, Spectatores, 
Expectatores, or Nummulari. The refiners Ce- 
narii. The Melters Fuſarii, Flatuari, Flaturarii. 
The Eguatores Monetarum who adjuſted the 
weight. The Suppoſtores who put the pieces in 
the dye, and the. Malleatores who ſtruck it. A 
Primicerius was at the head of each office; and 
e 08 a be lg calle 3 & e. To) 


S. 23 
* 
. ? 


- ® Bouterone, from whom our account of the Roman | 
mint is chiefly derived, gives us this ancient inſcription: 
M. Canuleius Joximus. Hic arte, in Coclatura Clodiana, evicit 


omnes, 
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The metal, when —— and refined, was caſt 


y the melters in the of bullets, in order 
to aſſiſt the | high relief. This operation, 
expreſt in the title of che tyiumuiri mo- 
netales, by Nando, is evident from the an- 
cient coins, which are not cut, or filed, on 
the edges; but often cracked, and always 
rough and unequal. In modern coinage the 
blank pieces are flat; and cut round by 
the ſtroke of a machine: a plan followed 
even in the ſeventh or eighth century, and 
after, as appears from our heptarchic pen- 
nies, which: are accurately cut in a perfect 
circle. /; Theſe bullets were then put into 
the dye; and received the impreſſion by 
repeated ſtrokes of the hammer, feriundo. 
Sometimes it would ſeem that a machine 
was uſed to ſtamp the coins, for Bouteroue 
tells us that in a grotto near Baiz was a 
picture of the Roman mintage, and a ma- 
chine repreſented which upheld a large 
Kone, ſeemingly with intent that, by drop- 
ping it at once, it ſhould ſtrike the coin. 
It is looked upon as a certain rule in 
this ſcience, that none of the ancient money 
was caſt in molds, except the moſt ancient 
and very large Roman braſs, vulgarly called 
weights, and other Italian pieces of that 
ſort. All other caſt coins are ſorgeries of 
ancient or of modern times: for this was 
a manceuvre of the ancient forgers, as we 
learn from ſeveral Roman mode men 
avec 


| ® A print ofone may be fn i th M= P 
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have been found, and which have led the 
unſkilful to imagine that the ancients firſt 
caſt. their money. in dyes; and then ſtamped 
it, to make the impreſſion more deep and 
ſharp; an idea ſo utterly rr as to need | 
no confutation. 

The ancients, tho ſtran yh w the art of 
impreiſing legends upon the edge of their 
money, like the pxzcus ET TUTAMEN upon 
our crown pieces, and to the fine inden- 
tation obſervable on our gold, yet knew 
| ſomething of crenating the edges of their 

coin. This they did * cutting out regular 
notches on the Fro Some of the Syrian 
coins, and of the Roman conſular, with a 
few other early ones, are ornamented in 
this manner. The former were caſt in this 
ſhape, then ſtruck. The later was done by 
inciſion to prevent forgery, by ſhewing the 
inſide of the metal. They were anciently 
called ſerrati, and Tacitus ſays the Ger- 
mans preferred them to other Roman coins. 
But the old forgers alſo imitated this; and 
1 have a ſerrated conſular coin, of which the 
inciſions, like the reſt, are plated with filver 
over copper. 

It may not be i improper to add to this ſec- 
tion ſome hints as to the number of an- 
cient coins, with quite different reverſes, 
which we have. The Abbé Rothelin had 
in his cabinet no leſs than 1800 coins of 
Probus, whoſe reign was but of ſeven years. 


The 


— — — 


5 Scrion * | 
The number of Roman gold imperial coins 


= amount to 53000; the falver to 10, 00; 
the brafs to go, o. The whole of 
the different ancient coins, known to us, to 
about 80,000- | But this „ canoe be 
very accurate. 
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n. 7 Sizes, and original Vale: LY 
HPO 0259 - Greek Coins. 


IN the reſt of this wok Greek 100 Ro- 

man coins are conſidered as Medals, but 

in this and the following ſection, as Money; 

a part of my plan, perhaps the moſt uſeful, if 
not the molt intereſting. * - 


Ni utile eſt quod facimus ſtulta eſt gloria. 


Pu baus. | 


A Gon aig of this ſubje& is ſo nece oy 
to every reader of the claſſics, as almoſt to di 

pute the preference with the ſtudies of ancient , 
Geography and Chronology. It is no wonder 

then that many of the mol learned writers in 

every age and country, from Budzus, whoſe 

weep was publiſhed about 1520, to dan 

| W 
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who gave his in 1767, have undertaken fo in- 
tereſting a theme; and it might be expected 
of courſe, that every part of it had been, by 
ſuch diligent inveſtigation, laid open to every 
capacity. Vet this is ſo far from being the 
caſe, that we are yet in the rudiments of the 
ſcience, in ſo far as concerns the real mone 
of the ancients. The ideal, which is indeed 
the moſt important province of diſcuſſion, has 
been pretty clearly aſcertained; and we are 
almoſt as well acquainted with the Attic Mna, 
or Mina, and the perplexing progreſs of the 
Roman ſeſtertia, as with our own pounds. But 
with the aCtual coin of the ancients the caſe 
is different ; and the ignorance even of the 
learned, in this point, is wonderful. 
This is owing to two cauſes. Thoſe men of 
erudition, who have made ſuch laborious en- 
uiries into the ideal money of the Greeks 
and Romans, have never been medalliſts: and 
medalliſts have never entered upon this diſ- 
cuſſion. It is doubtful indeed whether the. 
former claſs diſplay greater ignorance of the 
coins themſelves; or medalliſts of this theo- 
retic-part of the ſcience. Nor has the great 
progreſs of the ſtudy of medals had any effe& 
upon this important ſubjea; for Arbuthnot, 
and Clarke, the lateſt writers, are, if poſſible, 
more ignorant of medals than Budæus, the 
very firſt. The later profeſſes his love of 
medals, but quotes a conſular coin with the 
head of Cicero; and looks upon one of the 
thirty pieces of ſilver, the reward of the trea- 
ee | chery 
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chery of Judas, and which was ſaid to be pre- 
ſerved among ſome reliques at Paris, as worthy 
of reference and memoration. Arbuthnot, “ 
if we judge from kis book, had never ſeen any 
ancient coins; and Clarke, it is well known, was 
quite ignorant of them. The later, with all his 
labour, ſeems even to have known nothing of 
the theoretic of the real ancient money; 
elſe he could not have fallen into ſuch ſtrange 
ſlips as this, in page 172 of his work: The 
« rei were of ſeveral ſorts; the denarius 
ereus, the follis, and ſeſtertius reus; i. e. 
* the As, and it's Subdiviſions. The leaſt of 
theſe, the follis, or ſeſtertius æreus, was worth 
at leaſt four Aſes, inſtead. of being a ſubdiviſion 
of it. Indeed Dr. Mead's Catalogue ſeems to 
have been almoſt the only book on nale which 
had undergone his peruſal. - » T 
On the other hand, the iqhordaice of me- 
dalliſts on this ſcore is no leſs profound. To 
this day they, look upon the Didrachms of 
Aegina, ſo celebrated in antiquity, as Tri- 
drachms of Aegium; and upon the early obo- 
lus as a braſs. coin. In the Roman claſs the 
large braſs is eſteemed the as, while it ſhall be 
1 a little farther on that it is the ſeftertius, 
and worth four aſes. . The denarius is reck- 
oned at ten th even in the imperial times: 
whereas it only went at that rate for the firſt 
ninety years al ter the coinage of ſilver at Rome. 
The denarius æreus is taken for ſilver PT 
. wit 


9 + His work, as the preface ral is taken from the Hiſtovia 
rei nummariæ of Hoſtius, 
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with other miſtakes which evince that medalliſt 
are as ignorant of the theory, as the others a are of 
the practice. * \ 

1 is the intention of this lie view to join 
the medallic ſcience with the theoretic; and to 
Muſtrate each by the aſſiſtance of the other. 

Senſible however of the difficulty of the ſubjett, 
the author only 4 upon to point out the path 
which ought to rſued: as in an attempt, 
which is _ fo full Mo novelty, miſtakes may at 
firſt ariſe which: future diſcoveries may remove. 

At the fame time he muſt ſay. that he has ſpared 
no labour upon this ſubje&; but with what 
ſucceſs the reader muſt determine. 

Moſt books upon this branch of ſcience are 
filled with controverſ y upon articles which can- 
not 5 ſettled by any enquiry whatever; Rays 

n points which are foreign to the ſubj 
Well may it be ſaid to theſe g N in Gs rich 
of him in Terence, 


Feciſtis probe i Incertior ſum wt quam Sen 


Avoiding endleſs debate the author ſhall only 
arrange a clear account of the Greek and Ro- 
man money, illuſtrated by perpetual reference 
to the coins themſelves. If occaſion unavoid- 
ably ariſes of arraigning former writers, it ſhall 
be done with ſuch candour, and rigid Juſtice, 
as the author would wiſh to be uſed toward him- 
ſelf by any to whom his opinion may ſeem cen- 
ſurabſe. This conſideration ſeems totally to 
have eſcaped former writers upon this matter, 
who judge as if they were never to be judged. 
The whole aerimony of their ſtyle ſhall be 

avoided, 


" 
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avoided, along with their poſitiveneſs. It may 
ever be obſerved that they are moſt poſitive when 
they are moſt in the wrong; as might be evinced 
from the eſter trus nunguam aereus ſuit of Budæus, 
and Gronovius, down to ſimilar aſſertions of Ar- 
buthnot and Clarke, equally ſtrong and equally 
falſe. In this little eſſay the words and-phraſes 
certainly, ſurely, no one can controvert, it is beyond 
a ſhadow of doubt, and the like, ſhall be regarded 
as unknown to the language; and the terms 
perhaps, it is probable, it would ſeem, we may ſup. 
poſe, ſubſtituted in their room. F a4 


2 


ARTIcIE I. Greek Silver. 

It is a common, and very juſt obſervation, 
that the light of ſcience, like that of the ſun, 
has always moved from eaſt to weſt. From the 
eaſt therefore, it is moſt probable that the firſt 
invention of money aroſe, like the other arts 
and ſciences ;. and ſpred from thence into the 
weltern countries of the world. SY 
The firſt ſhape in which money, app al 
it is well known, was that. of pieces of meta 

without, Rated form or impreMiion, but merely 
regulated to a certain weight. For weight w. 
the grand Randard of ancient coinage ; in 724 
much that all large ſums were paid in weight 


- 


even down to-the Saxon period of England, 
With us weight is now applied to each par- 
ticular piece, and that only in gold; whereas, 

. 4 with 
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with the ancients, weight was applied to the 
ſum total; to ſilver, as well as gold; nay, in 
ſome inſtances, to braſs. This diſtinction it is 
begged that the reader will bear in mind, elſe 
he will hardly attain a clear idea of the ancient 
. 

As weight was thus the original mode of 
money, independant of impreſhon, it will be 
proper to treat firſt of ſuch — ſums as were 
determinable by weight. ere we proceed to the 
ſpecies of coins, or that part which ſucceeded 
the former, and was more ſpeedily judged of 
by the form and impreſſion of each particular 
coin. This method is no doubt new, but is 
the moſt conſonant to  precition, and to the pro- 
greſs of coinage. 

In Greece, to which this ſeQion relates, 
large ſums were referred to ſo many Mnae, or 
| Minae ; and the yet larger denomination of ſo 
many Talents. The Mina of every country is 
thought to have contained 100 drachme, or 
{mall filver coins of that country; and the 
Talent 60 Minz. The Mina is regarded as a 
| corny weight of the country to which it be- 

ged. The Attic pound is conſidered as the 
fame with the Roman, and very nearly our 
pound Troy. Dr. Arbuthnot aſſerts the com- 
mon Attic pound to have been of 16 ounces and 
equal to our pound: 3 merely that 
he may eaſily explain a paſſage in Livy: but 
againſt this urd aſſertion oy ancient er 
Conlpires. Tt 3 
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The Mina of Athens had, at firſt, 73 drach-. 
merz but Solon gave it 100.“ The drachm 
in ancient weight, as now in medical weight, 
was an eighth part of an ounce. In coinage 
alſo eight drachms went to the ounce; the Mna 
or pound of 12 ounces: in courſe had g6; but 
four were given to the round ſum to ſupply defects 
in alloy ; and indeed in conſequence of a com- 
mon practice in all ages and countries, of giving 
ſome addition to a large weight. Thus the 
pound in. weight had but 96 drachmæ in fad, 
while the pound in tale had 100; as the Ro- 
man libra in weight had but 84 denarii; in tale 
100; and as our pound in tale, by an inverſe 
progreſs, i is not a third of our pound in weight. 
The common, or leſſer, Talent of Athens 
had 60 Mine; or 6000 drachms. The other 
ancient Talents uſed in coinage, if we truſt Dr. 
Arbuthnot, and his authorities, ſtood thus with 
. to che Athenian. | 
The Syrian Talent had =. 215 Attic Mine, 
The Ptolemaic =. 0 F 
The Antiochian <-., = - 60 
The Eubæan 60 
The Babylonian n- 70 
80 
80 


2 The larger Attic - — 
The Tyria = =. = = 
The — „ „ „ „ 
The Eginean - - 100 
The Rhodian - <- 100 
Putting the Attic drachm of ſilver at 9 
of our money, the beſt medium value, the 
| | Mina 


gs Plutarch in a Solone. 
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Mina of Athens will be worth gl. 168. and the 
Athenian common Talent 226“. The reſt may 
eaſily be eſtimated in proportion. 

But for my own part 4 queſtion this liſt of 
talents much; and indeed many ancient autho- 
rities are little to be relied on. Writers on 
this ſubjetXt confeſs that the numbers in all an- 
cient MSS. are the parts moſt ſubjett to error, 
as being almoſt always contratted. They ought 
alſo to allow. that the authors themſelves muſt 
often be liable to wrong information. 

- Herodotus mentions that Darius King of 
Perſia ordered gold to be paid into his treaſury 
by the Eubæic talent, and filver by the Baby- 
lonic. The Eubzic is eſteemed to be that af- 
terward called the Attie; and as we eſtimate 
gold by carats, ſo it feems natural that the moſt 
precious metal would be regulated by the moſt 
minute weight. But i confeſs i take the Baby- 
lonic talent to be the ſame with that of Egina. 
Mr. Raperf has proved the firſt coins of Ma- 
cedon to be upon he ſtandard of Egina. Now 
the early Perſian- coins- are upon that very 
ſcale; the largeſt tetradrachms weighing from 
430 to 440 grains: Hence it follows that'the 
Perſian filver coins were of the Eginean ſtan- 
dard: and the payment was certainly to be 
made according to tire ttandard of mr money. 
- nm Phe 


* To aſcertain the coinage of each 2 wo. the fandard 


of it's yarticuſa r talent were x talk ako rome toil and it may be 
impracticable. [90 A 49 
Lib. III. c. 89. 


* Enquiry into the value of the jent Greek and Roman 
Money, London 1772, 4to, * 
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: The laxger Attic talent-was of f leffer mines, 
becauſe the larger Attic een 
nr 1 
W Wag: the gyptinn 

ſeem to have uſed in their coins; was of 12000 
denarii, He means that it was the Talem of 
Egina, for ſo the coins of the Ptolemies inftrut 
us, Mr. Raper has alſo ſhewn. Perhaps the 
whole m coins of Aſia, Africa, Greece; 
Magna Gracia, — = 2g are. e 

J e dee nal 2 


£3 7 
#1 4464 


3 — 
I. The. Allic, . the Afratic gold ftan- 
dard; aſter - uſed by Fhidon king of | Argos 
in.eltimazing. gold; and called Eubæic from 
Euboea, one of the quarters af the city of 
Argos. an eee uſed in Athens, and 


D 
e 


FE Ma. 2 - 
"3, 147 * # 


£4. > 
g 3 G1 F 
* . 
4 % 0 „ 
Sicillan talent, of: 24 
. 4 


whenee: the Talent is — 
Thaſe weights continned the ſtandard of 
er it began 40 be diſtinguiſhed by 
na,, ta the: fall a 

— the Roman empire. au erty | 
According to Herodetus the d in- 
n . and — . it n wo 


Aer jn Pol wh * der 
vor. 1. ö 1 EE 
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to have paſt to the Greeks. The L eould 
not have the invention from the Perſians, their 
eaftern neighbours, whoſe empire onby be $70 
| years before Chriſt, but perhaps it ſprurig fi 
4 rr 
proceed to the firſt Greek wolnags, which was 
. tharb6Sibvers lo) 0 10 £010) 20) Of 1OL SIR, 
Ihe moſt ke SLVERodtd of Greece 
— with the indented mark upon one 
ſide, and a tortoĩſe on the other. The earlieſt 
have no letters;“ but the later, 5 of 
the ſame! place, have AITI which medalliſts have 
hit hertol i Acegium in Achaia: — 
by the tortoiſe, which! they look upon as 
ſure badge of the Peloponneſus. In this Jor 
are right; but the eoncluſion they draw from 
it, that theſe coins belong to A Aegium, "ſeems 
to me very wide of the truth! 10 8%  & 44 
in Dr. Hunter's cabinet, chere are — 
than eleven of theſe coins Win og rs 
common elſewhere; whickiproves that the 
where they have been ſtruck muſt have 


— 


rich and eminent at the time, eiſe ſo many of ſo 


very remate antiquity could not have reached us. 
Now Aegium in Achaia Wab, till che days of 
 Aratus, till he later days of Greece, of no emi- 
rence: and af ſilver coins which have-the name 
 AITIEQNat full length, and which perhaps belong 
to Aegium in Achaia, not above one or two are 
. $03 vey Sn pre 16 it DAE: to Aon 


Vas 4 4 a 4 


= 8 in his 8 An; 143» con d 
monogram on the firſt coins is AIIINHTAQN, pre 25 
are certainly found in it, the A and © being mans actors 

on this ſubject there is not a better judge. 
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$bility to ſuppoſe that as a place became opulent, 

it's coinage decreaſed? But leaving this argu- 
ment, it is certain that | theſe coins are upon the 
ſcale of no Other Grecian money: they being ok 
8, 1, 151, 90, and about 186 grains. The Gre- 
cian drachma is of 66 grains at an average, and 


-it were ſtrange if pieces had been ſtruck of eight 


tenths of an obolus, of an e and a half, or 
of a drachma and a half 5 7 
Beſide, who. willirfuppole. — Argium _ 
dhe firſt city. in Greece which ſtruck 
A.crxemote village in early times, not a oe 0 
ſeat; of no fame, of no power, of no commerce, 
of no Wealth. It is mentioned by Homer very 
fightly as of no account; tho, as we learn from 
Fauſanias, it long after | this roſe to « emitience 
from the ruins of four towns, whoſe'inhabitants 
came to it. If the invention of Grecian coinage 
i muſt be given to Achaia, why may not the AlTI 
imply us; the ancient name of Sicyon, a 
city of wealth and extent ? But for my own. part 
4'havyelittle:d6ubt but theſe coins are of the ce- 
lebrated mint of W eee perhaps the , in 
Greece; ISD, mort owent 
For ſome ainhors® inform us that thefirſt: mo- 
ney coined at all, was that ſtruck in the iland of 
Aegina hy Phidon king of the Argives. His 
reigu is fed by the Arundelian les, which 
if i rightly — alſo mention: this _ to 
2A or Uno ee 61011934 10 stb "an 
+ „ Yeo Aua XOTNVas bro e 
Sünabe ll. VIII. Wr, Tree 9. % N. 


und Anion. Elian. Var. Hiſt. lib. K 11 
x Po Phra be oma hui of Wl 


| very 18.4 10 3817 10 ecw 018) ik 5 Div uns; ne 
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an ra to about Baprybans bende 
brit. The marked upon theſe) coins, 
and the knn — of the Peloponnaſus, which 
amid furrounding ſees, was ſafe as a tomoiſe in 
ws ſhall, may bave been the badge of Argos 
ald. as ane af the moſt important it's dities. 
Sus. not to infer that any of theſe remarkable 
d neins were really ſtruck in 'Phidon's time, it 
is certain that the coins of Aegina were/famaus, 
among the Grecks, for a) ä 
on Aegina long mai 
— fox, in the war of agai 
1 me was miſtroſs of dhe fea hy means uf 
ARumerole navy::% and Herodotus tells us that, 
ball abe cities engaged in that arduous: cun flit, 
1 pan. Letus then, take. nber 
canin wm Aagium, at tha time efithis 
an-vh{rurc town; and give ibm io this famous 
— — = the. Baitain in aniniature of uhr 
deten itgas, rand iat of Gracjan naviga- 
UP, ——1— I he (113 
Butithere are yet other, and 
wontsfor the ſe — being of Ae- 
gina, to be drawn their weight; nat to 
wenties. their workmanſhip, which is quite 
different rom thoſe which haue the name of 
Aegium at full length. It ia well Known 
tbat the coinage af Aegina us different from 
3 — inſomuch that 
rachm 


oF "Regan v Was Arte 10 Attic 
KNX CT rg 
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oboli, while the Attic draehma only bote 6. 

Hence the Greeks gave the drachmaes of 
Aegina the name of tavemy or iet“ a name 
peculiarly applicable te the very coins of 
which we -ſpeak. Now from the different 
_ weights above mentioned, and which en be 
reconciled in no ſhape to the other Greek. 
coins, the very weight of the drachmias of 
Aegina may perhaps be aſcertained. For, 
according to the juſt proportion, the drachme 
of Aegina ſhould weigh about 110 grains; and 
one of the above coins very much rubbed 
weighs 90. The others of larger ſize; which 
ſeem didrachms of Aegina weigh from 181 to 
194 grains; but as the laſt is the only one. in 
good preſervation, no medium can be taken; 
on the contrary, 10 grains, or ſo, may be al- 
lowed even on the beſt preſerved, as waſted by 
the vaſt length of 2400 yeats, or near, in fo 
ſoft a metal as filver ; which would bring the 
drachma of Aegina to nearly it's proper ſtan- 
dard. The obolus of Aegina was in props 


tion to it's drachma of ſix oboli, and is the 
piece of 15+ grains, and of 1g, when rubbed 
very much: the hemiobolion is that of 8, which 
if ct, ſhould weigh 9. 5 
Such appears to be the arrangement of this 
remarkable ſet of coins; and in which every 
article falls into it's proper place: whereas if 
you attempt to bring them to the common 
e 1 Greek 
Aera, n wayuds Zakwxos ry bbs Tas dp Nat. X r e 
ras tEoCokovs, eye Tas Theov N N + "OY Pollux Ele 
us chat the Atheniams called the drachma of Egina vπναν 


? 
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Greek ftandard, nothing but confuſion ariſes. 
Gronovius labours herds to prove that the Co- 
rinthians uſed the ſtandard of Egina, but the 
oldeſt coins of Corinth, as well as che lateſt, ae 
all upon the common Attic model.“ 
After this introduttory account of the moſt 
ancient Grecian coinage ; let us proceed to the 
confideration of the coins themſelves. The 
leading denomination of the Greek money is 
the Drackma, or eighth part of an ounce, a 
divifion ' retained in medical weight to this 
hour; for the Greek coins had commonly their 
names from the weights they bore, tho, in ſome 
inſtances, the weights received their appella- 
tions from the coins. The beſt medial value 
which can be put upon the ſilver drachma is 
that of Nine pence ſterling. Roman authors 
put the Greek drachma as of the ſame value 
with the Roman denarius, tho the later was 
worth but 8d. either inaccurately, or becauſe 
all the Greek drachmas were ancient, and had 
op weighs. The Didrachm of ſilver, being juſt 
: double 


» The only foundation for the ſuppoſed difference between the 
the Corinthian and Attic Talent, is the noted ſtory Wings 
thenes and Lais, as told by Elian. Lais aſked wwpas dpa 
% Tarayror, 10,000 Attic drachmas. Demoſthenes, an — 
that he will not pay 10,000 drachmas for repentance. Whence 
they conclude that 10,000 Attic drachmas went to the Corin- 
thian Talent, But why ma 9 the meaning be 190,000 drach · 
mas, or, at legft, a talent? Demoſthenes naturally nes 2 
„ number to make he point of his ſarcaſm Gare, I 

y not _ be quite miſtaken? Why may not his MS. 4 

? The reader will pleaſe and that there is no bet · 
n 1 all of Arbuthnot's talents; ſave the Attic 
which innumerable writers e __ ae 


ter 


care by the coins, the ſureſt of witneſſes, 
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double the drachma, as the name implies, is 
worth Eighteen pence. The filver Tridrachm 
very ſeldom occurs, and it may well be doubted 
if medalliſts do not give this name improperly 
to the Didrachm of the Eginean ſtandard: 
however it's name tells it's value of three 
drachmas, or two ſhillings and three-pence of 
our money. The Tetradrachm of ſilver is worth 
four drachmas, or three ſhillings ſterling; and 
is the largeſt form of Greek filver coins, fave 
the Tetradrachm of the Eginean ſtandard, 
which is worth five ſhillingss 0000 
But there are many diviſions of the drachma 
in ſilver. The higheſt is the Tetrobolion, or 
coin of four oboli, being in proportion'to-the 
drachma as our groat to a ſix-pence: it weighs 
about 44 grains, and is worth 6d. The next 18 
the Hemidrachm, or Triobolion, a piece of half 
the drachma, or about 33 grains; worth four- 
pence halfpenny. The lilver Diobolion, or third 
of the drachma, weighing about 22 grains, is 
worth gd. The Obolus of filver weighs about 
11 grains, and in ancient currency, bore 14d. 
There is likewiſe the Hemiobolion in ſilver, or 
half the obolus, of 5 grains, worth a half- 
penny farthing; and the Tetartobolion, Dichalcos, 
or quarter-obolus, which is the moſt minute 
coin yet found, being of 21 grains, and it's cur- 
rent worth a farthing and a half. The . laſt 
coins are ſo very ſmall, that it is no wonder 
moſt of them have periſhed,” but there is one 
of Athens in Dr. Hunter's cabinet: and Mr. 
Stuart, i am told, brought ſome from Athens, 
I believe they alſo occur of Tarentum. £ 1 
| | | rom 
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From the Greek writers on Weights and 

. er re 

nguar Graecae wou 
appear chat there was a ſilver coin of about 11 
grain, correſponding in value to the Chalcos, 
and thence commonly called the Chalcos; being 
one half of the laſt mentioned piece, and the 
eighth part of an obolus. But this muſt have 
been ſo very ſmall that there is little chance 
of any of them being ever found: or, if they 
yere, the peaſants, who are the moſt common 
diſcoverers of coins, would think them beneath 
all notice; if indeed they did not gear their 
EY like ſo much duft. 

The Grecian filyer coins received. many dif- 
ferent, names, as may well be ſuppoſed from 
different ſtates, -, Of theſe names we know lit- 
tle, nor is it of any importance. Pollux tells 
us that the tetradrachm, with the head of Pal- 
las, was often called Kogy, or The Maiden: a 
name which he would ſeem, to apply to thaſe 


of Athens, tho there are coins of other cities 


with the head of, Proſerpine, and the word 


KOH, to which it would appear more appli- 
cable. N The Shell was another name 


"__ (G a coin a wr] hs WY _—_ a Si- 
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cilian coin, was ſo called from the name of 
Gelon's wife. Kpatrararovs was a tetradrachm, 
and had eight rudeiac: the laſt was a hemidrachm. 
The Tpoicmpop fo called from its country, Troi- 
zene, had Pallas on one ſide, and a trident. 
on reverſe. The Hexavop of Lacedæmon was 
the hemiobolion, and worth four chalci. The 
Koso is thought to have been equal to the 
Roman Seſtertius, and muſt of courſe have 
been a quarter-drachma. Theſe names are 
found in obſcure lexicographers; but as hiſs. 
torians and other eminent writers only recs 
kon by 'the Drachma, Mina, arid Talent, the 
other terms are of no conſequence. The C 
hor: however deſerve mention; being coins 
with the myſtic cheſt, or hamper; of Bacchus 
upon them, out of which a ferpent riſes. 
Theſe coins are not a little celebrated in an- 
tiquity; for we are told by Livy, that Marcus 
Acilius, in his triumph over Antiochus and 
the Etolians, carried 248,000 of them: Cneius 
Manlius Vulſo in that over Gall æcia, had 
250,000: and Lucius Emilius Regillus in his 
naval triumph over the fleets of Antiochus, 
131,300. Cicero likewiſe mentions his being 
poſſeſt of a vaſt ſum in them.“ Different epi- 
nions have been formed of them, but that of 
a learned modern medalliſt ern en 


c He 

* Epiſt. ad Att. Ib. II. ep. 1. 

+ Neuman Populorum et Regum numi veteres inediti, 
Tom. II. Vindobone 1784. 4to. Pompeius Feſtus fays , — 
ciſtophort were Ugh ry bur he i a writer © 
credit. After * is .. for the e 
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He tells us they are all ſilver tetradrachms; 
and ſuch as he has ſeen, after beſtowing par- 
ticular attention on them, belong to the cities 
of Apamea and Laodicea in Phrygia, Perga- 
mus in Myſia, Sardes and Tralles in Lydia, 
and Epheſus. Thoſe who aſcribe any of them 
to Crete are, as he informs us, widely miſtaken. 
Indeed Cicero was, at the time he mentions 
his treaſure of them, governor of the province 
of Aſia Minor, which very much confirms this 
opinion: for it is moſt likely that his wealth 
ſhould be in coin of the country where he 
was. As to the ciſtophori being Cretan money, 
an opinion hitherto the moſt prevalent, - it is 
beyond imagination that Crete, a ſmall iland, 
ſhould ſtrike ſo many coins as the triumphs 
above-mentioned imply. What had theſe tri- 
umphs, or Cicero's government, to do with 
Cretan money ? But indeed the coins them- - 
ſelves, as above noted, eſtabliſh the fact. 
The Cyzicenes, or coins of Cyzicus in My- 
ſia, were alſo famous in antiquity, and were of 
gold; but, like the Perſian Darics, have al- 
moſt wholly vaniſhed by being recoined in 
other forms. Heſychius, among; other names 
of coins, mentions the Apuzv3;zov vopucun, OF mo- 
ney of Aryandes, who was made governor of 
Egypt by Cambyſes; none of which have 
reached us, fo far as can be known: for it is 
R e eee ee 
weigh about 196 grains at a medium, and may be didrachms 
of the Eginean ftandard ; tho perhaps the tetradrachm, in the 
natural progreſs of coin, was ſo far diminiſn ec. 
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piobible they were marked with Perfian cha- 
raters, if with any. The ſame writer taken 
notice 'of the ri voig u, Or coin of Phi- 
liſtis, but without telling us where that queen 
reigned; which is unfortunate, for tho many 
of theſe coins have reached us, which prove 
that her reign muſt have been long, and over 
an opulent realm, yet it is not determined by 
medalliſts, which country ought to be aſſigned 
to her. Many are for Sicily;“ Begerus in- 
elines rather to Coſſara, or Malta; an #6. e 
much more improbable. 

But the coins of Athens draw the moſt par- 
ticular attention, confidered with regard to 
their names and ſtandard: and ſo many of them 
are found of all ſizes, that they afford much light 
to the whole Grecian coinage. It is remark- 
able that moſt of the Athenian coins, which 
have reached us, are of a very late period 
with the names of magiſtrates on them. Some 
ſuch have EIII MISPAAATOT, and the fabric 
being much the ſame, few are older than the 
æra of that prince, who it is well known ſeized 
Athens in his war with the Romans; and i ſuſ.. 
peR no Athenian coins of filver are poſterior 
to Sylla's infamous deſtruQtion' of that city: an 
event the more remarkable, as Saluſt tells us 
that Sylla was learned in Greek. Indeed Ca- 
lgula, Nero, and moſt of the pow of ſociety, 
have been men of learning in in ſpite of a noted 

axiom 
= This . confirmed by inſcriptions BAZIAIEZAZE 
ÞIAIETIAOZ on the gradini of the theatre at Syracuſe, but 


which appear not older than the Roman times. Seg Rudi: 
ſcl's Voyage to Sicily, by Forſter, 
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aim of Ovid.“ It is ſtill more remarkable 
hat the fabrie of Athenian coins is almoſt uni- 
verſally very rude, a ſingular eircumſtance if 
we refle@ how much the arts flouriſhed there. 
Indeed it can only be accounted for from the 
excellence of ir artiſts being ſuch, as to OT- 
cafion all the good ones to be called into other 
countries, mg none but the bad left at home. 
For in like manner the coins truck at Rome 
in imperial times, are excellent, as being done 
by the beſt Greek artiſts: while thoſe of Greece, 
tho famous at that time for producing mira- 
culous artiſts; are, during that . 
monly of very mean execution. The opu- 
—— of Athens, in her days of glory, was 
great, owing in an eminent degree to her 
— commerce with the kingdoms on the 
Euxine ſea; catried on chiefly from Delos, 
| which belonged to Athens, and was the grand 
center of that trade. Neuman, by the bye, 
wonders much that when we have many coins of 
Mycone, an iland poor to a proverh, we ſhould 
vet have none of Delos, tho rich to celebrity. 
But this circumſtance is eaſily, accounted tor 
from the ſubjection of Delos to Athens; and 
Mycone's being a free ſtate. It may well be 
ſuppoſed that Athens had a mint at, Delos ; and 
perhaps ſuch Athenian coins as have fymbols 
of Apollo, fr or Seri were Wen in 
e e 81 To nou nd as; 
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he next Greek coinag e in dint 0 anti- 
with is that of COPPER® At Y at time on 
age. in that metal firſt took place in Greece is 
unknown; but there is * to think that jt 
hr CHO ufed at Athens tilt the 26th m_ of _ 
anchian war, when Callias 18.5 a i 
55 Archon :* being 404 years before C 
and perhaps three hundred after filver was a 
coined there, Athenzus tells us that the poet 
Dionyſus was called the Brazen Orator, be- 
caufe be firſt perfuaded the Athenians to have 
money 9 that metal: and we may infer that 
Dio Mus nr of in the 2 above men- 
tionell. The firſt "Syn 5 7 knoun are 
thoſe. of Belo king acute, about 499 
| years before our za. TSA Of! bb zu) 
The finft a 8 per coin of Greece ſeems to 
bave been only the Chaſos or piece , Fraß, 
whereoFtwo' 57 15 the quarter of the fflvet 
qbolys, as was remarked 0 e: Demoſthenes 
and other writers of his time fpeak of po other, 
when they have occaſign to. memion a thin wu 
no value: ufing the Phrafe not worth —_— 
| for warth nathing. ' As Greece became poor 
however! the*Chatcos was divided by different 
nes into different en 99 they called 
or Aktie coins. were ſometimes 
e, ents Nis, or Six, nay Eight 
to 
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to the Chalcos, as the poverty of the ſtate made 
ſmaller coins neceſſar 
For what little inte li ence can be ſuppoſed 
to remain, With regard to fo unimportant a 
ſubjedt as the Copper Coins of Greece, ve are 
indepted merely to Pollux, Heſychius, Sui- 
das, and other. lexicographers. To. all theſe 
authors, the apophthegm of. Pope may there 
fore be guy 425 d, that a man who is capable 


b d to. 
2 e e 


Ne 6 
0 were fix, thdorus (ky 93 and if ſuch 
writers differ about. the larger. denomination, 
we may well imagine that the Tmaller equally 
varied in different ſtates: an idea ſupported by 
theſe eee ne the cOins which re- 
7 of the. Koch: copper * ney that has 
reache us conſiſts of e the Lepta being 
ſo ſmall as to be much more liable to perdition. 
However there are ſeveral Dilepta of Athens in 
particular in Dr, . Hunter 8 cabinet and 125 the 
| Dr ne. A. NN we 
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ver Diobolus is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by 
two owls, or an owl with one head and two 
bodies, ſo thoſe little copper with two 
owls ſeem to be Dilepta. A Ateumſtance 
which of itſelf could confute Pollux, for a 
 dilepton can form no part of Seven; à number 
deed which never appeared in any coinage 
of the ſame metals, and is contradiftory to com- 
mon ſenſe. It may be obſerved · that the whole 
braſs coins of Athens publiſhed by Dr. Combe, 
are reducible to four ſes; which may be the 
Lepton, Ditepton, Tetralepton, or Hewitchalcos 
ind Chateos, Tbe firſt is nor abe dhe Bae bf 
one of King James the Firſt's farthin <rokens : 
che laſt about that of our common fart ung.“ 
Other names of Greek copper coins bv 
kurdiy come to our notice. The lepta were 
alſo Called neppzz, us being change for the" poo 
eee 
farthings bear rok 2 The 
Kante Was one eighth of the hemidrachm; per- 
haps ſo called from the ee, Or wolf on it: 
and was the coin of a particular ſtate, which, 
if in braſs, muſt have weighed three Chalci. 
Such were the brafs coins of Greece pte- 
vious to the ſubjection of that country to the 
—.— empire. But in conſequeneè of the 
8 to that difaterf and the 
ney in every Rate in all 
. of the denominations very: much di 2 


5 mini 


1 . ee bor tho i i was 
kardered axe ord put im fire, I b ef in Witter, the 
melo pride has noe — us. 
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Mini zn value, . The gold coinage vas 10. 
dſgontinned in Greece z and that of ſome 
nie, kings, uſing the Greek char after, h 

hag .pexmilþon/ from the Roman empetprs 10 
Hin gold. feems 49, have been adapted to the 
fe Of che very few cities in Aſia, 

d 4he, Greek. language, who coined blver 
Ar Imperia mes, the ſtandard is particular 
L unksonn. And ia Greece itſelf, only 
ſeems. to have been, coined : and hat 
„che Roman ſtandard en eee that 
See micht circulate. W Where. 


They aXa1 ver ſome of th eir un terms, 
N de pramfcuguily; with the Raman. 
h 1 1 wy, of Rome, the name 
INK m A being ſixteen tothe 


Ay Dr genarivg,the obolus was, ſo-much 
in walne of metal as to be ſtruck in 
he ch. larger than the old c lcus. and 
beben ty and three. affaris lin- 
Seed demorn tg and 4 drackma., This 
e sn fag m4 he copper coins of Chios, which: 
0 chelx; games m them. The bis 
0 Hit. equal in 10 che Roman Sal-. 
—— large braſs, deſſens by degrees to 
ahgut the ſiae of a filver drachma. One of the 
later e in alder, PE x pints No. 49, 
here there i SO —— wich an ear of 
ne ſide, NI reverſe a Ah o 
hip a cein in his hand, 
Ae. The bad copper and braſs uſed 
in the Greek imperial coinage, ſhew that metal 


e Rene is W, Ns 
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cities uſing Greek characters; being indeed 
moſtly found in the weſtern countries of the 
Roman empirwGſ. 5 
The æra of the above coins eannot be pre- 
eiſely afcertained, but the period of declenſion 
in ſize muſt have been from Auguſtus down to 
Galenos D 
It may however de ſafely fuppofed that the 
copper obolus, at firſt above the ſize of large 
braſs, was uſed in Greece about the time of 
her firſt ſubjection to Rome:“ and that the 
Lepta ceaſing, the Chalci came in their room, 
with the Dichalcus, and Hemiobolion of braſs, 
'Fheſe Chalci ſeem however to be frequent! 
called Lepta, a name common indeed, and wit 
no impropriety to all ſmall coins: for the filver 
drachmat-was called Lepton from it's ſmall- 
neſs, as was the later affarion f no larger than 
the later chalcus, or the filver drachma. 


| AricrE III. Greek Gold, | 


That any GOLD. was coined in Greece be- 
fore the time of Philip of Macedon there 1s not 
ſufficient proof. For not one gold coin of 

ooh | „„ Vk:¹/ 
Vitruvius who lived in the time of Auguſtus, ſpeaks of 
copper obok. Lib. III. c. 1. Tt 6 

+ Znao—axu 3. vo Nr Kev uevay & 661 dea XH 
Hero Alex. in frag. de re pum. Arvra, ax, Senn, 
are all confounded by later writers. See Gronov. de Pec. 


vet. I. II. c.6. I” we gon] 
t "A ewre xanuTa4l agg. Epiphanius in Gron. p. 529. 
Vol. I. G a 
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| ess bag reached Bo which bears any marks 


of heing prigr 19 Philip of Macedon, much 
leſs of belonging to times far more ancient. 


422 the moſt fleyriſhiog elty in Greece, 
. maney at begomng of 4 
oponne war, as we aſely gueſs 
a paſſage in Thucydides. bi hiſtorian men- 
oy the treaſure in the Acropolis, or cita- 
of Athens, at the commencement of that 
I's filver coin, and of gold and fil- 
ver in bullion: had any of the gold been in 
coin would doubtleſs have mentioned it. 
A. was about 428 years before our æra, and 
FI began 1 360 years before Chriſt, 
years afterward. Had any city in 
3 coined ald it may well be ſuppoſed 
that Bong cauld have preceded. the rich and 
elegant Athens. | 
he coinage. of gold had. however taken | 
place in Sicily very early, owing to the vaſt 
commerce, and native wealth, of that iland. 
For we have gold coins of Gelo before Chriſt 
491, Hiero I. 478, and Dionyſius I. 404, all 
uling Greek et hut not however * 
3 as 8 old coins Ps Greece, as Phili 
dae reece. cauſed his to be. Ay 
| II egins 57 Syracuſe appear of the gd claſs 
of antiquity, or with an indented. ſquare, and 
a ſmall figure in one of its fegments. The 
eities uſing Greek charakters, of which we 
have 84 8 coins, are Brettium, and Tarentum, 
in Magna Græcia; Panticapæa in Thrace, and 
Coſa like wife in a country, as is well , 
| y 


” . 8 Ut K 5 
oe Mor. 3 


by Neuman, hot in Tufcany, 88 bete teu 
lieved; they are however ſtrutk by 8, as 
he ſhews, aid out of the queſtion as early Greek 
coins. Others are of „Syracufſe, Lamp- 
facus in My fia: and Greece of Acarnür 
of the tolians, of Thebes and of A "wg 
The Mctolian gold coins 22 probably ſtruck 
in the time of their greateſt power, when 11 
combated Aratus and the whole Achæan le 
near a century after Philip. The Theban oo 
Athenian gold was, it is moſt likely, coined 
after Philip had fet the example, and when 
they were defending their liberties againſt him. 
There is but one jpuxpu#d; of Thebes, much 
worn, and weighing but 5g grains, in Pr. 
Hunter's cabinet ; and perhaps not aboye tw 
or three pb or gold Uifrachths, of Athene 
in the world; one of which is alſo in that col- 
| tection, and we 


1321 grains, 


It Ras 
the ſquate 4. thenizn coins; bur 
ev 


appearance of being more modern than 
fuch, which extend down 1 Laken an 40 250 
of Philip's reign, fo that it is 

poſterior to his coinage. And 7 it | 
that Athens, the moſt confiderable city in 
Greece, did not fitike gold till he fet the ex 
ample; it may well be inferred that none of 
the reſt did. 

Diodorus Siculus informs us that Phi hav= 
ing conquered the city Crenides on the confittes 
of Thrace, he enlarged and called it Philippi at- 

er his on name, afterwwurd to be famous in hif- 


tory. 


© } | : 
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_ tary for the defeat of Brutus and Caſſius, There 
were gold mines in it's neighbourhood, for- 
merly ill-explored, and of ſmall produce; but 
he ſo much improved them, that they produced 
above a thouſand talents of gald yearly, or 
about 2,880,009). of our money. Frem this 
zold he firſt ſtruck the coins called Philippi, 
| | AR of his portrait which appears on them, 
| Theſe coins were ſo numerous, as for many 
ages after to be frequent in the Roman em- 
pire; whence Philipp: became a name common 
to gold, filver, and at length to braſs coins of 
their ſize.“ This happened in the third year 
of Philip's reign, and the 358th year before 
Chrift. ET et e cx; 
To Athenæus we are indebted for the in- 
formation that gold was of extreme ſcarcit 
in Greece, even in the time of Philip, - After 
the Phocians had plundered the temple of 
Delphi, and thereby given riſe to the Sacred 
War, gold which had been valued as gems, 
and conſecrated to decorate the temples of 
the gods only, began ta be known amang the 
Greeks. | 23 mi RS, 81 6 
Herodotus, who flouriſhed about 440 years. 

before qur æra, and about à century after Da- 
rius, who coined the Perſian, Darics, values 
gold at -13 times it's weight in filver., Plato, 
in his Hipparchug at 12: but 10 to one ſeems 
to have been the latex and more durable valua- 

Of this impropriety common in modern 
coinages. The papal Ar wy pray tho only ſtruck 
at of Guinea gold, are inſtances. hs 
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tion of gold to ſilver in Greece; tho in Nome 
the pen of ſilver procured from the Spaniſh 

mines, made the value of gold to be higher in 
 fHlver; and there is no reaſon to think it was 
ever valued in Rome at leſs than 12 times it's 
weight! in filvef. 1 | | 1 Pay 

The KXpvoor, ece; gold ſtater, or 2 

is a dende gold piece gold. univerſal 1e 
ancient cvinages of gold: and there is reaſon 
to think that it went for twenty ſilver drachmas 
on it's firſt appearance; but in later times for 
25 Greek drachmæ, or Roman denarii, Some 
writers gravely tell us, that upon this ſup- 
poſition all the tulippt muſt have been ſent 2 
Rome; the exchange being ſo much ſuperior. 
They wiſely talk of the Exchange between 
Greece and Rome; when the fact is, that 
Greece had nothin to exchang e; nor if ſhe 
had, was there any danger. Send Mr. Clarke 
over to Ireland, and let him bring back an 

anſwer to his arguments upon this ſcore. Why 
do not all 'vut guineas go there, Where they 


bear 225. gd why not all our ſhillings for the 
twelfth part gain? 1 6 


That the gold coins of Philip called Philipht 2 


were didrachms we know from antient authors, 
and from innumerable of them which yet re- 
main! that the X curve, or chief gold bin of 
Greece,” was of the ſame weight is clear atfo* 
from ancient authors.“ Beth g of oper 88 
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| PORTRAY i WAS, anciently worth 1 158. "att 
yaluing gold. now at a medial Pics of 41.. the 
9 it is intrinſically * ub, at preſent. 
or half the former, is ſcarce of 
Philip F. ee if it occurs at all; but 
e are of Hiero I. of Syracuſe, and of 
 Pyrchus It weighs the drachma, and paſſed 
far. ten filyer drachmas, or 78. Gd. bug now 
Ne, according to our proportion of gold to 


ver 10s. The Terepro-Xpuoog, or quarter of 
e ghiligpus, there i is of Philip, Alexander, and 
of Lyſimachus: it weighs gg grains, and went 
for ive; drachmæ of hlvex, 35. 94. now vorch 
int 
Meu thels, there. are gold coins of Cyreng 
FL b minute, and which could ls have 


for more than two | d of ſilver. 
the current worth of the very anci- 
Kean of Aſia Minor, weighing about 40 
7 — at a medium, we cannot ſay. It may be 
e e that they, were coined, with no 
their weight, as parts of the 
. ama, bus merely to make, them correſ- 
pond to ſo _ ver pieces as ws found 
convenient. 
However we bre larger gold, coins than 
the. Xaugog, on didrachm, The a, of Alex- 
ander and of Lyſimachus weighs it's double, or 
about. 266 grains, and went for 40 flyer 
| or I. 105, now. worth 24. Of I 
| 98 machus, Antiochus III. and of ſome of the 
een che- v we. ave Wea. We. L 
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graryp or quadruple xpuoos, weighing about 
680 grains, and current for 80 drachmas of 
ſilver, gl. now worth 41. ſterling. Some weigh 
540 grains, but this is perhaps owing to the gold 
of ſuch being of more alloy: tho indeed it may 
well be queſtioned if they were ever meant to 
relate to the Attic ſtandard. 
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The different Sizes, and original Value, of | 


THE Roman money being that of all Eu- 
A rope for ſome centuries; and the model 
upon which all European coinage was origi- 
nally formed; it deſerves the greateſt atten- 
tion: and it is hoped that the reader will 
therefore pardon the conſiderable length with 
which it is here treated. W 
As in Greece the firſt eſtimation of money 
was merely by weight, this was likewiſe the 
caſe in Rome. Silver was the metal firſt uſed 
in Grecian coinage, but copper in the Roman: 
and the former metal was long unknown to the 
| | Romans; 


ROMAN MONEY, 
Romans: not being to this day, it is believed, 


89 


found in any Italian mines: and Rome being 


for four or five centuries after her foundation 


merely a warlike FR without 5 ſmalleſt 


 Axzticts I. Ronan are. 


, „ 
1) | 


The firſt valuation of Roman money was by | 


the kbra aeris, or pound of Wed braſs : 


and, in progreſs of their conqueſts, what little 


ſilver and gold came into their hands, was re- 
glare, i in the ſame _ way. Thus in the well 


nown. ſtory of the ranſom paid to Brennus, 


the gold was bing out when that barbarian 


added the weight of his ſword to the ſcale, ſub- 


joining the no leſs weighty argument in the 


national ſcale, Vae Vitis 
With the Romans. weight a as with 


the Greeks, the uſual eſtimation of large ſums, 


and as at firſt all money was valued, in this 
way, it will be proper to conſider theſe weights, 


and large ſums, in the firſt inſtance. 


The common Roman pound, yet uſed at ; 


Rome, conſiſted of Twelve ounces of 458 grains 
each, equal to our ounce ayoirdupois: but the 
money ounce ſeems ig have had only 420 troy, 
2 or the pound 5040, This was the 

dard of copper; and when  filver came to 


be coined, Seven denarii went to the ounce,. 


* in Vreegs N drachms. The gold was 
=o ** een 
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regulated by che ſeriptulum, ſerupulum, ſcruple 
or third part of pats and by t = 
weights juſt mentioned. 
The number Ten, being. almoſt in = 
country and age, the —_ diviſor of ſums, 
the Romans ſeem to have uſed it at firſt; but 
finding that it did not ſo juſtly apply to money 
as a ſmaller number, they afterward divided it 
into quarters. As the quarter of Ten is two 
and a half, by a latiniſm, and indeed by 
helleniſm, * called ſeftertrus, or half tlie rd, 
to expreſs that it Was two of any weights, 
meaſures; Kc. and half a third; the ss ER 
Tus came to be the Stand eſtimate of Roman- 
money. ar ieee eng Ori. LEG ONS a 
The As being at firſt the largeſt 100 indeed 
te only, Roman coin, Seſtertius means Sefa 
tertius 1 or two Ales and a half. When 
Silver was coined firſt, the denarius of ten 
aſes was ſtruck in the common and moſt con- 
venient denary divifon of money er chat by 
Tens; and the Seſtertius/ was of courſe "two 
aſes and a half, or quarter ef the denarius. 
But when the denarius was Ninety years after- 
ward rated at Sixteen afes, at Whieh it con- 
tinued for about three centuries after, the ſeſ- 
tertius, tho by prope: which bas: c- 
curred in ue changes of coinage in every age 
and country, was a” name given, 5g Hep it's 
origi inal and oper ſignification to Aſes 
nn a Half, Bar to to a quarter Fe the Detiarivs, 


«  Þ WP, a Or 
* iti . „ Scan- 
dinavian : 


alftridium, half a third, ia ö. a half. Worm, 


Mon. lib. V. mon. I. 
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or Four aſcs... This term Seſtertius was applied 


to all ſums under 1000 Seftertii, or. BL be 8d. 
ſterling; but to ſums excecding this, à larger 
mode. of the Seſtertius was opplied, the noe 
excluſive of the former. Fr 3 a 
Money in old Rome, vhen rifing to 9 
ſum, was eſtjmated not hy the Talent, a term 
vnknovn to the Romans, but by the Hundred- 
weight, of braſs, called Pondus by eminence. 
Hence came $£3TERTIUM in the neuter; for the 
word is doubtleſs. an adjecti ve, which implied 
. Ponds, half bf. the third hundred 
weight, or two hundred weight and a half, to 
vit of braſs. I believe we ſhalt not err if we 
value the as kdralks of ancient Rome at the fame 
rate as we do the denarius of filver, that is at 
eight-pence: Engliſh. When the as was there- 
lore a. . the ner oat 
ar $50: eh,, was to 2000 vb 
By a — e the bit of dew 
| ſign, when the ver denarius appeared the 
SESTERATIUM: centum denamorum, or half the 
third hundred denarii, was juſt equal to the 
ſame: ſum of 84; 686. 8d. Indeed i am induced 
ta think that the Sefterizunt is a word unknown 
Frier to the ſilver coinage of Rome, the ſcar- 
Cy: of before that making the ond 
grants. aens "ſufficient: and aa SASTERTLUM: 
always means, from the-very firſi appearance of 
it id Roman Authors, 83STERTAY M .CENTUNM Db 
— Ban formany' writers of the deepes 
ng hone examindd this fubjet, ichen 
* 8 0 Ae. \ se & THY — 0 . giving 
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giving the leaſt hirit of this, that | uemble at 
the mere propoſal of ſo new an opinion. How 
ever this be, the Pondus, or hundred weight of 
braſs, was ;ult worth 100 denarii, or a pound 
of filver: — pondus is allo under to be 
a pound of filver. Ar nal 

This SESTERTIUMy by the ers progrefſs ob- 
ſervable in all languages, from an adjective, 
it's primary form, became a ſubſtantive neuter. 
And as the word itſelf implied the fame fum as 
Mille Seſtertii, the later phraſe was preferred, 
and Se num occurs in no Roman 
writer. But Duo, Tria, &c. Seſtertia, are the 
modes of expreffing all ſuperior ſums: and the 
Seſtertium being, as above noted, the ſame 
amount as Mille Seftertiz, or Mille Seſtertiorum, 
hence Duo Millia i. e. Seſtertiorum, &c. are 
ſynonymous with Duo Seftertia, &. and uſed 
as ſuch by all Roman authors. It may be pro- 
per to add that, by a contraſtion which every 
one knows to be common to the latin language, 
Mille Seſtertium is the ſame with Mille Sel. 
tertiorum, &c. &c. &c. being merely a lati- 
niſm to ſoften the ſound of a long word. The 


Seſtertium being 81. 65. 8d; ten Seftertin'{ Dena 
8830. 


Sefteriia) are Bgl. 6s. 8d: Centum Seftertia 

68. 8d. Docs has 8333-65. gd: Picies 
156.666l. 198. 4d Tricies, ages, Quingqua- 
gies, Seæagies, & Rtagies, Nonagies are 


0 
triple, &c. the Deczes. CxNTIES has 83,3330. 65. 


8d: Ducenties, Tricenties, 


ties, Seacenties, Septingenties, Othengentees, 9332 | 
ties, are in proportion. M1L11e&beatsBgy;g33). 
66. Bd: Decies Millies 5338.838840 * 8d. 
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Having thus, it is hoped, given a clear idea 
of the /'sxzsTERTIUs, the only mode of caleu- 
_ lating. abſtrat and large ſums at Rome, the 
real coins become the next conſideration. 
And as 'the Roman hiſtory divides itſelf into 
two grand periods, that of the commonwealth, 
and that of the empire, the coinage in each 
metal ſhall be firſt conſidered with regard to the 
former, and afterward in reſpeR to the later 
Periode. * N 
Ere we conſider the earlieſt Roman coinage, 
which was that of corrzx, it will be proper 
to follow the ſame plan which we have done in 
the Greek, by affording a few hints in relation 
to it's origin. The ſtates adjoining to Latium, 
and from which we may reaſonably conclude 
the form of the firſt Roman coinage was de- 
rived, were upon the North and Weſt, the 
Etruſcans ; and upon the South and Eaſt, but 
at a great diſtance, the Grecian colonies in 
Magna Grecia and Sicily. The queſtion is, 
did the Romans receive their coinage from the 
Etruſcans, or from the Grecian colonies? L 
am clearly of opinian that it was from the 
former. | | e 2. © 
Joſeph Scaliger, Gronovius, and others i 
know contend that it was to the Sicilians that 
the Romans were indebted for the origin of 
their cainage; but as i weigh no man's name, 
but his opinion, i muſt aſſert that theſe writers 
have no arguments that can even be called 
lauſible to ſupport this ſentiment. To con- 
ute it at once we need only reflett on the ay 
= of 8 mY of 
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of the Roman territory in the time of Servius 


Tullas, to whom the firſt Roman coinage is 
given by the beſt authorities. It did not ex- 
tend to above ten miles around Rome, and was 
quite ſurrounded by the Etruſcan and Latian 
ſtates; the Greek colony of any conſequence 
that was next it being Cum, near Neapolis, 
row Naples, at the diſtance of +40 miles. Is 
n moſt reaſonable to think that the Romans re- 
ceived the uſe of money from the Etruſcans and 
Latians, who were their neighbours; or from 
the Greek colonies, who were diſtant 5 and at 
that time, as appears from every author of Ro- 
man hiſtory, abſolutely unknown to the Ro- 
mans as to intercourſe? If this argument is 
ſtrong with regard to the neareſt Grecian co- 
tonies, what muſt it be in reſpe& to Sicily, an 
Hand. goo miles diſtant from Rome, where it 
was not known, at that time, if a boat went by 
Be, ſay theſe writers, the Sicilian coins gave 
origin to the Roman, becauſe there iva fimila- 
rity in them, which thoſe of Rome muſt have 
derived from Sicily, Let us examine this 
fimila1 ity. | | 5 
The Greek pound uſed in Sicily was called 
xrrpa, as it was in Greece: this vr was divided 
into 12 ovyiuar, Or ounces. The Roman word 
Libra i grant to be from the Greek ura, as 
very many of the Roman words are from the 
Greek; but that the as, or Libra, a coin, was 
from a Sicilian model, i muſt deny. The Sici- 
Hans had, it is true, a coin called pe, but it 
| | ; Was 
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Was of ſilver: and equal to the obelus of the 
Eginean ſtandard,“ ten of which went to the 
Sicilian AenaMrpov, The Syracuſans, it is well 
known, were the chief people of Sicily, and 
they were a colony from Corinth: Gronovius 
labours hard to prove that the ſtandard of 
Egina was uſed at Corinth, and of courſe in 
Syracuſe; but all the Corinthian coins now 
remaining are upon the Attic model, which 
circumſtance confutes at once all his ar 
ments. And it appears from Ariſtotle, As 
| ps Pollux, that the Sicilians had a 
nt, or ſtandard, of their own. The 
— or Sicilian ſilver obolus, contained alſo 
as the Roman primitive as, 12 o or chalci, 
ſo called at firſt, becauſe they weighed an 
ounce, but afterward becauſe 12 of them went 
to the ſilver pe, as 12 ounces to the pound. 
The ouyna of Hiero weigh more than. a troy 
ounce: and the braſs coins of Agrigentum have 
marks upon them like the Roman parts of the 
As; 0,00, up to 000000, of; fix ov: the 
largeſt only weighing 186 grains, or about one 
third of the primitive o 
I ſuppoſe that it is of the Sicilian Mera or l 
bella, that Varro ſpeaks, when he ſays it was of 
' filver; and not of the Roman libella, or as, which 
we may fafcly ſuppoſe was never ſtruck in that 
metal; M wor e wars, of which Si- 
7 Ry ILY Pollux, ib. IV. 1 
2 done. rs as Ader coĩns, for moſt of the 


Sicilian x:rpar do not weigh above ro or 12 grains: the oboluʒ 
rr . 
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_ 'cily was the grand ſcene, the Sicilian coins muſt 
have been frequent at Rome, and the Roman in 
Sicily. But the Greeks or Pheœnicians, of 
which nations the chief towns of Sicily were 
colonies, never knew ſuch coins as the as 
libralis, or any of its parts; and it is well 
known that the ancient colonies commonly fol- 
lowed the plan of their parent countries. And, 
tho it muſt be granted that the Sicilians had 
their own ſtandard, it yet bore a reſemblance 
of the Greek; their rp being equal to the 
Eginean obolus, and their '&z\:Tpz the drachma 
of Egina; and it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
When the Greek braſs coinage was always of 
the moſt minute form, they ſhould coin pieces 
of that metal weighing a pound.' blk" 
Nor, to cloſe this point at once, do i ſee that 
even the Roman ſilver denarius owes it's ori- 
gin to the Sicilian Azaarrpov, as many writers ſo 
rongly aſſert. The Azxz\rpev, having ten 
ATpe, or Eginean oboli, would weigh about 180 
grains, whereas the Roman denarii do not run 
above 60, or a third part. What connection 
then between the two? He ſurely muſt be the 
bigot of a ſyſtem indeed who can ſee any. The 
denary proportion, being the grand diviſor of 
numbers, is the moſt natural form af coins; 
and it is believed examples might be brought 
of this from every age and country. Is our 
old Ryal of 10s. from the Sicilian Azuaaurpoy, 
or from the Roman denarius? 3 
Jam convinced therefore that the Romans 
derived not ane idea of their coinage from 4 
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Gy; dars the Sicilians had their uh | divid- 
ed into 12 ovywat, from the Etruſcans; tho, in 
the more elegant Greek plan, they made the 
firſt a mall coin in filver, and never ſtruek any 
braſs coin larger than the ovy«:z; or piece of an 
ounce weight: if indeed the Sicilians had not 
this idea of 12 un to the r from the. Ro 
mans themſelves, which is much more 
than that the Romans had it from Sicily. I in- 
1 reſerved to this, the laſt place, the 


3 eing copied from the Sicilian, which is 
— tho we have innumerable Sicilian coins in 
every cabinet, yet not one of them reſembles the 
Roman As Hbralis, or its early diviſions, in the 
mne very ſmalleſt degree. An argument which 
4s concluſiye. Add that ih moſt cabinets there 
— coins upon the exact. ſtale of the 
As libralis, and of its ſeveral parts; whence it 
follows of. courſe that theſe, and thefe alone, 
muſt have afforded a patter o the primitive 

Raman coinage. % 91063 915 30900 

31 „Te Edtuſcats, to whoit the moſt ancient braſs 
coins found in Italy are known to belong were 

a colony from Lydia, a country towhich Hero- 
dotus aſcribes the firſt invention. of : coinage. 
It may of courſe be: ſafely ſuppoſed; that coin- 
age was known to the Etruſcans, perhaps a8 
early as to Greece. Thoſe coloniſts, upon 


looking round their ſettlements, and finding 
that no ſilver was to be had, and much leſs gold, 
the metals uſed for coi in their native = 
* ** Mercantile me- 

| dium, 


di were . to {i 


vo * I, 


ſt argument againſt the Roman coins _ 


©. | vet ] 


dium, to which; they had ane 
aich copper. The want of other metals nutu- 
rally forced chem 40 coin this in all ſixes, as 
Sponge gy wes roger fe in Sweden ſo 


century: and bence the. vaſt 
—— n tune ut 


All ſuch coins, which os bells 
in weight, are eſteemed prior to the Roman 
-coihage of Servius Tullus.“ Some occur of 
83. others of 34 Roman ounces; with the 


rude ſigure of an ox or bull upon one fide, and 
-the reſemblance of the bones of a fiſh on the 


reverſe .\ Such are moſt commonly found at 
Duder, or Tudertum ee eee 
forms us. Exen theſe 
at one end, ſo that. 
ſtruck even of the De 
ten pounds. 2 1 £F4) CEES Lt 92 H 2] Js _ 
2 e fart ate Goderich ho mint: 
of tnany different towns. upon them, as may be 
ſean in Eaſſeri and Oli vieri.· The more fre- 
quent are thoſe of Tuder, and af Haris; hr 
Hadria, in Umbria, from the laſſ of which the 
Hadriatic ſea takes its name. Thoſe of Vola- 
acrra in Etruria likewiſe abound; | and ſome 
appear marked FAAATHRA, which is moſt pro- 
- bably Velitr in Laüum; cho Froclich, in his 
Natitia, chinis they may be of a place now 
called Win n Beſide theſe, one or 
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cany, and others 


| = now * er Gags.” 


nan Nor · 36 
tuo are ſeeii of a wa 23 of towns in FR 
Tall 


uperior perts.of 
the North and Eaſt of Rome, and in 
armains whos hae Roy: the Romans then. 


Thoſe coins place 3 it ed te 
Romans derived the model of their vaſt braſs 
coins from the Etruſcans, and other ſtates 
around them; as indeed common ſenſe might 
have told us without. this blaze of evidence. 


They arę all caſt in 3 and the. gremer 


foae, 


part of them appear, much more 
ancient than the J itt!“ 
But it is full time that we ſhould now con- 
der dhe firſt. Roman coinage, or ihat of the As 
Libralis, which was n derived from the 
Etruſcan model. Dr. Combe, who has confi- 
derad the fubjeft of the Etraſcan and Roman 
early coins with particular attention, bas with 
his a politeneſe communicated o me 2 
MS. in which he bas delineated with his _- 
hand. all the pieces of this ſort, which be 
meet wich either in gabisets or authors. | He 
has prefixed a brief, but: accurate and ingeni- 
ous — on theſe coins, to Which i ſhall 
be obliged for ſome of the ſew — 


A rb. mat 


videtur. 
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- The firſt Roman coinage according to Pli- 
ny, and' other reſpeQable authors, took place” 
in the reign of Servius Tullus, or, according to 
the common calculation, about 550 years before 
Chriſt. Sir Iſaac Newton, to whom i heartily 
aſſent; cuts off 125 years from the age of Rome, 
plaCing'it's foundation in the g8th Olympiad: 
and the {low progreſs of their coinage is a cor- 
roborative proof of his opinion. We ſhall do 
well then to place the middle of the! reign of 
Tuflus, and the firſt Roman coinage, in the 


year 460 before our #ra, ) 


This coinage of Tullus ſeems to have been 
_ confined to the As, s, or piece of braſs, only; 
which was ſtamped with the two-faced head 
of Janus on one fide; andi the prow of a hip 
on the other; the later ſymbol always attend 
ing Janus, becauſe he arrived in Italy by ſea. 
It is probable however that the veryifirſt Ro- 
man afes of Tullus had the figure of à bull, 
ram, or other cattle upon them, as Varro. is 
forms us they had: and that in imitation of 
the Etruſcau, upon che model of which they 
were. Suppoſe this continued for half a cen- 
tury, ſudden changes in the ſymbols of coin 
ſeldom taking place,'we may aſcribe the earlieſt 
of thoſe. Aſes Librales which we have, with 
Janus on one fide, and the prow on the other, 
to about the year 400 before our æra, and af- 
terward. However this may be, ſooh after the 
firſt coinage, as would appear, parts of the As 


were 


Et quod Xs cnticuiGonys uod eſt "ibs gp ore eſt 
notatum. Varro de Re Ruſt, l. Ta " "hy pl 
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were given in proportion of weight and value. 
The Semis or half, marked 8, has commonly 
the head of Jupiter laureated: the Triens or 
third, marked 0000, as being originally of 
four ounces, has the head of Minerva: the 
Quadrans or quarter, 000, the head of Her- 
cules wrapt in the lion's ſkin : the Sextans or 
Sixth, o 6, that of 3 with a cap and 
wings : and the Uncia, mar ed o, has the head 
of Rome. Theſe coins were originally all eaſt 
as the Etruſcan ; which is eaſily perceived by 
the edge of them ſhewing evidently where they 
were ſevered from each other, and where the 
piece at the mouth of the mold was cut off. 
the Britiſh Muſæum there are even four of — 
Aſes all united together, as taken out of the 
mold, in which perhaps dozens vere caſt at 
once. But in time the ſmaller diviſions 
were firuck, tho the larger continued to be 
* till the 1s fell to two ounces /{ 7 2 
From their being caſt, it may be judged 
that they are not very correAl y ſized, à mat- 
ter of litile importance indeed, conſidering 
the metal. As the: 45 fell in weight, howeven, 
larger denominations were coined The 4s - 
being laterly marked I. the Biſſas, Dupondius, 
or double As, is marked II. the Treſſis III. 


The arne II. oe IR ate Decuſſes, 
dra arts CITE 


of eſtas, — gel eager EIL. Was ſtill 8 


live in Don tlen's time. 4; was alſo N 
The Whole of any heritage, &t. to late times. 
Mecianus, From As comes our Ac: of cada ano 
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er pieces of ten Aſes in copper, marked &. 
Olivjeri mentions one in his own cabinet 
weighing upward: of 26 Roman ounces, or 
caſt when the As was about three ounces t for, 
juſt mentioned, they art far from being cor- 

— fized. In the Mnferum Etruſcum is u 
Decuſſis of 50: Roman ounces, or caſt when 
the As was 4 ounces. There was allo a $0 
kious Decuſlis in the ſeſuits“ I. at Rome, 
F6e which one of our — 0 ed; 
but it was ſeized by the Pope along with every 
ming elſe, when the Society of Jeluits, was 
Giffolved. 
If ve 'truſt Pliny, the as continued of a 
ound weight till the firſt: Punie war, when the 
tecdfity of tht Roman affairs forced the ſtate 
te reduce it at once from a pound weight to 
two Gunces. But this account, which is in- 
Get improbable in itſelf, is conſuted by the 
— Apt remain: for we find 2 and their 
Parts, o hrs, from the pound downward 
td Niro oat The As muſt therefore 
Rave gradually diminiſhed to Ten ouiices, to 
Tight, 10 Six, to Four: and when the fize 7 | 
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the wei 17 was two ounces. 


X of: | 77 5 208 pound weight, of the as, 


war; and wilt teſſehed by 
Tels the of? FREY bee the natural fecife of 
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To much reduced, ſtill more gradual: dlminu- 
tions muſt have taken place to Three, to Two 
Ounces. One or two of the pieces which remais 
might even imply that the decreaſe was more 
flow, 1o Eleven, to Ten, to Nine, &c. but 
neither the As. nor it's parts were ever 
realy ſized, for the reaſons above hamed- i 
their being caſt, and in copper, à metal never 
valued : beſide in ſuch large pieces, a great 
waſte of metal muſt have ha ppened, from their 
ly ag long in the — F 
e middle of the Firſt Punic war, being 
about the . year bu Rome, oa, or before 
Chriſt 2 the ch, which we ut 
for the Jaden A* As to Two GP in 
conſequence of Pliny's information; tho per- 
haps the end of 1 war 2 . be more guſt, 
or 12 years later. And the author tells 
us that it was in the Second Punic war, 
when Fabius was Dictator, and the Romans 
were ſore preſſed by Hannibal, that the As 
was further reduced to One Ounce. This 
event is aſcribed to the vulgar g37th year of 
Rome, or 216 before our ara: being 36 years 
after the former change. The As libralis, with 
N is the moſt common form now found of 
the As, previous to it's being reduced to two 
ounces; a circumſtance which ſhews that form 
to have been of long duration: and it has 
been formerly hinted, that this ſymbol does not 
ſeem to have appeared on the firſt, but per- 
haps not till half a century after. However 
th uy be, 1 N that the As lünen, 
© tinued. 
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tinued for at leaſt a century and a half 
after the coinage of Tullus, down to goo years 
before Chriſt, about the vulgar year of Rome 
452; between which and the year goa, the gra- 
dual diminution to Two ounces muſt have taken 
place. A circumſtance which would apolo- 
gize for Pliny's account by the rapidity of the 
ecline: and which might offer the following 
ſketch of a plan to determine the age of theſe 
coins from the weight: after premiſing, that 
down to 250 years before Chriſt, it is on] 


conjetural, and to be taken as ſuch; 
As Libralis coined by Tullus, with the 
figures of oxen, &c. about 167 years 

* et Rome was built, according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, or before Chriſt '= 460 
As Libralis with Janus and prow - -— 400 
The As of Ten Ounces before Chriſt ' '- 300 
wee? 1 * Eight 5 oe . SiS | 


"BEES 116940, 297 Ag nigh 
Four 2270 
.. ² -V 7˙ ! ß 
IX uo, according to Pliny - 250 
TW? One, alſo from Pliny'- - 214 
- Pliny. afterward informs us that the As was 
reduced to half an ounce by the Papyrian 
Law; which is ſuppoſed to have paſt when 
Papyrius Turdus was Tribune of the People, 
about 175 years before Chriſt, At which 
192 it continued till Pliny's time, and long 
Before we leave the copper coinage of the 
Republic, it will be proper to add that, _ 
; the 
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the Romans began by intercourſe with Greece 
to imbibe the arts of: elegance, a va of 
types appear upon the parts of the As, and at 
length upon the As itſelf. Theſe types which 
were afterward to form the great amuſement 
of the medalliſt, do not, it is believed, appear 
upon the As itſelf, till. near the time of Sylla. 
There is a ſuppoſed As vith the head of Janus, 
reverſe a Victory eNn.-:BLASIO. N. 7. Which 
weighs 2 ounces: Vaillant aſcribes it to be about 
the year. of Rome 48g, or 269 before Chriſt: 
but all theſe dates are conjecture, and we 
here know from Pliny's account that he is 
vrong. In. the family Marcia is another with 
the heads of Numa and Ancus, reverſe a Vic- 
tory in a porch, and prow of a ſhip before her. 
An As of L. Murena has the head of Janus, 
but a Viaory for reverſe: another has the com- 
mon reverſe. He lived in Sylla's time as me- 
dalliſts think: this would fix the time of that 
alteration to this very period. It was intro- 
duced by giving the uſual reverſe of a prow, 
but with a Victory or other figure ſtanding on 
it: ſome have a horſe, ſome a cock, &c. as 
may be ſeen in Morell. The parts of the As 
are diſtinguiſhed with variet of ſymbols, as 
ſoon as he filver denarii, at firſt limited to the 
-head of Rome, and — and Pollux, or 
chariot of Victory, began to admit of them: 
which ſeems: to have been about the time of 


Marius 1 n ar = moſt a my _ 
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- - Duporidii, or double aſts werealſo coined 
in the later period of the Commonwealth, as 
in the former together with the ii rei, 
whach came in place of the when 
the Denarius began to be rated at Sixteen aſes: 
vhich it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, was when the 
As fell to half an ounce. | 
It muſt alſo be obſerved that the Romans, in 
fore. inſtances, accommodated their coins to 
the country in which their army was ſtationed. 
Thus we have pieces marked no AN. and o- 
MAN, Which. by the fabric are evidently coin- 
ed in Magna Grecia, or Sicily; and are upon 
the Greek, not the Roman ſcale. It is from 
the coins ſtruck at Rome only, chat the modes 
of Roman coinage can be adjuſted. In the la- 
ter period of the Republic, the types alſo be- 
gan to vary, ſothat we have Ag 9 
10 be firuck by Sextus Pompeius in $1 
with on. MAGx. iur. which has a dou 
head of Pompey upon it, reſembling a 
But if it be not à coin of the then Sicilian ſtan- 
dard, it is a dupondius, as may be judged from 
it's being of copper, and yet weighing an ounce: 
and as indeed ſcens implied by the double head 
of P The prow of a Aren 
_ (Gupondii of Ceſar, — 4 LEE 
eed to * al coinage of 
per e hg 
is coin; 1 * the 2 a a = 
worth Two'Pence Engliſh. All writers on an- 
cient money, or on medals, from Budzus 
Vico, down to this * imagine the Seſtertius 
to 
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to have been always; as at firſt; a ſilver coin: 
but in falt it would be as rational in any anti- 


9 a thouſand years hence, to contend that 
our and farthing are now of ſilvet, 
becauſe they were ſo in the reigh of Henry 
VIII: Pliny firſt ' &YEs; as he muſt 


thoſe of every body. Hear his words in ſpeak- 
ing of the celle, ot yellow braſs: Suming 
glorin (aeris) nunc in Marianum converje, quod of 
Cordubenſe dicitur. Hoc a Nviano eudmitm man- 
eme ſorbet, et orichalti bomtatem imitatur in SES 
TERTHS, DUPONDIARTIS que, Cypris fuo 
ASSIBUS contentss. lib. xxx1v. c. a.—that 3s 
*The greateſt glory of braſs is now 
due to the —— alſo cole that of Corto- 
« ya. This, after the Livian, moſt abſorbs the 
« [uprs calaminuris, and imitates the goodneſs of 
< native orichalcum in our SESTERTII and 
* DUPONDIARII, the Aſes being cpntenteil 
* with their own Copper.” This clear paſlage 
all the commentators agree to be found in eve- 
ry Manuſcript, without the lighteſt variation 
Whatever, Gronovms, who aſſerts the ſeſter- 
tius never to have been a braſs coin, confeſſes 
that the place burns and torments him; and 
Lives 4t up in de ſpair 7. ; $ 
The Livian mine, mentioned by Pliny, f is 
to have tecerved it's name from Livia, 
the wiſe of Auguſtus; and i ſuppole theſe 
| Pieces with her portrait as VSTIT IA, IVS, 
dene to be dipondei from this very mine; 
the 


e uh e le went" oid dicamk berrb. G- 
tor. de Pecan. yet, p. 29. edit. ON * * 
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the metal being remarkably beautiful, and of 
that kind called Corinthian braſs by the early 
medalliſts. Perhaps the mine received it's 
name from this very circumſtance of her coins 
being ſtruck in the metal taken from it. 
However chis may be, every one knows that 
no change, in the Roman. braſs coinage; took 
place from the time that the As fell to half an 
ounce, to the days of Pliny. And i am apt to 
think that before the time of the firſt Cæſar, 
yellow braſs began to be uſed in the Roman 
coinage; and that it was always conſidered as 
won in value to the Cyprian, or copper. 
Very few coins in large braſs inmedliately 
prior to Julius, or of that emperor, exiſt: but 
certain it is, that upon the moſt accurate exa- 
mination of innumerable coins, from Auguſtus 
downward, i have ever found that the large 
-brafs were all of the yellow fort, and not one of 
them copper. The largeſt of what are called 
the middle ſize are likewiſe all of yellow braſs: 
_-and che next ſize, which is the As, or weighs 
the half ounce, is univerſally copper. The 
coins and Pliny thus agreeing ſo —— 
together, may eſtabliſh the matter beyond a 
doubt, even to thoſe who are ſooptics | in they 
matters. 
. Every one, the leaſt — — Pliny, and other 
ancient authors, muſt know that o72chalcum, or 
what we term braſs, was by theancients held in far 


. eee to copper, or the aes: hi. 


Very 
__ de edificiis Juſtiniani, lb. as fron of a 
ftatue of Juſtinian, ſays 4 That braſs, inferio | in 
colour colour, is almoſt equal to filver in value,” N ; 
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* mines of native orichalcum were found: 
as ſuch indeed were probably owing ſolely to the 
2 circumſtance of copper ore, and zink, 
or lapis calaminaris, being found in one mine. 
And the art of making brath with the lapis calami- 
#aris was not well underſtood by the ancients, 
but coft: them conſiderable trouble and expence. 
Hence the metal was valued in commerce at juſt 
double it's weight in copper: the later being a 
metal anciently applied to the meaneſt ufes be- 
even iron was invented; and being found 
plentifully in every country, was of courſe ve 
title eſteemed,” Indeed it is wonderful that me- 
dalliſts mould think of giving 16 of theſe fine 
large coins, of the beſt fabric, to ſuch a bit of 
filver as the denarius: while 4 were it's ny 
value 
Ie is alſo ſurpräling that medallilts have not 
attended to the circumſtance of all the large 
braſs coins being of yellow metal: and the 
middle braſs yellow, or red; but the former al- 
ways of the fineſt workmanſhip. The ruſt which 
time brings over ' both metals, has confounded 
them» together, and our putting letle more va- 
tie on braſs than on copper has confirmed the 
deceit. Whereas the ancients put double the 
value on 'braſs that they put on copper ; and 
any. one may reflect that, when the pieces were 
firſt iſſued, he difference between copper and 
braſs, was as apparent to the eye as that be- 
tween ſilver and gold. But it is defired that 
the reader will not take the large braſs for cop- 
per, becauſe ad ſometimes have now a cop- 


Per 


Savot had half a century before 
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to seren M. 
per hue: before he can decide, he muſt 2 


ways ſcrape the ſide of the medal. And by 
this he will learn that the ancient edinages of 
braſs and of copper were Kept a8. diſtinst as 
thee of gold and ſilver. | 
As this diſcovery of the imperial ſeſtertiue 
LIN — — uite new, i muſt be allowed 
— Il proof of it; for it does 
a? reſt upon — 2 teſtimony of Pliny and — 
coins alone, tho that were trrefragable ; but 
can be ſupported by the Fronge collaeral 
evidence of other authors. 
Julius Africanus, who wrote the Jon or 
treatiſe on Medicine, has the 1——— te 
28 quoted by Savot, and by Gronovius: Dena- 
rius autem Romanos n narioſ dues 5 
nummos, ſeſtertioſve, quatuor ; aſſaria vero, ſeu 
elſes, ſer et decem. Nummus * ponders unci- 
em habet. Hence it is clear the nummus or 
Seſtertius weighed an ounce.; it of .caurſe 
could not be ſilver 1— braſs. The large im- 


petial braſs coins all weigh the Roman ounce, 


This demonſtration being quite mathematical, 
let us add the Q. E. D. The work of Afri- 
eanus muſt only exiſt in manuſcript, for Gro- 
novius received the extract from a > Heng, tho 
bye queen. it from 
that MS. Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Lati- 
na, ſays nothing of him; nor indeed of Bal- 
bus Menſor, nor of Voluſius Mæcianus, whoſe 
works were publiſhed by Gxonovius, which 
is a moſt ſtrange and ignorant 5 Of 
the. age of Africanus we k 


_ Eminence, which every one knows is it's com- 
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the denatius contain 16 aſes, he 
ve boen prior to Galhequs when 


50. , 
The ke aythors, "dad. Ln ap weights 
x 1440 7 1 liked at the 6nd of Si 
Aguge 47 6ecae, give me 

figs = who cannot have been the Ale 

9 e have flounſhed in the time 
Alexander the Great, but a much later, ſays, Tp 
Tuyvaprou Tape PoE Ex voupinoue J. ac . O 
JE VOVppfs oM EN TW Gala: that is, the Roman 
denarius bas 4 Nummz ( Seſtertii), 16 ales. . The 
Jummus has in weight one ounce.” An ano- 
nymous writer, quoted by Gronovius de Pecur 
nia uetere lib. III. c. 10. fays Nowuog on & 
that is the Nummus, or Seftertius, weighs one 
— All theſe authorities corroborate the 
ematical , demonſtration from Africanus 
. and ſeem o place the mauer be- 


= not believe that the. Seſtertius 
alled Nummus, or the coin, by way of 


1 


muſt 


was ever c 


mon name in Latin writers, till it was the 
largeſt braſs coin. Had any ſynonymous term 
been given it in its ſilver ſtate, it muſt have been 
Nummulus or n tho i i believe in the 


later 


78 * Gronovius fulpe 5 Py Africanus 10 be him 


+ 


find he takes notice of a 
work of chronol; 
batus : 


mentioned by Euſcbius. Upon looking into Euſebius, i 


Julius Africanus, who wrote a 
logy, and who lived in the time of Elaga- - 
perhaps it 1s the ſame, Euſ. Chron. Burd. * 


lis, p. 176. 


PY 
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lakes i b u word; for in fa no dimiftive en 
oy eng hy it's ſmallneſs/* 
That Seſtertius of the — a 
weighed an ounce ſtrück Salmaſius, a writer of 
the moſt profound learning, ſo forcibly; that 
he pronounces that man a blockhead an igno= 
ramus who does not know that the Roman As 
or 4 * of the early and middle emperors 
weighed a 8 of an ounce, as four of 
them, = y knows, went to the ounce: 
That the ertius wei ghed an ounce he is 
right; but that the As of f conſequetice weighed 
a quarter of an ounce he is wrong: for it was 
coined in à different metal, of only half the vas 
lue'of- that in which the Seſtertius was ſtruck: 
| Befide, as Gronovius very .Juftly obſerves, had 
any further diminution pe 1 ace in che As 
before Pliny's time, he woult doubtleſs have 
mentioned it; and every one who has ſeen 
one ſeries of Roman Coins knows that no di- 
Minution or alteration took place” till long after 
the days of Pliny: ao unnd e 
The whole writers of the Auguſtan age, by 
— the — * Nintonits, hold it out, as 2 


| | large 
«I To N ace Satmaſins. f AR incdligrndi 
9 ſub des tes primis in uh, f fuere, quorum qua- 
«< terni unciam efficiebant : unde Terpaogaper, hoc eſt ſeſ- 
«« tertius zreus qui quatuor aſſibus valebat, unciz pondus 
© habere dicitur ad C tram.“ Adverſus  Cereartium. 
And i in. another cs : « Seſtertius potro æneus uncialis 
e fuit; et . alſibus valebat. Aſſem Romanum, ſub 
4 et mediis imperatoribus, quartam unciz 
0 iſſe, notius eſt quam ab pluribus ae a 
Confutatio altcra ad. See, He argues 0 from 
certain fact that the Seſtertius weighed an ounce. 


- 
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thſloris y ao Scripteres refcrips of 
perars: appear, in which the. i 

———— or the in eee X. S. 

are wed, I canld produce 


other | 
from 2 &. of — 
ene 


| an of 
hen it bag loſt upward of one Sixth of in's 
veighs..! En the. time of the Philippi id is yot 
more reduced; and, under Piajanus Decius, 
ir has loſt nesthua hall of ita weight of an ounces 
He was the Prime who {egms tw have 
coined: Doable Seſtertii, or r of Brafs, 
ſur ſuch ara te conmomn lions infcribed 
EIA SAECYLI, ON VICTORI A-AVG, Which 
pſd weigh double bis ſoftertit; and mow more 
than the, ſeſtertii of the early: Fron 
Prebonianus Gallus, az to Calliconus, when 
ene ceaſes, the ſaſtertias does not 
one third of an ounces er 
ds double ſeſtertii, like thoſe of 
Deaius or ele medallions firuck upon uncom-- 
mon occaſions. After Gallienus, ny Ne 

vaniſhes. 
Under Valerian and Galkenus 5 em- 
Peron, a ne coinage appears, which — 403 
ten 


ver. 1. 5 
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tended in ſome degree to ſupply the want of the 
ſeſtertius, then getting extremely ſmall, muſt be 
mentioned here. Imperial reſcripts of Valerian 
firſt uſe quite a new term in coinage, that of de- 
narii aeris, or philippei derei: this implies 
bly that a new coin had now ariſen. Look into 
cabinets, and you will find quite a new ſet of 
coins begin with him and Gallienus ; thoſe of 
= wo waſhed with ſilver. Theſe coins are 
juſt che ſize of the denarius: need any other 
proof be offered that theſe are the denarii, 7 
Philippei acre ? | 
However they have hitherto puzzled all he 
medalliſts, who to get rid of their embarraſſ- 
ment at once, and without trouble, call them 
filver coinage of that 8 But there is 
alſo ſilver of that as good as that of 
any rei fince|Severuss. theſe pieces 
CAT wk gns an” rus nay theſe — — 
— a8 e holt of Diocletian, Conſtantius 
Chlorus, the Maximians, Conſtantine I. Is 
it likely that ſilver coins, and copper coins 
waſhed with a little ſilver, were, becauſe: of dhe 
ſize, of equal value, in the ſame ſtate, at the 
ſame time? But this opinion | Is too o abſurd/16 
need a confutation. 4 Fut suf 
. To aſcertain — of the 4 S acreus, 
a ſhort anticipation muſt be. made of the filver: 
coinage of the time. In the reign {of 'Cara-. 
calla, as will be feen when the filver coinage is 
treated of, two ſizes of denarii began to be uſed; 
the - largeſt of fix ſeſtertii or 24 aſſaria, the 
mall of four ſeſtertii or 16 aſſaria as "The 
Ds 1 


. 
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The later had got ſo ſmall even in the time of 
Pupienus, as not to weigh above g6 grains, 
tho in the time of lla it bore: 56 grains: 
che larger gradually ditminiſhing along with it 
from 84 grains, it's: firſt weight, to 60, or leſs; 
So that the ſmaller. was dropt, as breeding a 
confuſion of ſizes with the quinarius, and after 
Gordian III. it does not appear. The large 
denarius of | fix ſeſtertii, tho diminiſhed ' in 
time to the fize of the early denarius, Mill re- 
tained it's value of 6 Seſtertii or 24 aſſaria. 
This deduQtioh was ne to aſcertain 1 
value of the denarius, or pn ppens atreus. 1 

For this piece came in the place of the ſeſtertius; 
and there is the ſtrongeſt ef. to believe that 
fix of thein went to the ſilver denarius, as fix of 
the! later ſeſtertii did: Their name denarius 
æreus ſeem” to imply not bully their ſize, but 
that they went for ten aſſaria, as the firſt dena 
rius. This is the only: rational way to recon- 
cile the coins with the authors of the lower 
empire; Heſy chius, Suidas, Epiphanius, Maxi- 
mus, ahd the writer of the legal Gloffes, and 
others, who all agree that the denarius of ſilver 
was worth 60 aſſaria. They certainly ſpoke of 
the coin in the laſt ſhape it appeared, "for every 
body knows that the early denarius only bore 
26 aſſaria. The pretended: Galen, Hero, and 
Cleopatra publiſhed by Stephanus, give the 
ſame value of 60 aſſaria to the denarius; which 
may be regarded as proof poſitive that theſe 
fragments, if not written in the lower empire, 
| yer received many additions; as indeed every 
12 copier 
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copier was able make ſurh additions as made 
— — — | 
the er of Dioalrian, the in 


the coin 
his ſilver coins, and Rix er of is fee ap- 
pear.: white the denarii gere: continyt quite 
eomraen down to Ooenſtantine I. We have 
little lighs from abort the valne of the 
follis of Dioclatian: it would ſeem howeves to 


reed: er an unge, as the bale of the 
tower am 


15 5 the AN of. 
ever aſſumed the plas of. 5 4 @xevs 
by degrees: e 
retained the uſe of the lates Kg tbo. ne * 
e i LEI 2 
brought in, by w 8 $ 
with iwer, or with tin, 4 the 1 
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had been. For pieees of half an euhee oetur, 
waſhed in this way, ef Discletian, Maximian 1. 
and 11. and Conſtantius I. that is for about ten 
yeats, or ſo, after the follis, as would ſeem, firſt 

peared, It muſt be borhe in mind that, at this 
ume, ſeveral cities, Catthage, Alexandria, Anti- 
och, Rome, Lyons, Triers, London, ſtruck im- 
perial latin ebins of ſimilar fabrie 6h the whole, 
yet varying a little in ſize, as circumſtances fe- 


uired; and we can hardly expect the ve 
mode ef coins in Cart 3 London, 
in Antioch, and Lyons. Hence ſetbe varid- 
tions ariſe: one couhtry retaining the dendritis 
aereus, While another has the foll;s, and another 
a medium between them, or the follis waſhel 
in imitation of the denarius autres. Commerce 
had nothing to do With copper coinage ; and 
— one ſtatidard was by no means ne- 
CB i $2 : f 
Conſtantine I. having, toward the end of 
his reign, introduced quite a new coihage ih 
every point, thro the whole empire, the fol 
lis had alſo s change, tho the name remain. 
ed to the luſt notices we have of the By- 
zantine money. His follis, we know; was of 
Half an ounce, and 24 went to the Miliarenſis 
or ſt ſilver coin.“ It may not be impro- 
per to obſerve, before we leave the follis, that 
this word alſs means a purſe, in which 2275 


10 Xpy yenworryiy o To oy Kepa r PoAAris rigs IB, vr. Age 
pro0v To ngufve Ta oy 1B nba eri vhs ve Tuudve To Gs 
EXIP$10P Yjrs5jes £3621 MiAzopagie IB. 179 uf KA, Schol in 
lib. xx111, Baſilicen. 5 
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it likewiſe appears in the Byzantine hiſtory. 
By a law of Conſtantine I. every man of pro- 
perty paid to the ſtate a follis'or purſe, in pro- 
portion to his income. The common folks Y 
ilver, when it occurs by itfelf; - means a pur 
of 250 miliarenſes, as the ſeſtertium was 250 
denari.* The faſhion of counting by purſes, 
| 45 is well known, continues in "DNA to this 
hy has traced . progr 9 ol the 
largeſt | form of the Imperial braſs. coin of 
Rome, from it's firſt appearance as the Seſter- 
tius to it's extinction as the Follis, the diſ- 
cuſſion of the inferior ſizes, will **. attended 
with little difficult. 
The Dupondius being half che Seſtertius, 
and worth One. penny — was the next in 
value, and therefore deſerves the next notice. 
Prior to Auguſtus, and before the orichalcum 
or yellow braſs appeared in the Roman coinage 
Jo generally as after, it ſeems commonly to 
have been ſtruck in copper juſt double the 
ſize of the As. There are indeed Dupondii of 
Julius in yellow braſs, weighing half an ounce, 
With a head of Venus Viarix on one fide; and 
CAESAR }DICT, 2ER. reverſe: a female figure, 
with ſerpents at her feet, c. -cLOvi.!!PRAEF:: 
others have a Victory on reverſe, with G. or- 
PLV6 FR. From the time of Auguſtus the Du- 
pondius was ſtruck in yellow braſs; as Pliny 
informs 


F a 2 
MATE fp Yupropeen ; _—_ — or un» 
coined metal, 
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informs us it was in his time, and we know 
that no change took place between that and 
the Auguſtan age. When this mode firſt began 
the word — — uſed by Pliny, ſeems to 
have been adopted, expreſſive that the coin was 
not Dupondius, or double the weight of the 
As, but of a dupondiary value. Tho indeed the 
word Du jus was never confined in it's 
literal acceptation to double werght, for Vitru- 
vius and Varro ule it as double length, or mea- 
ſure, in the inſtance of ius pes, that is 
two feet, and the like. Hence in the impe- 
rial times, it did not mean a coin of double the 
weight of the As, but of double the value. 
And to expect that the ſtridteſt language ſhould 
be kept up, when changes of coinage take 
place, were ridiculous. Who imagines that our 
filver penny ſhould weigh a penny-weight 2 
or that” our copper beth honey ſhould weigh 
half the filver penny? yet it were fully as 
abſurd to -expett that the Roman dupondius, 
or Dupondiarius, ſhould weigh double the As, 
when it was ſtruck in a metal, which the Ro- 
mans eſteemed of double the value. Equal 
improprieties, if they can be called ſuch, occur 
in the denarius, or piece of ten Aſes, which 
in fact went for 16; in the gquinarius of eight, 
and in the ſeſtertius of four Aſes. But he muſt 
be ignorant of the progreſs of coinage in every 
country, and in all ages of the world, who can 
demur upon this ſcore; when it has been 
proved above, that the Seſtertius weighed an 
ounce; and the dupondius, every body knows, 
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was it's half: the As being of copper as we are 
told by Pliny: and it being inferred, if not pro- 
ved, from him, and the whole coins that remain, 
that it ſtood at half an ounce alſo, till the gra- 

dual decline of the Seftertius, hardly perceiv- 
able till the time of Alexander Severus, brought 
the As along with it. 2 40 
The Dupondius being always half the Seſ- 
tertius, and keeping pace with it thro all it's 
ages, i need not attend it's progreſs. It was 
one of the moſt common coins in the Roman 
empire, and the word always in every body's 
mouth, uncommon as it is now to ours.“ Even 
in the Byzantine empire, it ſeems to have been 
common. There is a Law of Juſtinian againſt 


thoſe who called young ſtudents of the law Du- 
pondii; but it is not known what gave riſe to 
this appellation. 


The Dupendius, tho of the ſame ſize with 
the As, is 1 far finer workmanſhip, 
as it's metal was efteemed ſuperior in value. 
The Seſtertius and it continue to be of yellow 
braſs, to the termination of the Seſtertius undet 
Gallienus; and the As is always of copper. 
The imperial As, or /arium worth one 

half-penny Engliſh, is the next coin to be con- 
ſidered. It began to be called Aﬀarium as 

ſoon as it's ſize was reduced to half an —_ 
| *® Petronins Arbiter ſays <* Sed præter unum Dupondium, 

* ficilicumque, quibus cicer lupinoſque deſtinaveramus mer- 

1 cari, nihil ad manum erat. The Sicihcus was the 1 — 
part of the As libralis, and of account; the Seni of the 
ounce As of the time of Nero and Petronius, Sicalicus guod 

Semunciam ſecet. Feſt, 
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for Varro uſes that word; which is indeed a 
Greek diminutive; as the Odοm of Afiacreon 
are little O The firſt imperial affariam was 
of half an ounce, and was always mp — in cop- 
„as We have ſeen from Pliny. It regular 

— the Dupondius in ſize, and — 
till in the end of the r of Gallienus, it be- 
comes what is called ſmall braſs, only weighing 
about the eighth part of an ounce. From this 
it gradually diminiſhed ſtill more in the time of 
Diocletian, being about twenty to an ounce; 
and in that of Juſtinian, being as B 

writers inform us, the ſame with Aerræ, of the 
ſmalleſt coins ſave the vun e The coins of 
Helena, the wife of Julian II. with rx. 1vL. 
HELENA AVG. and the noted coin AyoLINY 
SANCTO- GENIO ANTIOCHEN1 ſeem affaria of 
the period. I mention theſe merely to point 
out the ſize in coins ſo known, and hich do 
not occur in any other form. They weigh 
about 20 grains, or 24 to the ounce; hich is 
double the vue, or very ſmalleſt coins, which 
do not exceed 10 grains.“ See the coin of 
Marte 1 in Plate II. 

The parts of the As are in the imperial 
mes, very rare in cabinets, generally ſpeak- 
ing. Indeed the imperial As not being but a 
half-penny of our money, it is no wonder that 
it's portions were ſeldom ſtruck. However of 
Nero (ere are "whe Semis, Triens, Quadrans, 

| Sextans, 

The Greek aſſarion pace with the Roman, See 

tables of the decline of the aſſaria of Chios or Scio in Monal-. 
dini's Inflituzione Antiquaris Numiſmatica. 
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Sextans, and Uncia, being all this: paru; and 
of Domitian there are the ſame;;; And cheſe 
are the only ones of whom the por- 
tions of the As are —— quite common by 
medalliſts; but the fact is, impute to theſe 
emperors all thoſe ſmall braſscoinswhich have no 
emperor's name. » Now it is not to che ſuppoſed 
that the name or buſt of the emperor thould of. 
ten appear upon coins ſo inſignificant, 1 in reſpect 
of their currency; and i believe that down to 
Pertinax, the {mall braſs might be looked upon 
as equally common of all the emperors, had not 
the moneyers omitted their buſt and names, 
where they thought.no honour could ariſe to the 
monarch from being commemorated. 
From Pertinax down to Gallienus there is no 
| ſmall braſs, ſave of Trajanus Decius. With 
Gallienus, it becomes extremely, common. 
Coins of. ſmall braſs, as thoſe in large, have 
always the s. c. down to Gallienus: any that 
want this, are forgeries of ancient times, 'and 
were plated with filver, tho that may haveworn 
off. From this rule muſt however be excepted 
the common ſmall braſs of Aug uſtus, ,with his 
head on one fide, and numbers 1 II. III. &c. 
on the reverſe; the ſpintriæ of Tiberius; and a 
few other inſtances which were never meant 2 | 
currency. We muſt alſo beware of arr 
as parts of the As, the ſmall pieces ſtruc for 
the ſlaves during the Saturnalia; as that with 
the head of an old woman and s. c. on the re- 
verſe, and others. The s. c. upon ſuch Bay- 
dclot. well explains Saturni engl, and they 
- were 
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were ſtruck in ridicule of the ſtate coins, as the 
flaves had then 1 privilege of irony. Their 
odd devices always ſufſiciently diſtinguiſh them. 
Others of the ſmall braſs are Counters of the 
Ancients, ſtruck for their domeſtic games; as 
that with four dyes, evi LVDET ARRAM DET 
QVOD SAT1IS sir, and the like. This claſs has 
hitherto totally eſcaped our medalliſts. N. 
From Pertinax down to Gallienus the Seſ- 
tertius diminiſhes ſo faſt, that it is no wonder 
that no parts of the As were ftruck ; the As 
itſelf getting ſo ſmall. Trajanus Decius, who 
is the only prince of whom a coin or two occur 
which went for the Semis of the time, affefted 
the ancient manners much in every thing, was 
particularly attentive to the ſenate, and indeed 
ſeems in excty point to have been a great and 
good prince. That the decline of the coinage 
therefore engaged his particular attention is not 
to be wondered at; and that alterations were 
propoſed, is evident from his double. Ys 
and from his Semis. | 

Under Gallienus, the ſmall war coins are 
aſſaria, as ſhewn above; bo of which went to 
the ſilyer denarius. Theſe aſſaria are about 
the ſize of the denarius: and a few occur of 
Carus, and his family, of half that fize ; which 
leem to be ſtruck — the end of his reign, 
when the aſſarion was diminiſhing to ſtill a leſs 
ſize. Some of theſe very ſmall coins would 
ſeem however to have been ſtruck in all ages 
of the empire, to ſcatter among the people on 
ſolemn och. This is evident from their 
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types of palm branches with 10, to Txrvmene, 
conſecrations, and the like. Indeed i take 
them to have been the Miſe of the ancient, 
tho medalliſts think theſe were medallions : but 
if fo, they were doubtleſs called Miſſilia à dn 
mittendo; for it were odd if fine medallions 
had been ſcattered among the mob. It is a 
common cuſtom juſt now to ſtrike counters to 
ſcatter among the populace on ſuch occaſions, 
while medals are given to peers of the king- 
dom; and we may very juſtly reaſon from ana- 
logy on this occaſion. . | | 
In the Conſtanti 


inopolitan empire ſtill ſmaller 
coins were ſtruck. The aſſarion or lepton be- 
ing of about 20 grains in weight; the vougioy, 
which was it's half, does not weigh above 10 
grains; being the ſize of the farthing tokens of 
ames I. Theſe Noumia, from their extreme 
mallneſs, are very ſcarce : a very fine one of 
Theodoſius II. in my poſſeſſion has the em- 
peror's head in profile, 1 EODOSSUDs f. r. Av. 
reverſe a wreath, with vor. Xx. MVLT. xxx. 
in the center. | 
But the Follis being the chief copper coin 
of the lower empire, it may be proper to con- 
fider it's diviſions. It's half and quarter ſeem 
to have been called $wouÞontc;, and teraprov : the 
Jaſt in particular, Du Cange informs us, was a 
ſmall braſs coin, which leads me to ſuppoſe 
the other. And, fo far as can be learned from 
the imperfe& hints of writers of that age, the 
following appears to me the ſtate of the Byzan- 
tine braſs coins: The Follis had 2 $ouÞoxen < 
" EFT 4 Tetarta 
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4 Tetarta or quarters: 8 Oboli: 16 Aſſaria or 
lopta; gs Naumis ; but in agcount 4% Nounia 
went to the Follis. 
The Follis was only wveath one helf. pen 
dener may be ed Sebi. i 


th 

714 it is a common inion that the 
largeſt bras coin, or follis, of the lower em- 
pire had 40 [mall coins, expreſt by the Greek, 
nameral M upon it; the next, or three qua- 
ter A e and the quar- 


4 


tet | of 10. I have threg coins of Anaſtaſius 
all marked M in large: one of which weighs 
mare than half an ounce; the ſ 49 grains 


half 
les: and the third only 160 graing, or one 
ird of an ounce, Tha ſizes are beſide fo 
unequal, that the laſt, which is very thick, 
not appear above half the fiſt,* - So that 
Follis muſt have been ring in ſiae as 
Glver got ſcarcer: if we do. not give another 
eee, 0 a l _—_— N98 r = 


-+ 


9 11 43 v8 - 


- 


* There ug ples of far, . mated, M. which 
igh. one ounce. , The ſize of copper was incecaſed, ay 
er got ſcarcer. Mr. Raper values the follis at an oynce, 
but does not ſeem to. rec ſem, re came p ot 
Ee CY 
intrinſic value. own coinage, is not one 
intrinſic value : 4 half- not being worth Healy 
8 an. pad mann 


cign, ee, number 


nd oe of bal, Jagst. 2d Thel, 
Conftantinus, Others are m ions, as all medalliſts allow. 
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ſvle beer a derefes of the Byzantine money. 
Mr. Clarke thinks it a wonderful thing, when 
he tells us that the Byzantine braſs coins were 
ſo mall, chat of the loweſt of them 6000 might 
80 to the golden ſolidus; and that fome of 
them were not worth, in currency, one-tenth of a 


farthing. He might have told us that of the 


Noumia,” as is plain from the coins themſelves, 
19,200 went to a gold ſolidus, and they went 
not for above one- twentieth of a farthingn. 
A may be proper to obſerve, before leaving 
this part of my ſubjett, that the metal uſed in 
the Parts of the arion, or in the ſmall braſs 
coins, is, as may be ſu d, very little at. 
tended — the ancients.” In thoſe of the firſt 
rs yellow braſs' is ſometimes employed, 

but it is always of a refüſe, or bad kind; a8. 
in the Semis of Nero, for inftance; dE Nre 
Avov sri! But copper is the general metal 
uſed in parts of the As, from the earlieſt times 
down to the lateſt: and if ſometimes braſs be 
employed, it is never ſuch as appears in the 


Seſtertii, and Dupondiarii, which is very fine 


and beautiful; but only the refuſe. "Yellow 
brafs of the right ſort ſeems io have totally 
ceaſed in the Roman coinage, with the Seſ- 
tertius, under Gallienus; tho a few ſmall coins 
Fa . kay e of that hue, pear ſo are! as 


Ar 1. ' Roman Silver. A, 


But it is high time to paſs to the SILVER. 


coinage of Rome. | 1 we know from Pliny, 
took 
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place on n in What, by the common 
225 is the 48 gch year of Rome; or 266 
before os ra. The coins confirm this ac- 
count of Pliny, not one being yet found which 
bears the flighteſt marks of more remote an- 
tiquity. Varro talks of ſilver being coined by 
Servius Tuſius and of the libella being onee 
in ſilver: but he muſt have been — 
rant of the coinage of his and he 
takes the Arp of Sicily, current at Rome after 
the Punic wars carried on in that iland, ſor 
Roman coins, as the very ancient had no names 
of toni, but only pecudes, or fimilar types 
like the old Roman money, as we may judge 
from thoſe Aurbæ which now remain. This miſ- 
led him as to the libella; but of the  fenabellaz oe” - 
half the As, and the teruncius, or it's quarter; 
being once in filver, he ſays not one word: 
tho ãnattentive writers have aſſerted that he did. 
Indeed, thro the whole of this“ work, i have 
found more and more the abſolute neceffity of 
— — the original. authors; for writers 
on this nn often make nie. W 
ad el Art 1563-1 and 
* Nu EP decuma n bad libram pon 


as valebat, er x. argento parc. " Sembetta quod fit li- 
belle 2 quod ſemis affis. (Teruncius, a tribus unciis, 


ec eſt quarta pars ſicut 
qual . lat. 15. 1 "There 3 is not a word 

77S, teruneius being in ſilver, the quot 
ſemit == ery — 


1 Mie, are only tautological 
1 ak preciſion to his — But fup- 
eruncius uk in ſilver, is no argument 
the 1.2 being of common ſize, 60 grains: the teruncius 


would have been 1 grain, and there were Athentan coins 
as ſmall. 


| 


* 


e penny was. oon 


c was no 
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er of -remutatio 
Hiſtory. p. 186. 
1782, in treating of 
the reign. of James I. © E appears that 


* by means of leaden tokens, The ſmall fver 

1 ls and at this, time 
> . where: to be found.” How many 
errors are here! Copp halfpence- and far- 
things were not ſttuck till Charles Ir uh ; 
there were ſmall. tokens for. a in 
copper by James I. but not one for the half - 
penny. The filver farthings had ceaſed with 
Edvard VI. but the ſilver halfpence a 
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the ſole coins till Charles TI; It was by cops 
tokens that ſmall buſineſs was carried on. 
The ſilver penny was much uſed to the end of 
the reign of George I. and ſo far from being 
no where to be found, is ſuperabundant of 
every reign, ſince that period, nôt excepting 
even the preſent of George III. From theſe 
inſtances the reader may judge how ſtrangely 
writers of all ages blunder, when treating a 
ſubjeQ of which they are quite ignorant. 
Voarro's miſtake has led Bouteroue' into 
ſomething more abſurd than abſurdity itſeif. 
For he tells us gravely that; tho the coins men- 
tioned by Varro were never ſeen, yet he will 
condefecend to give his readers a treat; by pre- 
ſenting hem with prints of the very earlieſt 
Roman filver coins. So he gives us the dena- 
nus of an ounce, and the reſt in proportion; 
for he ſays that Varro's libella muſt have 30 
grains at leaft, that the teruncius, which was its 
quarter, might be coined, and it-could not be 
in leſs than 12 grains! Good man, he knew 
not of ancient. coins of 11 grain! But Varro 
ſpeaks of none being in filver but the hbella ; 
and even in this he was quite miſtaken. Theſe 
deplorable reveries of Bouteroue are mentioned 
as the ſtrongeſt inſtance of the weakneſs of hu- 
man judgment, that is to be found in any me- 
dallic work ; tho God knows, ſome of them are 
weak enough. They call to mind the trite tale 
of an Oxford ſtudent, who was ſhewing the 
curioſities in his college to ſome company, and, 
my hem, projiyced. he Tore Vines Be- 
| aam 
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laam killed his aſs with. Sir,“ ſays one, “ the 
« ſcripture ſays only that Ne wiſhed. for a 
« ſword.” True,“ replies he, © and this is 
the very ſword he wiſhed for. | 

The account of Pliny, which is 'confirnied 
by Livy“ and, what is moſt important, by the 
coins t emſelves, fixes the firſt ſilver coinage 
at Rome to the year 266 before Chriſt. We 
might be led to think of courſe that the very 
firſt denarii which iſſued from the Roman 
mint ſhould be known to medalliſts. One 7 
has indeed told us, that the denarius marked 
EX A. PV. c. TABI. o. r. is the very firſt; the 
EX A. vv. meaning Ex argento publico ; an in- 
ſcription upon no other, and which implies that 
this was the firſt coinage of that metal at 
Rome. That this is a non ſeguitur is apparent 
to every reader. Beſide every one knows 
that the moſt ancient denarii are thoſe on which 
no inſcription, ſave the word ROMA, appears; 
this is evident from the coins, not to mention 
the natural progreſs of money, which is always 
vithout inſcription, or with a very ſhort one, in 


its firſt ſtage. 457i 10 eas 

It is among theſe; denarii then, which have 
only the Ro, that we muſt look for the firſt 
coinage ;\ and i ſuſpett that if we give this ho- 
nour to thoſe of quite, a different make from 
the reſt, with a double female head on one 
ſide, reverſe, Jupusn in a car with Victory 


0" 


* Lib. XV. epit. | 
+ Molinet Cabinet de 8. Geneviere, Paris, 1 692. folio. 


holding the reins, and the word roma indent- 
ed in a-rude and ſingular manner, we ſhall not 
be far in the wrong. The double female head 
ſeems that of Rome, in imitation of the Janus 
then upon the 4s. There are fifteen of theſe in 
Dr. Hunter's cabinet, under the family Fonieia, 
tho Morel, with more propriety, gives them 
among the Incerti: one of the largeſt; and 
theſe ſeem the oldeſt, weighs 984 grains, à ſe- 
cond 98, a third 9a, ſome go down to 84 
others ſmaller, and more modern, weigh g8 or 
59 grains, ſo cannot be quinarii of the former, 
as their types indeed, which are the very ſame 
with the large, ſnew. Many reaſons induce 
me to think, that the large ones are of the verx 
firſt Roman coinage, and ſtruck during thoſe 
ſixteen years, or ſo, which intervened between 
the firſt filver coinage, and the As of two'ounces- 
For if we ſuppoſe, as we may with great juſtice, 
that the As was three ounces in weight, when the 
firſt ſilver coinage took place, the reduction of 
the laſt: of theſe pieces, from about go to about 
60 grains, would juſt anſwer that diminution of 
one third in the As. The indentation of the 
word ROMA ſtrikes me as a mark of antiquity; 
for ſuch a mode is hardly known in any other 
ancient coins, ſave thoſe of Caulonia, Crotona, 
and other towns in Italy, all allowed to be {truck 
at leaſt 400 years be fore Chriſt. Theſe remark- 
able large denarii are not double denarii, as 
ſhewn above: they muſt therefore have been 
ſtruck prior to the ll as is the natural pro- 
grels of money. Trajan thought them re- 
Rx 2 markable, 
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markable, for Neuman has publiſhed one of 
red by that prince, with the indenta- 
ou | carefully obſerved; to this he 

could not be induced by any regard to the fa- 

mily of \ which the — "_ ſtruck them 

was, for no name appears on them: he muſt 


However this may de, we know that the firſt 
denarius went for ten Aſes, whence it had it's 
name. Pliny tells us the As was then — 
but he is en as formerly ſhewn, 
of three ounces, and allowing, as is airy — 
bable, that theſe large denarii of go grains at a 
medium, are of the firſt coinage, the propor- 
tion of copper to filver was as 1 to 160. Af. 
when the denarius was of 60 grains 
at a medium, and the As of two ounces, cop- 
per was ftill to ſilver 2 to 160; but when the 
As fell to only an ounce, copper was to filver 
as t to $0: and when it felt to half an ounce, 
and 16 went to the denarius, it was as 1 to 64, 
at which rate it remained. With us copper to 
ſilver is in coinage 2 to 40, but in actual value 
1 to 2. The Denarius was worth Eightpence 
of our money, the Quinarius 4d. and the Sef- 
tertius, whether filver or braſs, ad. 
As the Saxon pentiy continued the fote coin 
in England for near 800 before any 
larger form appeared, ſo in Rome the denarius, 
which was the tack father of our 'penny, was the 
chief ſilver coin for near 600, or from it's Fo 
W pa till the reign. of N 
dsds 4 is 
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is proper therefore to be particular in it's ſize 
and ſtandard. Celſus informs us, that ſeven 
Denarii were reckoned to the Roman ounce, 
which in metals ſeems not.to have exceeded : 
490 grains troy ; the mean ſize of all the de- 
narii we have does not exceed 69 grains, which 
would give an oynce of only 420 grains, But 
this eſſay not meaning to treat of the Roman 
weights, this is of little conſequence, It ſhall 
only be obſerved on this point, that the medi- 
um of the Greek drachm js 66 grains, which 
gives an ounce of 528; and if argued from, 
upon the principles of common ſenſe, would 
prove the Greek money pound to have exceed- 
ed the Roman by a — Fifth Part. How- 
ever the ſmall difference of 6 grains in each 
coin was {0 unimportant as to make no odds in 
Currency ; and we find accordingly that they 
went for each other, the diſadvantage of ex- 
change lying naturally againſt Greece, as a 
vanquiſhed ſtate. Seven denarii to the ounce 
give 84 to the Roman pound in weight; but 
the Roman pound in tale exceeded it, in like 
manner as our pound in tale falls ſhort of our 
pound in weight, this being arbitrary, like 
other effefts of cuſtom : the Roman pound in 
tale conſiſted of 100 denarii. 

The denarius went at firſt for 10 Aﬀes, and 
was in conſequence marked X. It was after- 
ward raiſed to 16, and tho we are not told 
what year this change took place, it is yet very 
rational to infer that it was when the As fell to 
half an ounce, or about 175 years _ 
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Chriſt. Some occur with XVI, but in fad 
others, as may be ſeen in the family Calpurnia 
with every number poſſible upon them from 
1 to LxX Or LX xx; Nay in the Crepuſia up to 
CcceLxxvi.” What is the meaning of theſe 
numbers is quite unknown. Havercamp ſays 
they are the numbers of the dyes; and they are 
certainly mirit marks of ſome kind or other: 
for we have others with all the letters of the al- 
phabet, and others again with all ſorts of ani- 
mals,” &c. in the way of the marks anciently 
uſed in our mints. But this is of no moment, 
for we know that the Denarius always went for 
16 Aſes, after it was raiſed, till the time of 
Gallienus. Tacitus,* in the firſt Book of his 
Annals, tells us that the mutinous ſoldiers in 
Pannonia wanted, inſtead of 10 Aﬀes, to receive 
a denarius. This was in the reign of Auguſtus: 
* Jeni in Dj * aſſibus . am et corpus ti 5 3 
Ut ſingulos denarios mererent .. An prætorias cohortes quæ 
binos denarios acceperint . plus periculorum ſuſcipere ? 
And afterward, Ut denarius diurnum ſtipendium foret; 
ne veterani ſub vexillo haberentur. Ann. Lib. I. 5 17, 28. 
Some medalliſts have gratified theſe poor ſoldiers at once, 
by making 10 aſes an imperial denarius. The ſoldier's pay 
was 5 Aſes a day till Julius raiſed it to 10. + Polybius puts 5 
aſes as the pay of a Roman ſoldier, Domitian raiſed it to 12 
aurei a year, or 13 aſes, and about a Sextans a day: but the 
fraction could not be paid, elſe many ſextaztes of Domitian 
and his ſucceſſors would be found. But there were ſhameful 
deductions from the poor ſoldiers to their greedy colonels, &c. 
as in our days; ſo that the ſoldier would have bleſſed Mars had 

e cleared 10 aſes. It was that extortion which diſcontented 
the Pannonian army. Denis in diem aſſibus ani mam et cor- 
pus æſtimari; hinc veſtem, arma, tentoria; hinc Yaevitiam ceu- 
turionum, et vacationes munc rum, rrdimi. 
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and Voluſius Mæcianus, who lived under 
Antoninus Pius tells us, that the denarius had 
then 16 Aſes. Julius Africanus who ſeems co- 
tempory with Elagabalus gives the ſame num- 
ber. So that 16 Aſes or Aſſaria, 8 dupondii, 
4 brals ſeſtertii, 2 filver quinari, always con- 
ſtitute the — denarius till oy time of 
Gallienus. 

However, under Caracalla, if we judge from 
the coins, but more probably under his prede- 
ceſſor, Severus, who firſt debaſed the ſilver coin- 
age, there were denarii ſtruck of two ſizes. 
The large denarius of Caracalla, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, 1 1s one third heavier than the uſual one; 
and it is common ſenſe to conclude that it bore 
one third more value; or was worth 6 braſs 
ſeſtertii, while the other retained it's firſt value 
of 4. This large denarius of courſe had 24 
aſſaria; and is called by the writers of the Au- 
guſtan Hiſtory, and in reſcripts of the period, 
Argenteus, or the Silver piece, and Argenteus phi- 
lippus, or the Silver philip; the word philip hav- 
ing, as before obſerved, become a familiar 
appellation for any coin. The common denarii 
now firſt begin to be termed Minuti, and Ar- 
gentei ale minutuli, and the like; to expreſs 
their a ſmaller than the other. * The firſt 

5: Argenteus 


Some have been ſo abſurd as to ſuppoſe that the lars 
denarii were of the ſame value with the ſmall, only of wor 
metal. The fact is, as i have obſerved from the few which 
have any difference of metal, the ſmalleſt are always the worſt 
meta], and the alk be: the beſt, as it was natural the moſt im- 
4 coin ſhould be: but there is very ſcldom any e 
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Arzenteus is worth nearly one ſhilling ſiter- 


ling. 

Zozimus * and other writers tell us, that 
Aurelian reſtored the coihage to it's purity. 
An anecdote to which no medalliſt will aſſent, 

as to his filver, which is indeed extremely 
— his coin being juſt as bad as any before 
or after him. If he effected any alteration in 
the filver, it muſt have been toward the end 
of his reign; ſo that very little of the new coin 


Could 

| Inte if of deren Sererm, by Lampridius, — 
r, 88 — to — — redu 

= at Rome from 8 minuti a pound to 2 
and | to 1: 7 Fuſe meg libra, ail dues, uimmque, 
carnis libra ved, tens of that 

age was of about 40 grains; end rom th badncÞ of the mel 
was not worth above four of our He reduced 
the bet memo of he und, to $4. and at is 
mention of the mz; but we how from the coins 

chat it exiſted long before, 


—— reſhape fore! philippe gas, 1 
after 


crocs pl 
en wn ſtruck them, as Ar entei 1 _ another 
21 f er Bo py for filver of os Aurelius: Arpenrei 
Aatdumiami, that of Amoninus — = nc un 
— you was now ſynonymous wi ; the ar- 
age being only the ſize of the old denarii, 


. oF, H= de x: apyvprov veov Inti n To xuCInaov awodooIaxc 
en % Tov Tnzaov Tapxoxouxons, 7 7 TW 3 r Tv ona 
ovy3uorus m Ta. Zoz, Hiſt. „ Lib. I. The 
Ape is money in , not filver in particular. Zozimus 
however ſpeaks of money that was adulterated being called 
as we learn from Syidas, flouriſhed-about the 
. of 1 Ora” $00, that is near two centuries and a half after 
Aurelian: 200 3 is therefore of little worth. Such was 
2 then creeping in, that Vo opiſcus, in his life of 
robus, 7 4 bum—icriptorum inopia am pene neſci- 
| — e hes e INE. death of that 
prince 


—— 
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could appear. Indeed the authors ſay it was 
after he had conquered all his competitors, 
and we know that this was not till the laſt year 
of his reign; he only reigning five years., But 
it is moſt probable that he only made the at- 
tempt without ſucceſs: if indeed it was not 
wholly confined to the Gold, upon which there 
is a palpable change under Aurelian, as ſhall 
afterward be ſhewn. 

What is ſtill more remarkable, we are told 
that Tacitus, his ſucceſſor, allowed no braſs to 
be mixed with ſilver upon any account.“ Yet 
the very few filver coins we have of Tacitus 
have vaſt alloy. How are we to reconcile this ? 
What will many of the medalliſts ſay to it, who 
take the common denarii acre; of Tacitus for 
his filver coinage ? 

We know however, that Diocletian did re- 
ſtore the ſilver to it's purity : his denarii being 
of as fine ſilver as the moſt ancient, but ve 
ſmall. Indeed, from the time that Caracalla 
ſtruck the large denarius, both it and the ſmall 
had been leſſening by degrees; till after Gor- 
dian III. the later totally vaniſhed, and the 
large alone remained. This, in the time of 
Gallienus was the ſole denarius of filver, and 
ſo much diminiſhed as only to equal the minu- 

* Cavit ut fi quis argento publice privati æs my{- 
cuiſſet; fi quis auro argentum ; fi quis æri plumbum ; capi 
tal eſſet in bonorum preſeriptione. Vopiſ. in Tacito. 
Ne quamed by Vapiſers, Gem tho wnye din the 4 
ivory, 0 . inal, in the 
1 of the Ulpian ibrary. = 7M 
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tus, or ſmall one, of Caracalla. But Gallichus 
introducing the denarii aerei, inftead of the ſeſ- 
tertii, the argenteus, tho reduced more than a 
third in fize, bore 6 denarii aerei, it's old ſtan- 
dard of ſeſtertii. Writers of the period, and af- 
ter, ſay the denarius, or argenteus, was of 60 aſ- 
ſaria; it follows that each denarius aereus had 
10; and received it's name from that circum- 
ſtance, as well as it's being of the ſize of the ſil- 
ver denarius. Theſe aſſaria are of the ſize of 
the argente:, as juſt ſaid ; and ſhew copper to 
have retained it's old proportion to filver of 
about; toborti- nos tin e 
Such was the ſilver coinage till Conſtan- 
tine I. introduced a larger coin. By a whim- 
fical idea he accommodated this new ſilver coin 
to the pound of gold, ſo that 1000 of the former 
in tale were to equal the later in value: from 
this the new piece had it's name Milliarenſis, or 
ne Thouſander. It is of 70 grains at an average, 
or 70 to the pound of ſilver. The code, “ of 
NS | T | which 


* Cum publica celebrantur officia fit ſportulis nummus 
argenteus—nec majorem argenteum nummum fas fit expen- 
dere, quam qui formari ſolet, cum argenti libra una in argen- 

teos LX. (lege Lxx,) dividitur. Cod, Theodof, de expenſis 
ludorum. Mr. Raper has obſerved, that Conſtantine's filver 
coins were 70 to the pound, but has not thought of correR- 
ing the code, tho ſo eaſy and minute an error ought to have 
been altered, as is that other ſimilar after quoted in the ſame 
code, with regard to VII ſolidi in the ounce.” In fact, if the 
Milliarenſis had but 70 grains, 72 muſt go to the Roman 
pound, as of the folidi Ry 2 may be allowed for coinage, 
while the alloy alone would pay for coining the gold. It is 
poſſible the Milliarenſis had 72 grains; and we may allow 2 
rains to have periſhed by the ſoftneſs of ſilver. But on the 
— of the Milliarenſis afterward. 5 +; 
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which the numbers are quite corrupt, ſays 60 
but we know to a certainty from the coins, that. 
70 grains is the medial weight of the Milliaren- 
ſis; and that of courſe for Lx. we muſt read 
Lxx. For did 60 go to the pound, each coin 
muſt weigh 86 grains; of which weight not fo 
much as one occurs in any cabinet whatever. 
The Milliarenſis was worth about a ſhilling of 
our money; and went for 24 folles, or largeſt 
braſs coins of half an ounce. Gold was to 
filver a little more than 14 to 1.“ 

The denarii, or argentei, were however ſtill 
coined, and were the money moſt common in 
currency. As they had been rated at 100 to 
the pound of ſilver in tale, they began in the 
confounded cant of the time to be called Cen- 
tenionales, or Hundreders. They now diminiſh 


very faſt in fize,t thoſe of Conſtantine 5 
| | an 


* Jubemus ut pro argenti ſumma quam quis theſauris 
fuerit illaturus, inferendi auri accipiat facultatem ; ita ut pro 
ſingulis libris argenti quinos ſolidos inferat. Cod. Theo- 
doſ. de Argenti pretio, et Cod. ſuſtinian. L. X. tit. 76. 
To the pound of Liver went 70 milliarenſes, hence 14 of 70 
grains went to the ſolidus, a coin of 750, 

+ To mark the decline of the Byzantine denarius, 1 have 
weighed all thoſe in Dr. Hunter's cabinet, and ſhall here 
put down all their weights in troy grains, after mentioning 
that the ſmall capitals are mint-marks. ' Conſtantine 1. 
when Cæſar, 46—a nT. 48—PTR. 43—TROB. 43J—PTR. 42 
—CONST. 37. Delmatius, TR. 30. Criſpus, all billon. Con- 
ans, 818. 51—AQ. 44—TES. 48—TR. 46. Conflantius, TR. 
| 46—TR. 44—R, 51 — LVG. 36—CON.$1—CA., 47—$SIRM. 

48—1 v. 41—ANT. 3z0—- cox. 3z0— con. 29—$SMN. 45— 
LVG. 29—LVG. 37 — A. 48—8 Mr. 48— . 31— cox. 31 
»—SIRM. 28—no mark 47. Magnentius all large. Gallus 

SIR Me 
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and II. Conſtans, Conſtantius, weigh go grains 
down to 40: thoſe of julian II. Jovian, 40 
| 4 down 


SIRM. 40—54 no mark. Julias II. tv. 30—con. 26 
Clipt-—T CONST. 31—CONST. 32—CONST. 3I—CUNST. 37 
CONS. 29—CONS. 26—$LVG. 3I—LVG. 27—LVG. 34— 
SCONST, 3O—PLVG. 26—LVG. 33—20 worn— LVG. 31. 
Fovian, cons. 29g—8MN. 34— 0 ns. 28.— cos. 29. Valen- 
tinian, CONS. 31—CONS. 33—CONS. 23. (The two laſt are 
the ſame in every point ſave weight.) LVO. 21-—AaQFPs. 24 
—TRPS. ZO—ANT. 32—SLVG. 32—$ISCP. 24—AT. 29— 
AT. 28—CONS. 26—R G. 31-—RP. 33-—TRPS. 29-—RP. 32. 
Falens, LVO. 28—PLVG. 29—LVG. 24—CONS. 22—CB. 24 
wenn C'T, FO—ANT»SI—ANT. 29 — cos. 31I— TRT. 31— TRS. 
30— A0. 32—AQPS. 27. Procopius 27, no mark. Gratian, 
RPS. $1—$ISCP. 23—CONs. 3I—rTRP. $O—TRP, 30— 
AQPS» 22——AQPS. JO—TRPS», 3z0— Rr. 26—$18P« 24—LVG- 
28. Valentinian II. 4K 8. 30—TRPS. 24—TRPS. 30 
A ers. 34—TRPS. 25— r R. 30—RP» 27. Theadgſius I. A Qs. 
26—1T RPS. 29— TRS. 29—TRPS, 34—TRPS. 31—L Vors. 
26— E. 29—AQPS. 26—MDPS. 21. Magnus Maximus, 
TRPS. ZJO—AQPS. 24—TRPS. 24— TRS. 23—MDPS. 26— 
Ars. 23. Hector, urs. 24—MDPS. 24—MDP8. 22—MDPS, 
z2— urs. 30. Eugenius, LVO PS. z0o— r RTS. 24—TRPS. 38; 
(che two laſt are quite the ſame in every other point) 
LVCPS. $I—TRPS. 26. Arcadius, TES. 30—MDPS, 20 
NDS. 22—MDPS. 17—TRPS. 24—TRPS; 25—MDP$, 20— 
MDPS. 17. Honorius, RVN. 30—MDPS. 25— Mrs. 21— 
RMS. 20 —M Drs. 18—CONST. 34. Conſtantius tyrannus, 20 
—LYG. 25—$MTR. 18—18. Conſtaus tyrannus, 8. 32. Jovi- 
gut ryr. KON T. 20õ— ML D. 24—MDPS. 20. Priſeus Attalus, 
PSTR. 2 sr. 23. Valentinias III. Victoria Augg. 16. 
very „ and 1 believe a quinarius. Ateula 26, 27. Theo- 
Au, II. 22. Severns III. 17. ſcems a quinarius. Zeno, 
12, 16 (quinarii). Anafafius, 25—14—i6—15. all dena- 
r: there are much imaller, which are quinarii. Juſtinus, 
20—22—20—22—20. there are 3 of 10 gr. or quinarii, 
Hildericus, 19, a den. 10 2 quin., Juſtinian, 16—14—18— 
15—21—16—16 all denaru : quinarii are 1 of 12, 3of 10, 

r of 8. Mihalaric 3 6 of 10 gr. all q. Theodahat, 2E, 2 de- 


narius; 
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down to go: thoſe of later princes till Juſtinian, 
430 to go. Under Heraclius, when they ceaſe, 
the denarii —— grains down to 10. The 
Milliar attends the denarius in proportional 
4 425 ſize: thoſe of | Conſtantine I. Con- 
tans, &c. being of about 70 grains at a me- 
dium; while thoſe of Arcadius do not exceed 
60: and thoſe of Juſtinian have fallen to about 


$0 grain, The Milliarenſes were alſo called 
| Majorinac, 
narius; 10 a quin. . 22—22. both den. Badaela, 
21 u den. 8 a quin. Thela, 20 a denariuss Manritius, and 
Phocas, none, fave large. Heraclius, 15 a den. g—6—5, 
all quitaru,. es very good, There is one piece of 15 gr. 
given to Theodoſius III. if his, it is a denarius; if not, a 
marius of Theodoſius II. All after, being about three or 
coins, are from 40 to go grains. | | 
»The weight of the Milliarenſis ſtands as follows in Dr. 
Hunter's cabinet. The firſt is a moſt beautiful one of Con- 
fanitine I. which weighs 69% grains. Conſtans has one of 
725 and one of 683. Confantius one of 75}. Magnentias 
only one of tolerable filver, which, tho a little rubbed, weighs 
755 Julian II. one of 68}, likewiſe ſomething rubbed. 
entinian has one of 69, one of 684, one of 68, another 
of 664. Of Yalens there are of 67, 674, 694, 70. Of Gra- 
tian one of 753. 'Arcadius has one of 634: and Priſcas 
Atralus one of 814: but this, and that of Magnentius, another 
uſurper before ſtated, ſeems not correctly fized. However, 
put them all together, the number of grains amounts to 1198, 
which divided by 17, the number of Milliarenſes adduced, 
gives 70, $-17ths, as the very higheſt medium of the Millia- 
renfis. I conclude then that 70 grains was the weight of 
the Milliarenfis, as of the Solidus : and that as it was coined 
in relation to the gold pound, it was made exactly of the 
weight of the chief gold coin. Many milliarenjes, much 
clipt, will only weigh 60 down to 50 grains. Of 7A 
tinus the Milli arenſis weighs but 40 grains: of Juſtinian 36: 
Of Mauritius and Phocas 32: of Heraclius about 26. In ge- 
neral the Milliarenſit may be known from weighing one 
third more than the denarius. Innerer 
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Majorinae, or Biggers, in the beautiful language 
of the period. Theſe were the chief articles 
of ſilver coin, till the curtain dropped over the 
farcical tragedy of the Byzantine empire. 

But ĩt is time to mention briefly the ſmaller 
ſilver coins of Rome. The denarius had two 
Quinarii, or pieces of 5 aſes; but afterward 
of 8, when the denarius bore 16. The qui- 
narius was at firſt called Victoriatus, from a 
Victory, which was it's common reverſe, from 
it's firſt coĩnage down to the lateſt, which oc- 
cur of the Byzantine empire. Pliny informs 
us that the Victoriatus was firſt ſtruck by the 
Lex Clodia, about the 525th year of Rome, or 
40 years after the firſt ſilver coinage. . In the 
Conſtantinopolitan period, the quinarius, ſome 
think to have been called zepzriov, becauſe it 
was worth a xepz7iov of gold, 144 of which went 
to the Roman ounce. But this was not the 
caſe, for when the word xeperov firſt appears 
in writers, the denarius had not above :30 
grains in weight, ſo that 25 going to the gold 
ſolidus, of which fix went to the ounce, 180 
denarn muſt have gone to the ounce of gold. 
I am convinced from this, that the yepz7iov was 
only another name for the denarius, when 
much reduced in fize, owing. to the great 
ſcarcity of ſilver in Conſtantinople, where, how- 
ever, gold was common; and the gold ſolidus 
was of courſe never diminiſhed. For Monteſ- 
quieu has well obſerved that gold muſt be 
common when ſilver is rare.“ To this was it 

owing 
* Eſprit des loix, liv, xxt1, ch. 9. 
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owing. that gald was the common regulation of 
accounts in the eaſtern empire; and Mont- 
faucon has publiſhed one, in his Palacographia 
Graeca, reckoned in Solidi and Ceratia : now: 
who will ſuppole accounts kept in the largeſt 
gold and ſmalleſt ſilver; the commoneſt gold, 
and ſcarceſt ſilver coin? The higheſt number 
of xeperiz in that account are 24; now of qui- 
narii, 30 went to the ſolidus. From this it 
appears to me that the xepeTwy is certainly the 
denarius, or cenienionalis communis: and like 
wiſe that 25 denarii ſtill went to the ſolidus, 
as formerly to the aureus; tho many writers 
from no authority, give but 20 denarii to the 
ſolidus. We allo meet with the S:4epaTiov uin 
writers, but not in account: it was merely an 
improper name given to the Millidrenfis 
when the ſcarcity of ſilver made the denarius 
be reduced, and no Milliarenſis coined : ſo 
that the current Milliarenſis of former reigns 
happened to be double in weight to the dena- 
7424s, or centenionalis. The Quinarii diminiſh. 
in ſize with the denarii: thoſe of Auguſtus 
have near go grains: of Severus 25: of Con- 
ſtantine I. 20: of Juſtinian 12: of Heraclius 
only 5 grains. A new coinage ſeems to have 
come in after Heraclius; for what very little 
filver occurs after him, which in the richeſt 
cabinets, does not exceed a dozen coins, con- 
ſiſts of large unſhapely pieces of baſe metal. 
The conſular denarius had alſo four ſilver 
Seſtertii, till the As fell to half an ounce, when 
it was thought preferable to coin the Seſter- 
- - ER. tus 
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tius in braſs, as it ever after was. The very 
laſt ſilver Seſtertius which rs, is one with 
a head of Mercury and HS: reverſe a ca- 
duceus, r. SEPVLLIVS; Who appears to be the 
P. SEPYLLIVS MACER Of the denarii of Julius 
Ceſar. If fo, as is moſt probable, the Seſter- 
tius was coined in ſilver down to Auguſtus ; 
and it is of courſe not to be expected that any 
of braſs can appear till Auguſtus, under whom 
they are actually quite common. I have in- 
deed ſeen no coin which could be a eonſular 
braſs Seſtertius, andtho we certainly have braſs 
dupondii of Czar, yet it is reaſonable to in- 
fer that the braſs Seſtertius was firſt iſſued by 
Auguſtus. Not one Seſtertius of filver occurs 
during the whole imperial period, yet we know 
that the Seſtertius was the commoneſt of all 
coins: ſtrange that this did not lead medalliſts 
to the truth! The conſular Seſtertii of ſilver, 
marked HS, are not uncommon: nor the qui- 
narii : but the later are very ſcarce of all the 
emperors, if we except one inſtance, the as1a 
RECEPTA-Of Auguſtus = 


Aan III. Roman. Gold. 


The GOLD coinage of Rome, the laſt part 
of this ſubjea, now awaits examination. Pliny 
informs us that gold was firſt coined at Rome, 
62 years after ſilver; that is the 547th year of 
that city, by vulgar account, or before Chriſt 
204. Of ſo late a coinage, it is reaſonable to 

* expect 
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expect this: the whole progreſs ſhould be 
known; and accordingly it is believed that, 
w_ Pliny's aſſiſtance, the very firſt coinage 
may be clearly pointed out. That author's 

words are: Gold was coined ſixty two years 
« after ſilver; and the ſcruple went for twenty 
«'Seſterces.—It was afterward thought proper 
to coin forty pieces out of the pound of gold. 
« Andourprinces have, by degrees, diminiſh 
ed their weight to 45 in the pound.“ The 
pieces which remain, confirm Pliny's account 
in every point. We have that very coin, 
weighing a ſcruple, which went for xx ſeſter- 
ces. It has the head of Mars on one ſide, and 
an eagle on the other, and is marked xx. We 
have alſo it's double marked xx xx or | forty 
feſterces: and it's triple marked x, or ſixty; 
for that artow-like;charater is the old nume- 
ral L or fifty, as is evident from many conſular 
coins, and from inſcriptions. Savot and Har- 
douin, Who were ignorant of this, the. i am 
almoſt aſhamed to mention'the later, for all his 
writings ſhiew that he was even ignorant of 
commonſenſe, they i ſay could not explain it, 
but by putting the Roman mark for fifty, as a 
v, and reading backward xv. Others have 
offered various readings as ten viforiati, ten 
denarii, &c. &c. &c. but not one has lighted 

on the truth, tho the coin itſelf led to it, being 
juſt triple the xx in weight. There is alſo half 
the largeſt or xxx. The ſmalleſt or of xx 
weighs 17; grains: the xxx is of 26: the xxxx 
of 34: Me LX or r drachma has 833 : which, clearly 
Gott ni ſhews 

VOL. 1. . 1 N MRA ie 
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ſhews the Roman metallic bounce to have been 
lefs than that now uſed in common at Rome, 
by 31 grains, for a drachm of gg gives an ounce 
x24 hot 448. 1 believe there is alſo the 
didrachm of this coinage of 106 grains. The 
aurei were how 48 in the pound.“ | 
Pliny proceeds 0 tell us that afterward 
there were 40 in the ; that is, in other 
words, that the aureus was raiſed from 106 to 
12b grains; being nearer the ſtandard of the 
Greck didrachm, or common gold coin, and 
ovidently intended Un the one ſhould go for 
the other. 
He 'mentious eue variation but that the. 
aureus - had gradually diminiſhed to 45 in the 
pound. But we know from the — that in 


Syna's ume, the aureus weighed no leſs than 


164, 165, £66, 167, 468 grains; that is 166 
gallus at an average, or go in the pound of 
gold. t Such are commonby marked svIILA 
fur. and we know from Cicero that Sylla 
brought ſuch confuſion/into the coinage, that 
no man knew what he was worth. But before 
ER wurden, let us eftimate the aureus. 
LIU amo. Sq : In 

© De. Birch, Oro Greek weights 


MS. in the'Britiſ Muſcura. Cau iAyſc. 2 
piece of my in N Nicolini's 


bs, or A He ſeems to think the xx, &c. im- 
54 5 /F Rn fat hey were rc brock Greek ſtates under ihe 
Greece, when under the 

ae was a braſs coin; and it is impoſſible that 
ſhould be eſtimated in braſs, He forgets Pliny's piece of 


XX {eltertii,. which, in the conſular times, were of Iyer. 
'+ Phatarch % Lucnllo, Tays Locullus ſaperintended !Syll's 


— . 


105 = _ 


 evitnae in Peloponneſus : but it is not on the Greek „the 


didrachm being only 132. grains at a medium, 
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In the firſt coinage, we have juſt now ſeen 
from Pliny and the coins, that the ſcruple of 
gold went for twenty ſeſterees, ſuch as then were 
is Pliny's expreſſion: that is of 21 Aſes: for the 
denarius was not of 16 Aſes, till twenty-nine 
years after, when the As fell to half an ounce, 
The drachm of three ſcruples was of 60 ſeſter- 
tii, or 15 falver denarii; and the didrachm or 
aureus, the common Roman gold coin, was 
worth go ſilver denarii, equal to 11. ſterling : 
Gold being to filver as 193 to 14. 

Mr. Clarke, in his fingular ignorance of 
coins, argues that theſe firſt gold coins are not 
genuine, and ſpeaks as if they had only been 
publiſhed once from the French king's cabi- 
net.“ He ſeems to have ſeen the Nummi 
Pembrokiani, for he quotes that work: if he 
had looked into it he would have found them 
all. Every medalliſt knows they are of un- 
doubted antiquity ; and. different ones i have 
myſelf ſeen. In the fine collection of Robert 
Auſten, Efq; is the Ex in particular in good 
preſervation: and Dr. Hunter's cabinet has both 
the Lx and the xx. See plate II. a! 

The aureus feems to have continued at 39 
filver denarii til Sylla's time; for it would ap- 
pear that gold becoming more common at Rome 
about that period, the. aureus was enlarged a 
whole third that it might ſtill bear the go 
denarii. But Sylla having taken Athens, and 
the arts and manners of Greece now becoming 

Tr o e ee e e eee abjefts 
* They are alſo publiſhed in the Cabinet de St, Genevieve, 
Paris 1692, folio, | : | 


% 
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objects or R imitation to the Romans, it is pro- 
pable that after his laying down the Dictator- 
ſhip, or about the year of Rome 675, 77 years 
before Chriſt, the aureus fell to the rate of 40 
to the pound, as Pliny tells us; and being re- 
duced near the ſcale of the Greek Xþuso; paſſed 
for 20 denarii, as the later for 20 drachmas, 
being in currency 13s. 4d. Engliſh. This is 
the more probable, becauſe we know from 
Suetonius that the great Cæſar brought ſo 
much gold from Gaul, that it fold at gooo 
mmm a pound, that is 9 times it's weight in 
filver: but che galllt yo” Was of uy. baſe 
fort. 

However in the behwot Claudius we khow 
the aureus went for 100 ſeſtertii, or 25 filver 
denarii; at which rate it remained. For that 
prince made a law, that no lawyer ſhould take 
above 10,800 ſeſtertii for acting in the whole of 
any cauſe whatſoever.* The Digeſt,” in re- 
peating this law, calls the fee 100 aurei; which 
og 100 leſtertn to the aureus, or '25 dena- 

Tacitus tells us that when Galba ſupped 
with Otho, the later gave each of the' guards 
100 nummi or ſeſtertii. f Suetonius, in rela- 
ting the ſame thing, ſays he gave each man an 
aureus. Dio Caſſius, ho lived" in the time 
of Alexander Severus, tells us in expreſs terms 
that the Roman en was of 25 ſilver. de- 
U narii. 


Tacit. Ann. lib. XII, cap. 7. Discl. lb. I c. 13. $12, 
iſt. lib. I. c. 24. | . 


ws 
+H 
7 In Othone, c. 4. 
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narii.“ Paſſages of many other ancient writers 
eſtabliſh, this fact, of the aureus being rated at 
25 denarii, to a certainty. This was i6s. 8d, 
Engliſh in currency, but valuing gold at 41. an 
ounce, ;the intrinſic value of the aureus is 
about 11. on” | 9 Jo 
The aureus fell by degrees to 45 in the pound, 
as Pliny ſays. His words are, till at laſt it came 
to 45, poſtremo vero. Budæus redd poſtremo Ne- 
ro; and imputed this fall to Nero: and it is 
mortifying to obſerve that this fooliſh alteration 
has embarraſſed the ſcience for two centuries, 
tho Nero's coins are neither larger nor leſſer 
than uſual. It is alſo worthy notice that Do- 
mitian; as Suetonius tells us, added a fourth 
ſtipendium to the ſoldiers of three aurei: which 
ſhe ws that they had formerly three /tzpendia of 3 
aurei each: or that their pay was g aurei ayear, 
paid every four months, as Granovius explains 
it. But i think it more reaſonable to infer, 
that in their winter quarters no ſtipendium was 
paid till Domitian's time, as no ſervice was 
done; and that three months were allowed for 
wintering; they being at that time without pay, 
but furniſhed with neceflaries by the ſtate. For 
it ſeems unlikely that their pay ſhould be rec- 
koned by the four months: but the diviſion of 
the year into quarters was as familiar to the 
Romans, as to us. The pay of our foot fol- 
diers is now nearly gl. gs. a year; and i am 
„ convinced 

* Xpvgovy Xa z T0 wohl T0 Tas TIENTE xa; EIKOLL 
Naa ow * Bs v9 Lib. IV. From 


two other paſſages the very ſame proportion may be drawn af 
25 denarii to the aureus, LOT 
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convinced from this and many circumſtances, 
that in imperial Rome, money was much 
upon the footing it now has in England : For 
ſuch is the increaſe of precious metals ſince 
the diſcovery of America, that the revenue 
of Great Britain is now equal to that of the 
whole Roman empire;* and in London moſt 
articles bear the ſame price that they did 
in Rome. oo AT: 

It is clear from the coins, that it was in the 
time of the civil wars of Otho and Vitellius, 
that the aureus fell from 40 in the pound, or 
about 125 troy grains at a medium, to 45 in 
the pound, or about 110 grains of medial weight 
each. It continued of this ſtandard till the 
time of Elagabalus, when it fell to about gz 
grains at an average, or near 35 in the pound. 
Under Philip aurei of two or three fizes firſt 
appear; they have a head of Rome on one fide, 
and various reverſes; are of very rude fabric, 
and thought to be done in fome barbarous 
part of the empire. Yet this practice of mak- 
ing different fizes of gold coins was now. con- 
tinued, fo that under Valerian I. Gallienus, and 
his ſucceſſors, five or ſix ſizes occur. Thoſe 
of Gallienus are of about go grains, of about 
63, 86 to 93; and double aurei of from x72 to 
1834 grains. The aureus properly ſo called 
is that from 86 to 9g; the double being from 
_ 172t0 1831. Thole about go or 32 grains are 
8 — 5 evidently 
Mr. Gibbon valves the Roman revenue at between 15 and 
20 millions: but i am convinced it did not exceed 12 or 14. 


555 3 ſeveral provinces in Arbuthnot's 
4 « b 3 » * 


evidently Tyientes aurei, as mentioned in the 

Hiſtoriæ Auguſte Scriptores: thoſe of 6, 6g, 

64, 635, being double Trientes, or two thirds of 

the aureus, perhaps called Minuti aurei. That 
the aureus went for 24 ſilver denarii down to 
Alexander Severus is clear, but what the value 

of theſe new ſizes was, is not apparent. Sup- 
poſing that ſtandard to remain, as we have no 
authority for a change till the time of Con- 
ſtantine I. the double aureus will have borne 
50 ſilver denarii, the aureus 25. The Tiens 
muſt have had 8 ſilver denarn, and two dena- 
rii ærei: the double triens 16 filver denarii or 
argentei, and four denarii ærei. The denarius 
was not then worth above 14s, Engliſh. I 
ſuſpeR that the only alteration Aurelian made 
in the money, was confined to the gold; for 
certain it is, that under him, and his fueeeſſor 
Probus, the common gold piece or aureus is of 
100 grains, a ſize confined to thefe two empe- 
rors. There are alſo halves of about 50 
grains; and double aurei, which are common- 
Iy of very fine workmanſhip, of upward of 200 
grains. We know from hiſtory that gold was 
very common in the time of Gallienus;“ and 
particularly in that of Aurelian; who after ſub- 
duing Zenobia, and rifling all the treaſures of 
the eaſt, declared, as we are told, that na- 
ture 


* Galkenus diſplayed a magnificence in gems and gold 
equal to that of Nero, or of Elagabalus. Sce his liſe in the 
Hiſtoriz Auguftz Scriptores. = 


ture had nes much more gold than 
flyer, * 

| This leads me to think that the reaſon of the 
great commotions of the mint under this 
prince, was his ordering the gold coin to be 
reſtored to it's ſize, but at the ſame time to go 
for no more ſilver than it did. So very little 
ſilver occurs of this period, that it is —— no 
alteration in the ſilver produced the war with 
the moneyers; and in the braſs he made no 
change, or if he had, it were ſtrange indeed, 
that fuch commotions ſhould ariſe about ſo 
trifling a metal. But if, as appears from the 
coins, he ordered the aureus, which had fallen 
to about 80 grains, to be raiſed to about 100, 
it is no wonder the contrattors were in an up- 
roar; for a whole quarter of the coinage, 
amounting as would ſeem to all their profits, 
was loſt. There is every reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
therefore, that it was the alteration of the gold 
coin, and of no other, which produced the ci- 
vil war with the moneyers. Aurelian judged 
that when he found gold ſo common in the 
eaſt, it was equally ſo in the weſt; and that the 
moneyers muſt have made a moſt exorbitant 
profit; but his ideas on this ſubjet were partial 
and unjuſt: and after his ſhort reign, nd 
di 


* Habuit in animo ut aurum neque in cameras, neque in 
tunicas, neque in pelles, neque in argentum, (to make elec- 
trum) mitteretur; dicens plus auri eſſe in rerum natura quam 
argenti : ſed aurum per yarios bractearum, filorum, et liqua- 
tionum, uſus perire, argentum autem in ſuo uſu manere. 
Vop. Div. Aurelian. inter Hiſt. Aug, Script. 
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did not exceed ſix months after the alteration, 
the gold returned to its former courſe: tho a 
few pieces occur of Aurelian's ſtandard, ſtruck, 
as would ſeem, in the commencement of the 
reign of Probus his ſucceſſor. 

Down to Conſtantine I. the aureus lands at 
between 80 and 70 grains. This prince, tho 
he ſeems, not to have altered the ſize of the 
coin, inſtead of the aureus, gave the olidus 
of 6 in the ounce of gold,* and tq go for 14 
of his new ſilver coins called Milliarenſes; f 
and 25 denaru as before: Gold being to ſilver 
about 14 to 1. The Solidus, or chief gold coin, 
continued of the ſame ſtandard to the very 
cloſe of the Byzantine empire; for gold was 
common in Conſtantinople, while flyer became 
more and more ſcarce. The ſolidus was worth 
125. ſterling. 

With regard to the value of, gold! in Con- 
ſtantine the Firſt's time, Mr. Clarke is ſo loſt 
that he ſeems to have left all his ſenſes behind 
him. In page 267, he abſurdly aſſerts that 20 
denarii went to the ſolidus in the time of Theo- 
doſius I. and proceeds with this deplorable er- 
ror to the end of his work. .He then tells us, 

that 

Cod. Theodoſ. * de Ponder. VI. ſolidos quater- 
norum ſeriptulorum, noſtris vultibus figuratos, adpendat pro 
ſingulis unciis: XII. pro duobus. Ihe old reading was 
VII. et XIV. which miſled Gronovius: but if the coin was 
of 4 fer les, as is plain from all cabinets, there were VI. 
and not VII. to the ounce, which had 24 ſcruples. 

+ OsTe x&%T% Ni e ANY YAveLv MiAapno ic 14. Gloſſæ No- 
micz apud Gronoy. de Pec. Vet. I. IV. c. 16. See alſo the 


notation from the two Codes, about the 5 ſolidi to be paid 
* a pound of ſilver. 
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that only 14 denarii went to the ſolidus under 
Conftantine I! From his ſtrange confounding - 
of the Milliarenſis, a coin of 70 grains, with the 
denarius, whre of that period was about 40, 
and, under Theodoſius I. did not exceed 30, 
he finds, p. 262, that gold was to filver in the 
— rn s time as 104 to 1. And after 
g a number of wiſe arguments, he, fix 
_ Gs, tells us that in the time of Theo- 
ofras I. or of Arcadius and Honorius, 20 
denarii went to the prob and that gold was 
to falver as 14 3-x5th to 1. That is, in the 
courſe of half a century, from no viſible cauſe, 
when the empire was eſtabliſhed in the eaſt the 
native country of gold, and that meta} of con- 
ſequence getting more and more plentiful, and 
filver fcarcer and ſcarcer, as he owns himſelf 
in p. 333, gold encreaſed in value about one 
third, that is more than it has done in Europe 
in the courſe of ſeven centuries. What ſhall 
we ſay? Alas, and welk-a-day! 

Mr. Raper, tho he has alſo ſtrangely con- 
founded the Milliarenſis with the Denarius, 
telling us, p. 52, that Conſtantine I. ſubſti- 
rated the former igſtead of the later, has yet 
kept common ſenſe for his guide, and told us 
that gold was to ſilver in the time of Conſtan- 
tine I. as in that of Theodoſius I. that is, as he 
makes it, 14, 2-7ths to 1. 

The fact is that had any change * place 
in the coinage between Conſtantine and Theo- 
doſius I. that is in leſs than go years, the laws 
of that period, which are all in the Theodoſian 


Code, 
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Code, muſt have noticed it. What is ſtronger 
the coins muſt have ſpoken it at once. But 
code and coins are flent. It is clear from the 
paſſage above referred to, that the pound 
of filver was rated at 5 ſolidi, that is gold was 
to ſilver above 14 to 1. This is allowed to be 
the relation in the time of Theodoſius I. and 
there is not a ſhadow of ſuppoſition, that it had 
either encreaſed, or decreaſed fince the time 
of Conſtantine I; as indeed it were odd if, in 
the courſe of half a century, any alteration of 
Conftantine's new eſtimate had taken place. 
In the days of the firſt emperors the aureus 
was worth eg denarii, or gold to ſilver about 
13 one third, to 1. Clarke ſays 121 to 1, be- 
cauſe he takes the aureus to have weighed juſt 
two filver denarii: but to point out all his er- 
rors would require a volume as big as his on.“ 
The medial aureus was 110 grains, the dena- 
rius 60. That ſtandard remained the fame 
till the time of Alexander Severus, after which 
we have no data: but it is likely that Con- 
ſtantine took the value as he found it, and 
that from Alexander Severus to Conſtantine, 
if we except the ſhort inftance of the 
end of Aurelian's reign, and beginning of 
that of Probus, gold was rifing in value 
till it exceeded 14 to1. The badneſs of the 
filver of that period is a very ſtrong argu- 
ment 
* Clarke's work is recommended in the Preface merely 
as an introduction to Engliſh coins. If we take our eſtimate 


of Greek ot Roman money from him, we ſhall be ſhock- 


ingly miſled. I do not wonder that Mr. Raper thought his 
not even worth mention, | ? 


* 
* 
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ment for this ſuppoſition: it is ſuch that one 
fifth may be put to the medium of alloy, and if, 
as ſeems actually to follow, one fifth be added 
to the value of the gold, which is not de- 
baſed, it will have been to ſilver as 16 to 1, 
from the commencement of baſe ſilver mo- 
ney till the time of Diocletian; excepting, 
2 ju mentioned, ſome coins of Aurelian, 

of Probus. When Diocletian reformed 
the filver the ſtandard of Conſtantine, 14 one 
fifth to one, ſeems to have taken place. 

As a ſtate advances to it's height, gold en- 
creaſes in value; and as a ſtate declines, it de- 
creaſes, providing the metals are kept on a par 
as to purity. Hence we may argue that gold 
decreaſed in it's relation to ſilver, perhaps four 
or five centuries after the foundation of the 
Byzantine empire.“ However, ſuch were the 
effects of want of trade in Europe that Conſtan- 
tinople furniſhed moſt European kingdoms with 
gold in coin, which otherwiſe would, from their 
want of arts, and of intercourſe with the eaſt, 
then the grand ſeminary of that metal, have 
almoſt been ignorant what gold was. Theſe 
gold coins were called Bezants in Europe, be- 
cauſe ſent from Byzantium, or Conſtantinople; 
and were ſolidi of the old ſcale, 6 to the ounce. 
In Byzantine writers, the ſolidus is alſo call- 
ed Nomiſma, or the coin; Cryſinos, hecauſe of 
gold ; Hyperperos, from it's being refined with 
fire; or from it's being of bright gold ie 
f | ike 
- ® Under Alexius Comnenus about the 11 80th year of our 
ra, we know that but 4 milliarenſes went to the Solidus. 
See Montfaucon's A4ralefa Græco, p. 377+ 


* 
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like fire. The folidi alſo, as the aurei for- 
merly, received names from the princes whoſe 
portraits they bore; as Michelati, Manuelati. 
It may be proper to add, before paſſing to 
the Parts of the Aureus, that ſolidus is a term 
uſed for the aureus by Apuleius, Met. lib. 10. 
who lived in the time of Antoninus the Philo- 
ſopher: nay ſo early as in the Prætorian editts 
of the time of Trajan. It was then a diſtinttion 
from the Semiſſis or half. In the time of Vale- 
tian, when aure: of different ſizes had been in- 
troduced, it became neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
the particular aurei meant. Hence in the 
imperial reſcripts publiſned by the Hiſtoriæ 
Auguſtæ Scriptores, Valerian uſes the term 
p hilippeos noſtri vultus, for the common aurei. 
Aurelian uſes the fame term aurei philippei, 
for the aurei which he had reſtored to their 
hze in ſome degree. Gallienus uſes aurei 
Valeriani for bis father's coins. Auret Anto- 
ninant are likewiſe put by Valerian for coins 
of the early Antonini, of ſuperior ſtandard to 
OPS PEST 2 777 TAR 
Only the Parts of the Aureus now remain 
to be diſcuſſed. We have ſeen that in the 
firſt gold coinage at Rome, the Aureus was 
divided into four inferior parts; the Semiſſis, 
or half, of Lx ſeſtertii; the Tremiſſis, or third, 
of xI; the fourth, whoſe name i know not, of 
xxx; and the fixth, or Scrupulum, of xx. 
But very ſoon after, all theſe were dropt, ſave 
the Semiſſis or half; which occurs in the 22 * 
* * 121 3 21 | r 


| 
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lar times, and of ſome emperors, but is extremely 
ſcarce, fo that few muſt have been ſtruck. 

It is a very. ſtrange opimon, adopted by 
almoſt every writer on this ſubjeRa, that the 
Romans called the gold Semiſſis a denartus au- 
reus. There is not the ſlighteſt authority for 
ſuch a dream. Denarius was uſed as our penny, 
for a coin. Gold penny was the term of Henry 
the Third's time; and in Scotland was uſed in 
all the acts of Parliament for gold coin. The 
common Aureus was called denarius aureus very 
naturally, becauſe it was the ſame ſize with the 
filver denarius. Hear Petronius Arbiter Se- 
« quebatur puer cum tabula terebinthma, cry- 
« ſtallinis teſſeris; notavique rem omnium 


_« delicatiſſimam. Pro calculis enim albis ac 


* nigris, aureos argenteoſque habebat dena- 
« rios.”” Calculi were juſt equal to our backgam- 


mon men, as the zefferae were the dice, The 


calculi were ſynonymous with the latrunculi, as 
may be ſeen in Bulenger's work De ludis ve- 
terum: and the only game in which both tefferac 
and calculi were uſed, was the ludus calculorum, 
very ſimilar to our backgammon. Thele catrul: 
were even black and whitehke our backgammon 
men; as Arbiter here tells us, at the ſame time 
that he mentions theſe he law, being gold 


and filver denarii, Now who will ſuppoſe theſe 
backgammon men of different ſizes? Is not the 
aureus the {ame ſize with the falver denarius, as 
our guinea is of our ſhilling, but the half aure- 
us, which they would have to be here meant, 
juſt half it's ſize? They do not ſeem even to 

recollett, 


" 
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recolleR, that in the time of Arbiter and Pliay, 
who mention the denarii aurei, theſe could not 
be ſo called from paſſing for 10 filver denarii, 
for the (Sh og was then of 123. Apuleius, 
a writer near Pliny's time alſo mentions the 
denarius aureus; and he and every other an- 
cient author, i will be bold to ſay, uſe it mere- 
ly as a rounder and fuller ph — 4 for aureus; 
which, by itſelf, likewiſe ited gilt, golden, 
bong rich, beauti precious, No wonder 
then that they added denarius, to aſcertain their 
meaning wick preciſion, when the word was of 
ſo various ſignification. Scaliger, Villalpan- 
dus, Savot, and others, have with great propriety 
uſed the aureus denarius in it's ancient meaning, 
as the Auguſtan term for the aureus. 

The gold Semiſſis, or half aureus, is termed 
guinariusß by medalliſts with greater propriety. 
This is very uncommon of all the conſular, and 
imperial times, as has juſt been obſerved, 
but continued the only Divifion of the aureus 
wult the time of Alexander Severus. That 
prince, as Lampridius informs us, coined Se- 
miſſes and Tremiſſes of gold, but none have 
yet been found. It is likely they were all re- 
coined by his immediate ſucceſſors who again 
raiſed the tributes. He alſo propoſed to iſſue 
Quartaru, but lived not to accompliſh bis 
ſcheme.“ 1 Trienies 


— Semis aureorum formati ſunt. Tune 
etiam, quum ad tertiam partem auri vectigal decidiſſet, Te- 
miſſes. Diceme Alexandro etiam Quartarios futuros, quod 


minus non * _ quidem jam formatos in moneta di- 
tinuit 


260 Scrion vn. 


' Trientes, or Tremiſſes, of gold are however 
mentioned in reſcripts of Valerian I. and 
actually exiſt of him, and his ſon Gallienus; 
weighing about 30 grains. Gallienus, in a 
refcript to be found in the Hiſtoriæ Auguſtæ 
Scriptores, mentions Aurei Vuleriani c. Tri- 
entes Saloniniunos c. The commentators, 
quite in their uſual way, explain the aurei Va- 
leriani at length: but as to the Trientes, mum! 
they will not ſpeak for fear of ſhewing their 1g- 
norance. Upor reading the paſſage, 1 had re- 
courſe to Dr, Hunter's cabinet, the beſt com- 
mentator 1 know with regard to thoſe ſubjeas, 
and found that the Trientes of Salonina the 
wife of Galhenus weighed gg grains, white his 
own only weighed 30. The reaſon of the 
Trientes Saloniniani being mentioned, appeared 
cleatly from their being of a better ſtandard 
r nn 27: a0tl 1 
We read nothing more of parts of the Au- 
reus, nor do they occur in cabinets till the 
Byzantine empire when Tpuuorz, or Tremiſſes 
again appear. The ancients had a ſingular 
predilection for the number Three,“ hence 
e 
tinuit, expectans ut, fi vectigal contrahere potuiſſet, et eoſdem 
ederet. Sed quum non | aq per publicas neceſſitates, con- 
flari * juſſit, et Tremiſſes tantum Solidoſque formari. Lamp. 
vit. Al. = 
Lampridius adds in the ſame place that Alexander Severus 
called in all the vaſt coins of Elagabalus of 2 aurei, 3, 4, 10, 
nay 100 aurei. No gold medalflous of that prince have yet 
been found. rb 
Of this take a ſingular inſtance from Livy. ' “ Ejus rei 
« cauſa ladi magni voti zris Trecentis, Triginta Tribus 
« 'millibus, Trecentis, Triginta tribus, 'Triente,” Lib. 
XXII. c. 10. 
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they uſed it as a diviſor preferable to the more 
natural mode of Halves. From Valentinian 
downward, in particular, Thirds are the 
commoner gold coins: they are worth 48. in- 
1 The Hy:iov, or Semiſſis, likewiſe 
s mentioned; but none occur earlier than Ba- 
ſiliſcus; and indeed i believe he is the only 
| —— of whom they are found. The gold 

remiſſis was the pattern of the early French 
and Spaniſh gold coins; as the ſilver denarius 
in it's diminiſhed ſtate, was that of the Gothic 
and Saxon penny. 

So much for this dry, but neceſſary ſubjea; 
which is ſo dull, that one might go to ſleep 
over it, were it not at the ' ſame time ſo embar- 
raſſed as to keep one awake from pure vexa- 
tion. However i hope that 0 removing 
many embarraſſments, i have at leaſt contri- 
buted to procure my reader a ſounder nap, 
=_ ſome former writers on theſe matters have 

One. | 
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Conſervation of Medals. 

1 whatever view we regard coins, their per- 

fect preſervation is eſſential. When a medal 
is in the leaſt defaced in figures, or in legend, 
the true judge will rejet it, hardly excepting 
even the rareſt coins. It ſuffices with ſome 
however that the later be in good preſervation, 
or their moſt eminent parts only a little rubbed. 
Others of ſuperior taſte reject every medal 
which is not in the beſt preſervation, or juſt 
as it came from the mint. The excellent ca- 
binet of Robert Auſten, Eſq; is formed almoſt 
entirely of ſuch: and Mr. Walpole's Roman 
filver at Strawberry-Hill deſerve the ſame 
praiſe, But few can go to that expence: yet 
coins are quite uſeleſs if not in good preſerva- 
tion at leaſt; for nothing can well be more ri- 
diculous than to ſee an antiquary poring over 
a coin, and attempting from two or three re- 
maining letters to make out the loſt legend. 


This folly is well ridiculed by one of our belt 
3 novelliſts 
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novelliſts in The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle, Where a virtuoſo, in an Engliſh far- 
thing, with nothing remaining of the word 
Britannia but the NI, finds the victory of Se- 
verus over Peſcennius Niger. Some coins 
however, as the Greek of Roman emperors 
and the Colonial, are reputed to be in good 
preſervation, when the legends can be redd, 
tho with ſome toil. Conſervation is alſo re- 
garded as good, or as perfect: which laſt, ex- 
preſſing that the coin is juſt as it came from the 
mint, renders even common coins valuable. 
Nothing contributes ſo much to the conſer- 
vation of braſs or copper coins as that fine ruſt, 
appearing. like varniſh, which their lying in a 
particular ſoil occaſions. Gold admits no, ruſt 
but iron mold, when lying in a ſoil impregnated 
with iron. Silver takes many kinds; but 
chiefly green, and red, which yield to vinegar. 
For in gold and ſilver the ruſt, is prejudicial, 
and to be removed; whereas in braſs and cop- 
per it is preſervative, and ornamental: a cir- 
cumſtance remarked by the ancients, as the 
hocula adorandae rubiginis of Juvenal may prove, 
and that exquiſite Greek phraſe, which terms 
patina xo av, the flower of braſs.” 
This fine ruſt, which is indeed a natural 
varniſh not imitable by any effort of human art, 
is ſometimes a delicate blue, like that of a tur- 
quoiſe; ſometimes of a bronze brown, equal 
to that obſervable in ancient ſtatues of bronze, 
and ſo highly prized ; and ſometimes of an ex- 
| 2 gquiſite 
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quiſite green, a little on the azure hue, which 
Jaſt is the moſt beautiful of all. It is alſo 
found of a fine purple, of olive, and of a cream- 
colour, or pale yellow: which laſt is exqui- 
ſite, and ſhews the impreſſion to as much ad- 
vantage, as paper of cream-colour, uſed in 
all great foreign preſſes, does copper-plates 
and printing. The Neapolitan patina is of a 
light green; and when free from excreſcence 
or blemiſh, 1s very beautiful. Sometimes the 
purple patina gleams thro an upper coat of 
another colour, with as fine effett as a varie- 
gated ſilk or gem. In a few inſtances a ruſt of 
deeper green 1s found; and it is ſometimes 
ſpotted with the red or bronze ſhade, which 
gives it quite the appearance of the Eaſt Indian 
ſtone called blood-ſtone. Theſe ruſts are all, 
when the real product of time, as hard as the 
metal itſelf, and preſerve it much better than 
any artificial varniſh could have done; con- 
cealing at the ſame time not the moſt minute 
particle of the impreſſion of the coin; 
When medals are found in which the letters 
are diſplaced, as is common in thoſe of Clau- 
dius Gothicus, their condition is looked upon 
as dubious, and they are not near ſo much 
eſteemed as coins without fault. The ſame 
may be ſaid of thoſe which, not being well 
fixed in the dye, have ſlipped at every ſtroke 
of the hammer, and by this means preſent a 
double or triple image. Many of theſe laſt 
are found in which the portrait is thus blun- 
-dered, while the reverſe is diſtin; and others, 


of 
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of which the portrait is perfectly well ſtruck, 
while the reverſe confuſes the eye by it's dou- 
ble or triple contours. This muſt have been 
owing to that particular half of the dye being 
miſmanaged, in which the fault is found. 
There is another blemiſh of ancient coins, 
which, notwithſtanding, rather recommends 
them to the curious than otherwiſe. It 1s 
when, after having ſtruck a coin, the work- 
men thro forgetfulneſs put another into the dye 
without retiring the firſt. Hence, the portrait 
of the other piece being commonly upward, 
and in the upper part of the dye, the ſecond 
coin is impreſſed with it by the dye, and at the 
ſame time made hollow on the other fide with 
the form of the portrait already ſtamped on the 
former medal. | 
Some coins are found with a ſmall ſtamp 
impreſſed on a part of them, bearing ſometimes 
a minute head; or ſome letters, as AvG. Or N. 
PROB, Or the like. Such are called counter 
marked by medalliſts: and being very rare are 
the more valued, ſo that the beginner muſt not 
reje& ſuch as blemiſhed.. Theſe countermarks 
are thought to infer that an alteration had 
been made in the value of the coin; as was the 
caſe with the countermarked. coins of Henry 
VIII. and of Mary of Scotland, in modern 
times. But as they ſeldom occur, and are 
therefore little neceſſary to be known to a be- 
ginner, i ſhall not enlarge on the ſubject. Other 
coins are found with holes pierced thro them; 
and ſometimes with a ſmall ring faſtened, Such 
| were 
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were worn as ornaments of the head, neck, 


and wriſt; either by the ancients themſelves, 
as bearing images of favorite deities, or in mo- 
dern times, when the Greek girls thus decorate 
their perſons. Coins thus pierced, as the hole 


1s generally made in a blank part, are neither 


more nor leſs valued on that account. 


Coins of genuine antiquity are often found 
fplit on the edges, or even in the middle, by the 


force of the hammer. But this, far from being 


regarded as a fault, is looked upon as a great 


merit by the collector, it being conſidered as 


a proof that the coin is undoubtedly of ancient 
fabric.“ uten zi ni 


Silver coins often acquire a particular yellow 


tarniſh, which gives them quite the appearance 


of having been gilt, but it. is only owing to 
their being depoſited in a ſoil, whence a pecu- 
Har vapour ariſes, or the like circumſtance. 
Sulphur gives ſilver a black tinge ; but it will 
indeed acquire this hue of itfelf, tho: kept from 
all other ſubſtances. This metal is peculiarly 
ſoft, and ſuſceptible of injury : and the an- 
cients, as appears from their coins, always 
mixed it with much alloy, in order to harden 
? Bela | it. 
sam afraid one of theſe ſplit coins has given riſe to an er- 
ror, with regard to the wife of an emperor, who reigned in Bri- 
tain with much magnificence: that aſcribed to Oriuna, the 
ſuppoſed wife of Carauſius. The inſcription is redd ox IVA 
AVG. and there is a crack in the medal juſt before the O of 
Oriuna. Without this crack, i ſuppoſe we ſhould have 
read rox TVN A Av. Putting only the buſt of a perſoni- 
fication, or deity, was the ancient mode in the Roman coin- 


age; and was revived about the time of Alexander Severus. 
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it. It is even to be wiſhed, that an univerſal 
rule were eſtabliſned in all the countries of 
Europe, to admit a great regulated alloy in 
ſilver, whether uſed in coinage or otherwiſe. 
For ſo ſoft is this metal, that ſilver coins now 
become in a few years totally obliterated; 
whereas the ancient, being ſtrengthened by 
alloy, retain their impreſſions. But much al- 
loy is not ſo neceſſary in gold, a harder metal; 
and this reafon accounts for the fineneſs of 
the ancient gold, and inferiority of the ancient 
ſilver, compared with the modern. Gold ad- 
mits no decompoſition of it's ſurface, which is 
called ruſt, except by lying in an iron ſoil, 
which gives it a rough brown ruſt, refembling 
that of iron. Hence gold coins are generally 
finely preſerved, and freſh as they came from 
the mint. | 

It may be proper to drop a few hints. con- 
cerning the method of cleanſing coins from 
any prejudicial ruſt, Gold is cleaned by any 
acid: ſpirit of nitre eats every thing but gold, 
and is therefore an effectual cleanſer of that 
metal. The green, blue, or red ruſt, may be 
removed from filver, by ſteeping in vinegar 
for a day or two: but a more effettual way 1s 
to boil with a mixture of three parts tartar, 
and one ſea-ſalt in water. On gold and ſilver 
the ruſt is always in ſpots, and never forms an 
entire encruſtation, as on braſs and copper ; 
whence it is always regarded as a blemiſh in the 
former metals. Very different is the caſe 
with braſs and copper, and they are never 
2 a a 1 to 
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to be cleanſed, for coins in theſe metals 


'- would be diſeſteemed if rendered bright, and 


would be full of ſmall holes, occafioned by 
the ruſt. But ſometimes braſs and copper 
coins are found wholly obſcured with ruſt ; and 
one of the beſt ways of clearing them, if uſed 
by a ſkillful hand, 'is a graver. Another way 
is to boil in water for twenty-four hours, 
with three parts tartar, and one part allum, 
2 ſea- ſalt as in filver,) and then cleanſe with 

ran. But it is a dangerous buſineſs to cleanſe 
coins; and ought always to be committed to 
a ſkillful hand, or let alone. 

It is apt to occaſion ſome ſurpriſe that an- 
ctent coins ſhould be found in ſuch good con- 
ſervation, as they uſually are. A late writer,* 
in the beſt chapter of a fanciful work, has en- 
deavoured to account for this. He obſerves 
that the chief reaſon is the cuſtom of the an- 
cients, always to bury one or more coins with 
their dead, in order to pay Charon for their 
paſſage. From Phidon of Argos, to Conſtan- 
tine I. ſays he, are g6 generations: and from 
Magna Græcia to the Euphrates, from Cy- 
rene to the Euxine ſea, Grecian arts pre- 
vailed, and the inhabitants amounted to about 
30 millions. There died therefore in that 
time, and region, not leſs than ten thouſand 
millions of people; and all had coins of one 
ſort or other buried with them. The tombs 
were ſacred, and untouched; and afterward 
neglefed, till modern curioliy and. chance 

began 
D' Hancaruille "PRESS ſar les arts de la Grece 
Longre, 1785, 2 vol. 4to. 
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began to diſcloſe them. The urn of Fla. 
via Valentina, in Mr. Townley's capital col- 
lection, contained ſeven braſs coins of An- 
toninus Pius, and Elagabalus, Such are ge- 
nerally black, from being burnt with the dead. 
The beſt and freſheſt coins were uſed on theſe 
occaſions, from reſpect to the dead; and 
hence their fine conſervation. At Syracuſe 
a ſkeleton was found in a tomb, with a 
beautiful gold coin in it's mouth: and innu- 
merable other examples might be given, for 
hardly is a funeral urn found without coins. 
Other incidents alſo conſpire to furniſh us 
with numbers of ancient coins, tho the above 
recited circumſtance be the chief cauſe of 
perfect conſervation. In Sicily the filver 
coins, with the head of Proſerpine, were 
found in one place in ſuch numbers, as to 
weigh ſix hundred French livres, or pounds: 
In the fixteenth century, 60,000 Roman 
coins were found at Modena, thought to be 
a military cheſt, hid after the battle of Be- 
driacum, when Otho was defeated by Vi- 
tellius. Near Breſt, in the year 1760, be- 
tween 20 and go, ooo Roman coins were 
found.“ A treaſure of gold coins of Lyſi- 
machus was found at Deva on the Marus 3 
and Strabo lib. vii. and Pauſan. in Attic. 
tell that he was defeated by the Getz; at 
which time this treaſure ſeems to have fallen 
into.their hands. | 
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Portrait to be found on them, of which different 
1 95 may be e 5 


Ter portraits ought to vibe taken in 


chronological order, and, in this view, 

the Kings of Macedon will have the firſt rank, 
as their coins have the greatelt antiquity of 
any 2 diſcovered on which portraits are 
found. Of theſe, Alexander I. who began his 
reign about 501 years before Chriſt, is the 
earlieſt monarch whoſe medals have yet been 
- diſcovered; and of courſe he begins the ſeries. 
Then follow thoſe kings and queens who 
reigned in Sicily, Caria, Cyprus, Heraclia, and 
Pontus. To theſe ſucceeds the ſeries of kings 
of Egypt, Syria, the Cimmerian Boſphorus, 
Thrace, Bithynia, Parthia, Armenia, Damaſcus, 
Cappadocia, Paphingoum, Pergamus, Galatia, 
Cilicia, 
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Cilicia, Sparta, Pæonia, Epirus, Illyricum, 
Gaul, and the Alps. This ſeries extends from 
the time of Alexander the Great to the birth 
of Chriſt, a period of about 330 years. The 
laſt ſeries of ancient kings goes down to the 
fourth century, and includes ſome of Thrace, 
the Boſphorus, and Parthia; thoſe of Com- 
magene, Edeſſa or Oſrhoene, Mauretania, and 
Judæa. ; 

Such are the ſerieſes of the portraits of kings 
to be found on medals ſtruck with Grecian 
characters. Of Greek coins, impreſſed with 
the heads of illuſtrious men, a good number 
may be found, but ought more properly to be 
called a collection than a ſeries, the later term 
always implying a chronological ſucceſſion. 

The Roman emperors preſent a moſt diſtin 
ſeries, from ſulius, the firſt of them, to the 
deſtruttion of Rome by the Goths; nay, to a 
much later period, were not the coins after this 
ſo barbarous as to deſtroy the beauty of the ſeries 
while they add to it's perfection. 


* * ” 


The forming a ſeries of portraits of the gods, 
goddeſſes, &c. to be found on ancient coins, 
may be looked upon as frivolous. It is far bet- 
ter to arrange theſe coins under the ſeveral cities 
or kings whoſe names they bear. 

Of modern coins many proper ſerieſes may be 
formed, conſiſting of the kings and other poten- 
tates of the different countries. Medals of illuſ- 
trious men in modern times are not likewiſe 
wanting to form a collection. 


Having 
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Having given theſe hints concerning the por- 
traits found on coins, it may be proper to add 
ſome remarks on the portraits themſelyes, and 
their ornaments. | 8 

The kings, upon Greek coins, have generally 
the diadem, without any other ornament. The 
fide face is always preſented; tho upon very an- 
cient Greek coins of cities, and Roman conſu- 
lar coins, full faces are found of amazing relief 
and expreſſion. Sometimes ſeveral heads arc 
found on the ſame coin, either impreſſed on 
both ſides, or only upon one. Thus the beau- 
tiful gold coin of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king 
of Egypt, bears his own head, and that of Ar- 
finoe his queen, on one fide; and thofe of his 
father and mother, Ptolemy I. and Berenice, 
on the other. A copper coin of Tigranes the 
younger, of Armenia, has his head on one ſide, 
and his fiſter's on the other. So are found 
coins of Antony and Cleopatra, Nero and A- 
grippina, Agrippina and Germanicus, and many 
others, both Greek and Roman. Sometimes 
two, or more, heads are found upon one ſide, 
while the other bears a reverſe in the uſual way. 
Theſe heads are either adverſe, that is oppoſite 
to each other, face to face; or joined, and both 
looking one way. Of the adverſe are coins of 
Licinius, father and ſon, and others; but i re- 
cplle& no example of it in the more ancient 
and finer coins. Joined heads are found on the 
fineſt Greek coins, as in that of Ptolemy above- 
mentioned; and in the Roman are Commodus 
and Marcia his concubine, with others. Some- 
| times 
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times real portraits are joined with ideal ones, 
as Carauſius and Apollo, Poſtumus and Hercu- 
les; and the like. Sometimes three heads are 
found upon one ſide, as in the invaluable Perſian 
coin, engraved in Plate I; that of Valerian, 
with his ſons Gallienus and Valerian; of Otacilia, 
with her huſband and ſon. All ſuch coins are 
of the greateſt rarity and value. 
Paſſing to the ornaments of portraits, the 
chief is the diadem, or vitta, which was a rib- 
bon worn about the head, and tied in a 
floating knot. behind, anciently the ſimple, but 
ſuperlative, badge of kingly power. It is ob- 
ſervable upon the Greek monarchic medals, 
from the earlieſt ages to the laſt; and is almoſt 
an infallible ſign of the portrait of a prince. 
In the Roman coins it is ſeen on the conſular 
ones with Numa and Ancus; but never after, 
if i am not miſtaken, till the time of Licinius.* 
So great an averſion had the Romans to this 
kingly diſtinction, that their emperors had, for 
more than two centuries, worn the radiated 
crown, peculiar to the gods, before. they 
dared to aſſume this tyrannic badge. In the 
family of Conſtantine the diadem becomes com- 
mon, tho not with the ancient ſimplicity, being 
ornamented on either edge with a row of pearls, 
and various other decorations. 
The radiated crown, at firſt, as on the poſt. 
Ta coins of Auguſtus, a mark of deifica- 
| tion, 


F Mr. Gibbon ae Diocletian firſt wore the diadem, 
but he never appears with it on his coins: nor da Maxi- 


mian I. Co e I. Carauſius, Severus II. nor Maxi- 
mm II. 


tion, was, in little more than a century after, 
put upon moſt of the e heads in their 
ſeveral medals. 

The crown of laurel was at firſt the honorary 
prize of conquerors, but afterward commonly 
worn, at leaſt in their medals, by all the 
Roman emperors from Julius, who was per- 
mitted by the ſenate to wear it always, to hide 
the baldneſs of his forehead. This perhaps 
gave riſe to the firſt emperors always appearing 
with 1t on their coins, a circumſtance continued 
to bur times, with a moſt riſible and truly Celtic 
abfurdity. The laurel, employed by the an- 
cients in forming their crowns, is apparently 
what we term the Alexandrian laurel, a moſt 
beautiful evergreen, of a fine'and tender ver- 
dure. In the lower empire the laurel is often 


held by a hand above the head, as a mark of 
piety. 

Agrippa appears on his coins with the roſtral 
crown, a fign of naval victory or command, 
being made of gold, in reſemblance of prows 
of ſhips tied together. He is likewiſe ſeen with 
the 'mural or turreted crown, the prize roy firſt 
afcending the walls of an enemy's city. 

The oaken, or civic crown, is frequent: on 
reverſes, as of Galba, and others; and was the 
24 of having ſaved the life of a x citizen, of 
of Wat citizens. 

des the diadem, ths Greek princes ſome- 
Gin appear with the laurel crown. The Ar- 
ſacidæ, or head, of Parthia, wear a kind of ſaſh 


round the h with their hair in rows of Nike 
ike 
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hke a wig. Tigranes, and the kings of Arme- 
nia, wear the 4ara; a ſingular kind of cap, but 
the well-known badge of imperial power in the. 
ancient eaſtern world. Xerxes, a petty prince 
of Armenia, appears in a coin extant of him in 
a conic cap, with a diadem around it. Jubathe 
father has a ſingular crown, like a conic cap all 
hung. with pearls. up flo 

The ſucceſſors of Alexander aſſumed, by way. 
of diſtinction, different ſymbols of deity;to be 
obſerved on the buſts of their medals. ch ag 
the lion's ſkin-of Hercules, which ſurrounds the 
head of the firſt Seleucus; the horn placed be- 
bind the ear, an image of their ſtrength and 
power, or of their being the ſucceſſors of Alex - 
ander, called the ſon of Jupiter Ammon; the 
wing placed, in like manner, behind the ear, 
fymbolic of the rapidity of their conqueſts, or 
of their deſcendence from the god Mercury; 
and the like. Ni br 2 o 

But it is doubted if all theſe heads be not of 
gods, except thoſe with the born.“ Pyrrhus, 
as Plutarch informs us in his life, had a ereſt 
of goats horns to his helmet: and the goat was a 
ſymbol of Macedon, the reaſon of which Juſtin 
explains. Perhaps the ſucceſſors of Alexander 
took this.badge of the horn in conſequence, * b 
* Eckhel obſerves that even the horn and diadem'belong 
to Bacchus, as on a coin of Nuceria Alfaterna. Bacchus in- 
vented. the diadem to cure his head-achs, Diod. Sic. 1v.,; He 
was hotned like his father Jupiter Ammon: Ib. 111, The 
only king who appears on coins with the horn, is Lyſimachus, 
according to Eckhel, 


* 
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The helmet alſo appears on coins; as in thoſe 
of Macedon under the Romans, which have 
a head of Alexander, ſometimes covered with 
a helmet. Probus alſo has often the helmet 
in his coins: and Conſtantine I. has helmets 
of different forms, curiouſly ornamented. 

The Greek queens have the vitta or diadem. 
Moſt queens of Egypt have the ſceptre. It 
a s at the top of their head; and would 
feem part of the head-dreſs, were it not that 
in other coins, it paſſes beneath the neck tranſ- 
verſely, ſo that both ends appear. Orodaltis, 
daughter of Lycomedes, King of Bithynia, has 
a diadem on the very rare braſs coin of her, 
publiſhed by Neuman.“ The Roman em- 
preſſes never appear with the diadem ; but the 
variety of their head-dreſſes more than com- 
penſates for the want of this ornament. The 
remarkable part & the Roman head -dreſs 
among the ladies, was the ſphendona or ſling, on 
the crown of the head; anſwering to the mo- 
dern hair-cuſhion. But it was of gold: and ſo 
prominent as to be even remarkable in a coin. 
The hair appears in many faſhions, as now. 
Sometimes the buſt of an empreſs is ſupported 
by a creſcent; to imply that ſhe was the moon, 
as her huſband was the fun, of the ſtate. 
- Beſide the diſtindtions of ſupreme power, or 
honorary reward, there are other ſymbolic or- 
naments of the head, obſervable on ſome Ro- 
man coins, which ought to be mentioned. Such 
is the veil, or more properly the tg * 


* Pop. et Reg. Numi, Vindob. 1779. 
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over the head, to be ſeen on the buſts of Julius 
Cæſar, when Pontifex Maximus, and others. 
This ſhews that the perſon bore the Pontificate 
or the Augurſhip; the Augurs having a parti- 
cular gown, called laena, with which they co- 
vered their heads, when employed in obſerving 
omens. Laterly che veil is only a mark of con- 
ſecration; and is common in coins of empreſſes, 
as Fauſtina, Marimana, and others. In the 
coins of Claudius Gothicus we firſt find it, as a 
mark of the conſecration of an emperor; and 
it is continued in thoſe of Conſtantius I. Maxi- 
mian I. and Conſtantine I. All ſuch coins 
rank with thoſe that are valuable from rarity. 
The nimbus or glory, now peculiar to the ſaints, 
was formerly applied to emperors. A nimbus 
appears round the head of Conſtantine II. in a 
Id coin of that prince; and of Flavia Maxima 
Fauſta, in a gold medallion: and of Juſtinian 
in another. But the idea is as ancient as the 
reign of Auguftus ; and is found in Roman au- 
thors, before it appeared on coins.“ Oiſelius 
ives a coin of Antoninus Pius with the nimbus, 
ah it ſeems doubtful if it was not merely ſome 
flaw in the coin. Havercamp gives a ſingular 


he ef ag coin 
An ancien t author ſpeakin of Auguſtus entering Nome 
after his victory over Antony ſays, © Curvatus ter ro- 


tundatuſque in colorem arcus, veluti coronam tanto mox viro 
imponens. Mamertinus in his panegyric of Maximian men- 
tions © illa lux divinum verticem claro orbe complectens.“ 
Nay Virgil bas | 
—— Nimbo effulgens, et Gorgone ſeva. Zn. II, 616. 
W N. 
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coin which has upon the reverſe of the common 
iece with the head of Rome, vass Roma, in 
large braſs, Conſtantine I. litting amid Vic- 
tories, and Genii, with a triple crown upon his 
head for Europe, Aſia, and Africa: legend 
SECVRITAS ROM&.* This medal might haply 
have afforded a curious argument, in an igno- 
rant age, for Conſtantine's donation to the 
Pope; and for the papal triple crown. But in fait 
the univerſal ſpiritual power of the Pape was 
totally unknown till the Twelfth century; be- 
fore which time his eleftion was able to be 
confirmed by the Exarch of Ravenna, and 
aſter by the emperor of Germany: and his 
e rid ROVEN is ſo late as the beginning of 
the Sixteenth, only commencing in the crimes 
Generally only the buſt is given, on ancient 
coins: but ſometimes half the body, or more. 
In which later caſe the. hands often appear, 
with tokens of majeſty in them. Such is the 
globe, Jaid to have been introduced by Auguſ- 
tus, to expreſs poſſeſſion: of the world. The 
Tceptre, ſometimes confounded with the con- 
ſular faff. The roll of parchment, ſymbolic 
of legillative power: = the handkerchief, 
expreſſing that of the public games, where the 
emperor gave the ſignal. Some princes even 
hold the thunderbolt, ſhewing that their power 
on earth was equal to that N heaven. 
Others hold an image of Vigor. 
wt SECTION 
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A that fide of the coin on which any 
portrait is delineated is commonly term- 
ed the face, or obverſe, ſo the oppoſite ſide is 
termed the rever/e. N 
Theſe reverſes, in the ancient Greek and 
Roman coins, are of infinite variety, and af- 
ford one of the chief amuſements ariſing from - 
this ſtudy. They contain figures of deities, 
at whole length, with their attributes and ſym- 
bols; public buildings, and diverſions; allego- 
rical repreſentations; ceremonies, civil and 
religious; hiſtorical and private events; figures 
of ancient ſtatues; plants, animals, and other 
ſubje&s of natural hiſtory; ancient magiſtra- 
cies, with their inſignia; in ſhort, almoſt every 
object of nature or art. * 
Some reverſes bear the portrait of the queen, 
the fon, or the daughter, of the prince who 
appears 
* 2 
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appears on the obverſe. Such are eſteemed 
highly by antiquaries, not only becauſe it is a 
rule with them that every coin ſtamped with 
2 on either ſide is very valuable; but 

cauſe they identify the perſonage on the re- 
verſe to have been the wife, the ſon, or the 
daughter, of ſuch a particular prince, and by 
this means help in the adjuſting of a ſeries. 
Some however with two portraits are common, 
as Auguſtus reverſe of Caligula, and M. Au- 
relius reverſe of Antoninus Pius. 

The reverſes of the Roman coins have more 
of art and deſign than the Greek; but, in re- 
turn, the Greek have more exquiſite relief and 
workmanſhip than the other. 

In the very ancient coins, no reverſe is 
found, ſave a rude mark ſtruck into the metal, 
as of an inſtrument with four blunt points on 
which the coin was ſtruck. This was owing 
to the medal being merely fixed firm on that 
fide, that it might receive the impreſſion upon 
the other. By degrees however we ſee ſome 
little image of a dolphin, or other animal, in- 
ſerted into one of the departments of the rude 
mark, or into a hollow ſquare. Then follows 
a perfett reverſe of a horſe, or the like, with 
a flight mark, and at length without any mark, 
of the hollow ſquare. Such is the progreſs of 
the reverſes of coins from rudeneſs to defign, 
which was ſoon after carried to refinement. 

Some ancient Greek reverſes are {truck in 
intaglio not in cameo, hollow not in relief. 
Such are thoſe of Caulonia, Crotona, Meta- 
Woo | pontum, 
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pontum, and ſome other ancient cities of 
Græcia Magna. Thefe reverſes ſometimes 
bear the fame type in intaglio, that the obverſe 
has in cameo: and ſometimes are quite different, 
When complete reverſes appear on the Greek 
coins, about 590 4 before Chriſt, they are 
of exquiſite relief, minute finiſh,, and beauty. 
The very muſcles of men and animals are ſeen, 
and will bear inſpection with the largeſt mag- 
nifier, as. ancient gems. The ancients cer- 
tainly had not eyes different from ours; and 
it is clear that they muſt have magnified objetts. 
A. drop of water forms a microſcope, and it is 
probable was the only one of the ancients. 
To Greek artiſts we are indebted for the beaut 
of the Roman imperial coins; and theſe are ſo 
finely finiſhed, that on ſome reverſes, as that of 
Nero's decurſion, the Adventus and Prog reſſibo of 
various emperors, the Fundator Pacis of Seve- 
rus, the features of the emperor riding, or 
walking, are as exact as on the obverſe. But 
tho the beſt Greek artiſts were called to Rome, 
yet the Greek coins under the Roman emperors 
are ſometimes well executed, and always full 
of variety and curioſity. 8 
No Roman or Etruſean coins have been 
found of the globular form, or indented on the 
reverſe, like the early Greek. The firſt Greek 
are ſmall pieces of ſilver, while the Roman are 
large — of copper. The former are ſtruck: 
the later caſt in molds. Of Roman eoins the 
reverſes are. very uniform, the prow of a ſhip, 
a car, or the like, till about 100 years before 
IEA Our 
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our æra, when various reverſes appear on 
their conſular coins in all metals. The variety 
and beauty of the Roman imperial reverſes are 
well known. The medalliſt much values thoſe 
which have a number of figures, as the Puellae 
Fauſtinianae of Fauſtina, a gold com no larger 
than a fix-pence, which has twelve figures. 
That of Trijan, Regna Ad „ has four. 
The Congiarium of Nerva, five. The Allocu- 
tion of Trajan, feven: of Hadrian, ten: of 
Probus, twelve. Some Roman medals have 
ſmall figures on both ſides, as the Apolloni 
| Sando of Julian II. Such have not received 
any peculiar name among medalliſts. Others 
have only a reverſe as the noted ſpintriati, 
which have numerals I. II. &c, on the obverſe. 
The figures of deities and perſonifications; 
on the Roman coins, are commonly attended 
with their names, befides being diſtinguiſhed 
by their attributes. Theſe names when with. 
out any adjunQ, as they ſometimes ſtand, 
may be ſafely looked upon as put down merely 


2 it was neceſſary the coin ſhould have a 
legend. Thus, in a coin of Lucilla, Venus, 

tho well known by the apple which ſhe always 
holds in her hand, has yet the name round her, 
VENVs, without any addition whatever. The 
like may be obſerved in a few other inſtances. 
But moſt commonly an adjun& is added, which 
renders the inſertion of the name very proper 
and neceſſary, as in the inſtance of a Neptune, 
with  NEPTVNO RED VSI; @ Venus, with ve- 
VIRI VICTRIE1; and others ſimilar. The like 

5 1 . may 
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. may be ſaid of the. coins with e of Mo- 
deſty, voicixiARE AvevsTAE; of Virtue, vine 
TVS AVGyST1; and others of the Tame kind: 
for it is the legend which appropriates the 
virtue to the emperor or empreſs, and thus 
leaves no doubt as to the meaning of the re- 
verſe. A quality not ſo often obſerved. on 
modern medals, which are frequently dark as 
+ a riddle; and it ſeems to be the intention of 
the deſigner to make the legend, and reverſe 
fight a combat together, and obſcure, not. l- 
luſtrate, each other's meaning. 
In the Greek coins, however, perhaps it is a 
ſuperior delicacy that the name of the deity is. 
never expreſſed, but left to. the eaſy interpre-. 
tation of fixt ſymbols. This remarkable dif- 
ference is obſervable in the earlieſt coins of the 
two countries, and on which only the buſt of 
the deity or perſonification is given. . The Ro- 
man have almoſt always the name, as eiETas, 
L1IBERTAS, Sc. while the Greeks content them- 
ſelves with giving us Ceres with her wheaten 
garland; Jupiter with his mild countenance, 
lauret crown, and beard; Minerva with her 
helmet, and ſo forth. This praftice of the 
Greeks makes it neceſſary to preſent my reader, 
in the next ſeQion, with ſome account of the 
ſymbols moſt obſervable on their coins,* that 
when he meets with them he may a ate” 
X tae 


* When i ſpeak of the Greek coins, abſolutely, thro-out this 
work, thoſe preceding the imperial ages of Rome are meant : 
yet the preſent lift of ſymbols applies in a great degree to the 
Greek imperial coins. : 


— 


G 
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the deity they diſtinguiſh. This he will find 
the more convement, as hitherto medallic wri- 
ters have thought proper to give us explana- 
tions of the Roman ſymbols, without beſtow. 
Ing any particular attention on the Greek, 
In this they have afted like thoſe profound 
commentators who leave obſcure paſſages as 
they found them, but illuſtrate thoſe which 
every body underſtands with much labour and 
ſucceſs. They may argue indeed, that the 
ſymbols of the deities have a degree of ſimila- 
rity in the coins of both nations; yet 1 muſt re- 
ply that theſe ſymbols ſtand alone on the Greek, 
and of conſequence the Grecian medals ought 
to have attracted their chief attention in this 
way, and not the Roman, on which the attri- 
butes of a deity are immediately appropriated 
by the legend. W 


* 
1 
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Symbols obſervable on lien. 


HIS ſection ſhall begin with ſome account 

.of the ſymbols to be found on the Greek 

coins, and ſhall conclude with thoſe very few 

on the Roman which are not „ ie illuſtrat- 8 

ed by the legend of the medal. | 

The principal deities ſymbolized onthe Greek 
mn as divided 1 into male and angle, will Rand 


I. The firſt rank of. the Gods muſt be given 
to Jurir EA. He occurs frequent] 2 reverſes 
of Alexander the Great, and is eaſily known by 
his eagle and — When the buſt 
only occurs on obverſes of coins, it is known 
the laurel crown, and placid bearded counte- 
nance. . Jupiter Ammon is diſtinguiſhed by the 
ram's horn twiſting round his ear; a ſymbol of 


powerand ftrength afterward whimſically. * 
Y 
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by one or two of the ſucceſſors of Alexander the 
ſuppoſed ſon of Ammon; and particularly by 
Lyhmachus. 

IT. Nerrvns feldom- occurs on the coins of 
Greece, When he appears he is well known by 
the trident, or the dolphin: and is ſometimes 
drawn by ſea-horſes. His buſt has a trident 
behind: 17 

III. Aro 10 is frequent c on the reverſes of 
the Syrian princes; and is known oy the harp, 
the branch of laurel, or the tripod ; ſometimes 
he has a bow and arrows. When the buſt only 
occurs, he. has a fair young face, and is crowned 
with laurel; and, in the character of the ſun, his 
head is ſurrounded with rays. 

IV. Mars, often ſeen on Greek civic medals, 
is diſtinguiſhable by his armour, and ſometimes 
by a trophy on his 2 The buſt is known 
by the helmet, and ferocious countenance. 

V. MzacuRy appears with the caduceus, or 
wand twined with erpents, and the mar ſupium, 

or purſe, which he holds in his hand. He is de- 
weed as» youth with a ſmall cap on his bead, 
and wings behind his ears and at his feet. The 
buſt is known by the cap, which reſembles a 
{mall hat, and ihe wings... 

VI. ÆbculArius is a by bis buſhy 
beard, and his leaning on a club with a ſerpent 
wiſted round it. He ſometimes occurs: with his 
wife Hygeia, or Health, and their little ſon Teleſ- 
phorus, or Convaleſcence, between them. . + 
VII. The attributes of Bacenus are, the tiger, 
br Aatyrs around. him, the tlynſis or rod twitted 


with 
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with ivy or vine, and the crown com 


later ſymbol ; and b 
VIII. The cl lion's ſkin, and ſinewy 
irength, reveal Hzxcuzs:, ſometimes a cup 18 
added, to imply that wine inſpires e; and 
the poplar tree, ſymbolic of vigour. He often 
appears as breaking the neck of * Nemæan lion 
by cruſhing it ſtoutly in his arms. His buſt 
is common on the obverſe of coins of Alexander 
the Great, and other princes; as alſo on. thoſe 
of ſome Sicilian cities, as Meflina, and others: 
it is that of a youth without a beard; with che 
hon's ſkin — around it; and on the. coins of 
Alexander has been falſely taken for the 
of that rince. He like wiſe is ſometimes drawn 
with a — in which caſe he is called the Old 
Hercules; as, hed he beardlets, he 18 
denominated the Young Hercules. 
gods of 


IX. Szrxaris, one of, the fantaſtic 
Egypt, is known by his buſhy beard, and the mea- 
ſure upon his head. Avrs appears as a bull with 
a flower of the dec, the water lily of the Nile, 
where Herodotus marks it 10 have grown. in his 
time, “ as it does ſtill. Macrobius fays it was a 
1 bol of creation: and Iamblichus tells that 

ſiris was ſuppoſed to have his throne in it. The 
ſingular appearance of this beautiful plant, grow- 

ing 


3 1 
Her. Euuerpe. Thie lotus muſt not be confounded with the lo» 
tus, or nettle- tree, ſo called from the form of it's leaf, but 
| yon ooh oats ien Whencg 
Anaercon,. 
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ing in water, ſeems to have occaſioned a veneration 
to it, founded perhaps on the ancient Philoſophy, 
wich made water the parent of all things. 
X. HareocraArTEs, the god of ſilence, is evi. | 
dent from the familiar token of putting his finger 
to his mouth. Sometimes he has the ſiſtrum in 
his left hand, which is a ſymbol common to moſt 
of the Egyptian deities. | 

XI. Canoevs is very common. on. the coins 
of Egypt, in the ſingular ſhape of a human head, 
placed upon a kind of pitcher. This deified 
pitcher ſeems to refer to an anecdote of ancient 
ſuperſtition, which, 1 believe, is recorded by 
Plutarch. It ſeems, ſome Perſian and Egyptian 

had a conteſt which of their deities had the 
ſuperiority. The Egyptian ſaid that a ſingle vaſe, 
ſacred to Serapis, would extinguiſh the whole 
power of the Perſian deity of fire. The expe- 
riment was tried, and the wily Egyptian boring 
Holes in the ſide of the vaſe, and ſtopping them 
with wax, afterward filled the veſſel with. water, 
which, guſhing thro the holes, as the wax melted, 
extinguiſhed the Perſian. deity. Hence the 
vaſe was deified; and certainl Aelerved it better 
than the onions and leeks of that learned and 
fooliſh nation, ſo well ridiculed by Juvenal; 


O ſanctas gentes quibus dear! in hortis 
Numina! | 


XII. This hiſt of ſymbolized gods ſhall be 
cloſed with the IPA EXNKAHTOE, and IEPOE 
aSHMOE, the HeLY SENATE, and the HOLY PEO- 
PLE, fo * on Greek imperial coins. Theſe 
ideal 
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ideal perſons are commonly ſeen in the ſame 

image of an ancient bearded head, crowned with 

laurel; ſometimes, however, both appear as 
ouths. TY Þ 70; 4 Wl 112 

Paſſing to the female deities, or goddeſſes, 
the firſt in dignity is, ! 

I. 'Juxo, known by the peacock, a bird ſa- 
cred'to her from the fable of Argus. When 
ſhe appears as the goddeſs of marriage, ſhe 1s 
veiled to the middle, and ſometimes to the toes. 
Her buſt is that'of a beautiful young woman, 
ſometimes without any badge, which is diſtinc- 
tion ſufficient, as the reſt of the goddeſſes have 
badges; and ſometimes with a diadem. 

II. The ſymbols of Minzrva are very re- 
markable, conſiſting of her being in armour, 
with a ſpear in her right hand, and the zgis, or 
ſhield with Meduſa's head, in the other; an owl 
commonly ſtanding beſide her. Her buſt is 
equally diſtinguiſhable - from the helmet which 
ſhe always wears; it is very common on the 
gold coin of Alexander the Great; and one can- 
not help laughing at the odd blunder of Elzevir, 
or his editor, who, miſled by Le Pois, in the 
beſt edition of Quintus Curtius, gave an head 
of this goddeſs for that of Alexander. Le Brun 
the French painter has fallen into the ſame error 
in his battles of Alexander. REL 
III. Diana is revealed by the creſcent, by 
her bow and arrows, and often by her hounds. 
The Epheſian Diana, common upon Greek im- 
ow coins, appears with a number of mammae, 

ing ſuppoſed the ſame with Univerſal Nature: 
K il | | ſhe 
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de is happortad by « couple of deer, and bears 

a pannrer of fruit on her head. The buſt of Di- 
ana is known by the creſcent on her brow, and 
ſometimes by the bow, or quiver, engraven on 
one fide. 

IV. The applei in her hand, the prize of besu- 
ty, declares'Venus.. Sometimes ſhe is only to 
be known by ber total want of dreſs, without any 
other ſymbol. Her buſt is diſtinguiſhable by her 
—— beauty, and is often adorned with pearls 
around the neck. It might have been mentioned 
above, that Curip ſometimes appears on the Sy- 
rian coins, in balf-length, as painters call it, and 
is known by his infancy and 
V. CvBEzLE has the turreted crown, and lion; 
or is Teen in a chariot drawn by lions. Her buſt 
is known by the firſt mentioned attribute. 

VI. CIES has the torches in her hands, with 
which ſhe is fabled to have gone in ſearch of her 
daughter Proſerpine. She has fometimes two 
ſerpents by her, and is ſometimes drawn in a 
chariet by them. Her buſt is readily known by 
the wheaten garland; and is moſt common on 
coins of Sicily, an iland celebrated for it's ferti- 
lity. Her daughter Proſerpine is alſo common 
with the name Korn, or the 
VII. Is:s, an Egyptian zoddeſs, has the fiftrum | 
in her hand, and a bud, or flower, on her 
head, ſymbolie of the eternal bloom of che inha- 
bitants of heaven. The flower is ſaid to be that 
of the eCporovey, Or ſouthernwood, which is not 
very likely: it would rather ſeem to be chat of a 
ſpecies of amaranth. | 

VIII. As- 
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VIII. AsTANTYN a Sidonian goddeſo, appears 
on a globe, ſupported by Ong rn two we | 
and drawn by two. horſes. c 
Deities leſs frequent on Greek coins are Saturn 5 
with his ſcythe, or his buſt with a hook on thoſe 
of Heraclea. Vulcan's head, with histongs; on 
a reverſe of Thyatira he appears at work in pre- 
ſence of Minerva. Adranus, a Sicilian god, 
with his Anubis of Egypt, with his dog's + 
head. Atis in the Phrygiat bonnet. + Caſtor 
and Pollux, with a ſtar on the head of each. Dis 
has an old face with diſhevelled- hair and beard, 
and a hook. Flora, crowned with flowers, on 
coins of Marſeilles. Nemeſis with'a wheel. Pan 
with ſmall horns, and brute's ears. 


Theſe are the more eminent f. 


ymbols 2 
tributes of the deities; there only remain to be 


mentioned a few ſymbols, which ſtand by them- 
ſelves, as figurative of perſons or circumſtances. - 
Such are vaſes, with ſpri 


igs of plants iſſuing out 
of them, ſymbolic of ſolemn games. The ſmall 
cheſt, or hamper, with a ſerpent leaping out of 
It, ſhews the myſtic, rites. of Bacchus. Coins 
with the later image are called ciſtennvri; and a 
2 treatiſe has been publiſhed concerning 6 
The anchor on Scleueian medale marks hs 
coin to be ſtruck at Antioch, where an anchor 
was found upon digging the firſt foundation of the 
City, tho at a conſiderable. diſtance from the ſen. 
In different coins oftheprinces of 8 8 Apollo 
fits upon a finguler ſeat, appearing like « bamper - 
averted, This ſent - * — only a * | 
6 wit 
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with a covering woven in net-work thrown over 
it; for to throw a veil over any thing anciently 
denoted it's appropriation to ſanQtity, and it's 
being to be kept ſecret from profane eyes. The 
tripod is alſo often ſeen uncovered on Syrian 
coins. Some think this ſeat is that upon which 
the prieſt of Apollo at Daphne, near Antioch, 
uſed to fit to return oracles. It was placed over 
an aperture of the floor of the temple, thro 
4 the gale of inſpiration was thought to 
ariſe. * 211 b 

The bee is a mark of Ariſteus, ſon of Apollo 
and Cyrene, much worſhipped in the iles of the 
Adriatic and Egean ſeas. The laurel of Apollo: 
the reed of a River: ivy and grapes of Bacchus: 
the poppy of Ceres and of Proſerpine: corn of 
Ceres: owl and olive of Minerva: dove of Ve- 
nus: torch of Diana, Ceres, or Proſerpine. The 
, mudrus, or conic tone was a token of the 
ſun, of Belus, of Venus. | 
The moſt. remarkable ſymbols of countries 
andeities on Greek coins are the flowers of the 
pomegranate for Rhodes: owl for Athens: pe- 
gaſus for Corinth: wolf's head for Argos: bull's 
head for Bœotia: minotaur's head, and the 
labyrinth, for Crete: horſe's head for Pharſalia: 
lion for Marſeilles: tortoiſe for Pelopponeſus: 
ſphinx for Scio: three legs joined, as in our ile 
of Maun money, for Sicily: a horſe for Theſſaly. 
Others need not be explained, as the legend 
marks the name of the country or town. But 
the badge of Byzantium deſerves notice as it 


has had a ſingular fate. It is the creſcent: and 
; e appears 
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appears on early coins of ; Byzantium, with: the 
legend; BYZANTINH., Der. the preſerver. 
of Byzantium :* for when Philip of Macedon 
beſieged it, and was going to ſtorm it in a 
cloudy. night, the moon ſhone out, and diſ- 

covered his approach, ſo that the inhabitants 
obſerved and repulſed him. The Turks upon 
entering Conſtantinople found this ancient badge 
in many places; and ſuſpecting ſome magical 
power in it, aſſumed the ſymbol and it's power to 

themſelves; ſo that the creſcent is now the chief 
Turkiſh enſign. . 

The bull is very frequent on Greek coins ;* 
and medalliſts are not thoroly agreed as to it's 
ſignification. But the more probable opinion is, 
that it is the ſymbol of a river, on which the 
country or town was. The river Achelous is 
called Bouxpzvegs, or bull-headed, by Sopho- 
cles, in Trachin. v. 13: and Cephiſus is ſaid to 
have TevpopopPov owpe KyPioou rzrTpo; by Euripides 
ſon. v. 1261. The Latin poets alſo ſpeak of 
the horns of rivers; as Claudian of the Po, 


Aurea roranti micuerunt cornua vultu. 


De 6 cons. Hen. 162. 
of the Danube, 
vel cornua fregimus Iſtri. 


Bell. Get. 603. 
Horace of the Aufidus, | 
Sic tauriformis volvitur Aufidus, 
and many other examples might be given. The 
bull was a token of fertility : but the * 
eem 


* 'The bull with a human face is the Minotaur, 
vor, 1, 0 
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ſeem to allude to the force of the ſtream: and 
when the bull is repreſented puſhing, or enraged, 
it would appear to denote a rapid river. Mr. 
D' Hancarville fondly aſſimulates this ſymbol 
with the cow, held in devotion by the bramins, 
who live much on milk; and with the bull wor- 
ſhipped in Japan; never refletting that ſymbols 
are arbitrary; and, like words, expreſs very 
different ideas among different nations. 

Having diſcuſſed the moſt remarkable ſymbols 
obſerved on Greek-coins, let us examine a very 
few of the Roman, which ſtand alone, and re- 
quire explanation; for the deities and perſoni- 
fication of the Roman coins, as has been ſaid, 
have not only attributes, but their name, like- 
wiſe in the legend of the medal, which renders 
it quite unneceſſary to dwell upon them. 

On the reverſes of Roman colonial coins, 
which are often eaſily known from their rude fa- 
bric, and the name of the colony on them, com- 
monly beginning with cor. when an enfign 
ſtands alone, and without any perſons, it ſhews 
a colony drawn from one legion. When many 
enſigns or banners appear in the like circum. 
ſtances, they evince the colony to have been 
drawn from as many legions as there are 
enfigns. ä "Ip 

A bull aften repreſents Apis, and is often a 
ſymbol of ſtrength and ſecurity. Which of 
theſe is meant in the common coin of Julian, in 
middle braſs, eſteemed large braſs in that age, 
when no larger was coined, upon the reverſe of 

which is a bull, with two ſtars over him, and the 
S > < legend 
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legend $xCVRITAS RE1PVB. i vill not ſay. But 
as Juhan's devotion to Egyptian deities was 
great, it is in all probability Apis. 

The caduceus marks peace and concord; 
the cornucopia, abundance; the pontifical hat, 
the prieſthood. They all appear upon a reverſe 
of Julius, and are ſymbols of the concord of 
the empire, and the plenty which attended his 
power. The laſt ſymbol only denotes that 
Cæſar was Pontifex Maximus, not his atten- 
tion to religion, as Pere Jobert religiouſly ex- 
plains it. : 

The parazonium, obſervable on Roman coins, 
was a baton of command, and not a pointleſs 
dagger, as many antiquaries deſcribe it to have 
been. This is evident from a reverſe of Galba, 
HONOS ET VIRTUsS, and other circumſtances ; 
it being always held as a baton, not placed by 
the ſide, or held by the handle, as a dagger. 
Why no Roman emperor, or ſoldier, appears on 
their coins with a ſword by his ſide, can never 
be explained by antiquaries ; much leſs why that 
weapon is never ſeen on their coins. 

In later times the globe on an altar, with 
three ſtars, is ſuppoſed to typify the world pre- 
ſerved by the gods for the three ſons of Con- 
ſtantine I. The fort, and the gate, are ſymbols / 
of ſecurity. A rare coin of Licinius has a kind 
of cheveux de frize, with a man ſtanding on it. 
Procopius* mentions this kind of work, anciently 
called tribuli: © they place, ſays he, four may 
| o 


* 


* Vandal, III. 24. 
| O 2 
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of wood of equal length, ſa as, croſfing each 
other, they form triangles on every ſide; and 
throw them on the ground, Thus three ends 
ſtands fixt in the ſoil ; while the fourth is erect 
as a barrier againſt man or horſe.” 

The altar is a well-known mark of piety. 
The tripod was a portable altar, uſed in temples 
for liquid offerings, as the altar was for ſolid 
ſacrifice. A dolphin is ſometimes twined among 
the legs of the tripod. From Servius on Eneid 
III. it appears that this dolphin was ſacred to 
Apollo: and the day before ſacrifice was offer- 
ed by the Quindecimviri, a dolphin was carried 
about, as a ſymbol; becauſe ſays he the . 
decimviri kept the Sibyline books, and the 
Sibyl ſpoke by Apollo's inſpiration, and the dol- 
phin is ſacred to Apollo. Perhaps the ſtory 
of Arion led the ancients to dedicate the dolphin 
to Apollo, the god of poetry and muſic. But 
this is mentioned to rectify Jobert, Monaldini, 
and other medallic writers, who uniformly re- 
gard the dolphin, as a badge of Neptune, and 
the marine gods. The Lectiſternia allo appear 
in medals; and were little beds on which the 
ſtatues of the gods were reclined, when a feſ- 
tival was prepared in their honour, and of 
Vhich they were ſuppoſed to be partakers. 

The inſtruments of ſacrifice appear on many 
Roman coins, and are, 1. The. ſeceſpita, or an 
oblong hatchet, or large knife, to kill the vic- 
tim. 2. Aſperſorium, or veſſel for holy water, 
with which the prieſt ſprinkled the aſſiſtants. 
3- Simpullum, or the jeſt for pouring wine 4 

the 
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the ſacrifice. 4. Patina, ur /patera, a diſh for 
the fat, and other portions ſacred to the gods. 
5. Acerra, a little coffer of incenſe. * 
The lituus, or wand twiſted round at the 
top, ſomething like an epiſcopal ſtaff, is a badge 
of the augurſhip; as the apex or cap with 
ſtrings, and terminating with a tuft, is of the 
pontificate. By the bye the lituus, in ſome coins 
of Nero, appears at his breaſt; and from badly 
preſerved coins has been taken by ſome me- 
dallic writers for a ſerpent: as in Egyptian me- 
dals, of the ſame prince, they take the faſtening 
of his armour, or chlamys, for a ſerpent. In 
Dr. Hunter's cabinet are both ſorts well pre- 
ſerved; and there is no, ſerpent to be ſeen. 
It is always to be wiſhed that medalliſts would 
not judge from coins ill preſerved ; but reſerve 
their opinions till they have better evidence. 
The thenſa or divine chariot, which carried 
the image of a deity in ſacred proceſſions (im- 
properly termed carpentum by ſome, ) is a badge 
of conſecration of an empreſs; as 1s the pea- 
cock, which was the bird of Juno, the queen 
of Heaven, Theſe ſometimes appear without 
the legend Conſecratio, as the thenſa on a coin 
ſtruck under Tiberius for the conſecration of 
Livia,“ the wife of Auguſtus, s. P. E. R. IVLIAE 
AVGVST.; and the peacock on that moſt rare 
you coin of Julia, the daughter of Titus, the 
ront of which has her buſt, 1vIIA aveusTa, 


and the reverſe a peacock, Divi TITI FILIA. 
The 


* It is well known that Livia took the name of Julia after 
her high marriage. 
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The eagle is the ſign of conſecration of an em- 
ror. ee 


The palm-tree, -on both Greek and Roman 


coins, is ſymbolic of Phœnicia, where that tree 
flouriſhed: as the ſilhhium is of Cyrene, from 
the earlieſt times down to thoſe of the Roman 
empire. Re 
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| OST coins, 'along with the portrait in 
- front, and various figures in the reverſe, 
have likewiſe words, explicative of ſome cir- 
cumſtance concerning them, marked on one or 
both ſides. The early Greek coins of cities 
commonly only contain'the name of the city, or 
the initial letters of it; as thoſe of the Greek 
princes their name, the beginning characters of 
it, or it's monogram.“ But in the Roman and 
Greek imperial medals there is ſometimes not 
only a literal information around the face, and 


around the reverſe, but likewiſe in the field of 


0 TAS the 
A monogram, with medalliſts, is the name of a prince, 
city, or the like, of which the characters are woven gether, ſo 


to are and tlie limb of one character perhaps applies to three 
or four others; ſo that in the ſmall room of one or two cha- 


racters a whole name is compreh endet. 
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the reverſe, which in ſuch inſtances often con- 
fiſts wholly of this intelligence, without any 
figures whatever. When the letters or words 
of a medal thus occupy the field, they are 
called an inſcription; but when they run round 
the margin, are on either fide of the figures, 
or upon the exergue,* they are denominated 
a legend. | | | 
The French, who are fond of devices, call 
the figures the body, and the legend the ſoul, of 
a medal. | 
The legends of the earlieſt Greek coins, as 
above obſerved, are very. brief, rehearſing 
only the initials of the city, or proce ; as AGE, 
money of Athens; ET, money of Sybaris; MAZ, 
money of Maſlilia, Nay, afterward A, money 
of Archilaus king of Macedon; , money of 
Philip. At length the name is put at full 
length, as EXPAKOTEIQN, coin of the Syracu- 
mans; MAIHHor, coin of Philip of Macedon. 
Alexander the Great has the title of BAZIAETS, 
or king: and in proceſs of time the Syrian 
and Egyptian kings, ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
added ſome epithet xhich did them praiſe, as 
-ETEFFETHE, beneficent, or che like; and the 
year of their æra in which the coin was ſtruck. 
Such the Greek coinage remained till the uni- 
verſality of the Roman empire ſwallowed up 
all the kingdoms and cities which ufed that 
language. 5 | 
i Under 
he exergue is the bottom of a eoĩin, eommonly ſeparated 


dom the field by a line, open which the Agures of dhe reverſe 
ſand, It is ſo called rom being thapſe; out of the work of the 
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Under the dominion of the Roman emperors 
the Grecian mint aſſumed more of the Roman 
form, then indeed more perfect, as to legend, 
than their own. On the face they gave the 
Roman emperor, or empreſs, with their titles; 
the founder of their city, with his name; the 
ſenate, or the people of Rome, who had pro- 
tected them; or the ideal buſt of the genius of 
their city: while the reverſe preſents us with a 
legend indicative of the name of the magiſtrate 
under whom the money was ſtruck; of ſome 
treaty entered into with one or more neigh- 
bouring ſtates; of the river, or deity, repre- 
ſented; and the like. Vet it muſt be obſerved, 
to the credit of the Greek artiſts, even when 
their genius was depreſſed by the Roman 
power, that they ſeldom or never explain by 
their legends the reverſes of their coins, but 
leave it to the ſpectator; commonly, and al- 
moſt univerſally, putting for the legend of the 
reverſe the name of the city, and frequently 
adding that of the magiſtrate. The ſyn 
of the deities were indeed ſo familiar as to re- 
quire no explanatory legend; and perſoni- 
fications are rather rare in Greek coins, except 
thoſe of their cities and rivers. Inſtances 
however occur of them, and they are com- 
monly accompanied by an illuſtrative legend: 
as on the reverſe of a very rare Otho, where 
we ſee his victory over Galba, imaged by a 
lacid female figure, with a victory in one 
hand, and a trophy in the other, with this le- 
gend, 
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gend, KPAEIE, Moderation.“ But others read 
*KPATHEIE, Victory. The Egyptian coins under 
the Roman emperors have often legends, like 
the Roman, illuſtrative of perſonifications, as 
 NEIAOE the Nile, EIPHNH Peace, and the like. 
To give a few more illuſtrations of Greek 
legends. Some of thoſe on the regal coins are 
modeſt enough, as AIKAIOT Juſt, EHISANOTE 
IIluſtrious, ETEPLETOT Beneficent, ETTLATOPOE 
born of a good father, ETEEBOTE Pious, OEOL- 
'EBOTE worſhipper of god, KAAAINIKOT an able 
Conqueror, NIKATOPOZE Conqueror, NIKH®- 
OPOT bearer of victory, EQTHPOE Saviour, 
ÞSIAAAEAÞOT lover of his brother, STAOMHTO- 
PO lover of his mother, S$LAOTLATOPOE lover 
of his father, STAEAAHNOE lover of the Greeks: 
andlaterly Ariobarzanes and Ariarathes, kings 
of Cappadocia, and Mannus king of Arabia, 
bear Þ1AOPNMAIOT lover of the Romans; in 
imitation evidently of the Parthian kings, who 
call themſelves lovers of the Greeks." By the 
bye it has been lately obſerved,t: that the Par- 
thians were a Sarmatic or Slavonic nation, who 
-had burſt into Perſia from the north; and it 1s 
remarkable that this phraſe is a Slavoniſm, for 
many ſucceſſive kings of Bohemia took the 
name of Ottocarus, or lovers of Otho, after they 
eſpouſed the party of Otho IV, the emperor, 
1199. But a few of the Grecian regal _— 
5 | 7 ar 


- 


* Spon, Voyage du Levant, tome III. 
_ + Differtation on the origin and progreſs of the Scythians 
or Goths, p. 36. 38. og 
1 Voltaire Annal. de YEwp. and the old German hiſtorians. 
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- bear titles not a little proud; as METAAOT 
Great, nay AIONTEOT Bacchus, as equalling 
that god in youth and beauty; ©EOTTATOPOL 
whole father is a god, OEOT a god, MIOPAETOT 
cotemporary of Mithras or the fun: not to 

ſpeak of the famous BAZIAEQE BATIAE ON, or 

king of kings, common upon the Parthian 
coins, and alſo to be found on thoſe of Tigra- 

nes, king of Armenia, and of Pharnaces, king 
of Pontus and Boſphorus Cimmerius. 

The Grecian coins of cities ſeldom expreſs 
more in their legends, than barely the name of 
the town; and even that generally contraded, 

till the Roman times. Some few pieces of 
large ſize bear the name of a magiſtrate, but 
ſuch are rare. Sometimes the civic coins 
bear marks of extraneous power; as when 
Athens fell into the hands of Mithradates, the 
| gw have EIII MIOPAAATOT © under Mithra- 
- Gates," i | | 
But after the Roman empire ſwallowed up the 
: Grecian, the legends on Greek coins become 
generally as remarkable for length, as before 
-for brevity. Tho the Greek imperial coins are 
commonly of mean execution, the belt Greek ar, 
tiſts being employed at Rome, yet they compen- 
- fate for this defect, by their curioſity and variety, 
and therefore a few illuſtrations of their legends 
' ſhall be here given. The emperors titles are as 
literally tranſlated from the latin as poſſible. Im- 
perator is put ATTOKPATQP: Ceſar KAIEAP, 
which isthe real Roman pronunciation. Auguſtus 
is TEBATTOR and fometimes even ArTOTZTOE: 
Cenſor is TEIũH THS: Conſul THHATOE or 
47299419 OTIIATOZE: 
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-OTTIATOE: Pontifex Maximus ApxIE PETE ME. 
TAT, or»METTETOE : AHMAPXIKHE EEOTELAE; 
Tyibunicia Poteſtate: EXTTXHE Felix: EYEEBHE 
Pius. Sometimes mote flattering titles appear 
as NEPOTAL QEOLE Nerva the god: NEPQN 
EO Nero the god: GEA NEQTEPA the new 
goddeſs, on coins of Fauſtina the elder: NEOI 
-HAIOI the new ſuns, f Geta and Caracalla: 
TOTALAN-ASPOAITHN Julia the Venus, of Julia 
daughter of Auguſtus, reverſe of AIBIAN HAN 
Livia the Juno. When the accuſative caſe 
appears on coins, the ſenſe is that the people 
honour the perſon: thus Michlenii honorant 
JVLIAM VENEREM. 

To expreſs latin ſounds, the Greeks are. often 
-obliged to put their on enunciation of the 
ſame word; in characters very different from the 
latin. Thus QuixTvs in Greek is KOTINTOE: 
the Greeks having no Q, tho they had at firſt, 
it being the guoppa on old coins, and in nume- 
rals; in which laſt it follows P and precedes R; 
as with the Romans. This letter they often 
put K, a ſound indeed almoſt identic : and 
even guoppa was forced to be called koppa; and 
retained as a numeral. The Greeks having 
alſo no V uſe Or in it's place; tho theſe letters 
rather expreſs W, a ſound indeed which; as ap- 
pears from Quintilian, the Roman V often had. 


The Eolic digamma appcars alſo to have ſound- 
ed W, rather than V; but the later Greeks 
only uſed the aſpirate for both H and W 
calling the Veneti 'Evero:, &c. ſo that in reading 
Homer, and other old poets, who wrote when 
W bclonged to the Greek tongue, it is often 


uncertain 
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uneertain when to ſound: the aſpirate , and 
when W. The Greeks alſo uſe. B to expreſs 

the Roman V. They always ule K to exprels 

the Roman C, and I for G; as in latin beth: 

theſe letters were always ſo pronounced; our, 
ſoft Cand G being merely modern corruptians; . 

and even at preſent unknown in Germany and 
Scandinavia. 

The legends on the reverſes of Greek impe- 
rial coins are very various. KOINON- ©the 
Community, OMONOIA the alliance,” are fre- 
quent on them; as cities, in the ſame province 
formed leagues for mutual intercourſe and ſup- 
port. The titles of ATTONOMOI, * living by 
their own laws,“ and EAET@EPOI free, are not 
uncommon. The former had Roman governors,. 
but were ruled by their own laws. The later 
admitted no Roman governor, nor owned ſub- 
— even to the Governor of the Province, 
but were free ſtates in alliance with Rome; tho 
they owed this privilege to their timely and 
early acknowlegement of the Roman power. 
Other titles alſo appear, as AETAOT, an aſylum 
ſacred and-inviolable: IEPAE ſacred: AAMIIPQ- 
TATHE: EN4AQEOT ſplendid and illuſtrious: . 
MATO AIHOIKON-HOAIQN mother of colonial 
cities: MEFAAHL great: MHTPOIIOAEQE me- 
tropolis: NATAPXIAOE. naval; IIPNTHE firſt. 
Names of magiſtrates allo appear as TAMor 
Queſtor: IKPETT prieſt; APXIEPETZ high prieſt; 
AFONOQETOT preſident. of the games: with 
many others to be found in the explanation of 
Greek ie in the Appendix. Names 
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of many games are alſo to be found, as the Adri- 
ani of Epheſus and Smyrna, Ariſti, Aſelepii, 
Auguſtei, Actiaci, Cabirii, Corei, Demetrii, 
Panionii, Eugamii, &c. in honour of kings 
and deities. Theſe games were feſtivals and 
ſhows, at fixt periods of the year; and became 
important, and objects of ambition, when the 
Roman power prevented attention to real ob- 
Jets of ambition. 
Inſcriptions filling the whole field of the re- 
verſe are not ſo common in Greek coins. A 
few however there are, and particularly upon 
thoſe of Smyrna. The imperial medals ſtruck 
at Antioch are commonly very remarkable, 
from the letters s. c. inſcribed on their re- 
verſes, within a particular crown, or wreath. 
Sometimes they have longer inſcriptions: as in 
that moſt capital coin of Otho, of large braſs, 
which is in Dr. Hunter's collection; upon which 
we read, within the uſual wreath of Antiochian 
medals, EIII MOTKIANOT ANTIOXEQN, with 
the æra ET. ZIP. How the people of Anti- 
och happened to adopt the s. c. ſignifying sz- 
NATVS CONSVLTO, *by decree of the ſenate,” 
a mark almoſt peculiar to the Roman mint, in 
ſo many of their imperial coins, is attempted to 
be explained by M. de la Baſtie in his notes on 
La Science des Medailles. He thinks it implies 
that the power of ſtriking money was given to 
Antioch by ſpeeial decree of che ſenate; while 
other cities had it by permiſſion of the empe- 
ror. But it may ſeem that the money ſtruck 
at Antioch, and which never bears the nan 
| | 9 
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of any magiſtrate, but only of the governor of 
Syria, was iſſued under the immediate direc- - 
tion of the ſenate, to pay the troops ſtationed - 
in the eaſt, the moſt remote part of the empire; 
and to which the carriage of copper coin, in 
particular, would have been an expence almoſt 
equivalent to it's value. 

This leads me to obſerve, that the noted s. c. 
or mark of the authority of the ſenate of Rome 
for ſtriking any coin, never appears upon thoſe 
of gold or ſilver, in the ſenſe we are to con- 
ſtrue it, when it occurs upon the braſs. Me- 
dalliſts lay it down as an infallible rule, that 
this mark upon gold and filver coins always 
refers to the ſubject of the reverſe upon which 
it is ſtamped, and not to the coin itſelf. So 
far as we can learn, the Roman emperors had 
the ſole diſpoſal of the gold and filver coinage, 
but left that of braſs entirely to the ſenate. 


Hence the s. c. is never wanting upon the braſs 


and in very few inſtances appears upon the ſu- 
perior metals; where it is always underſtood to 
refer to the device of the coin, as a ſtatue, a a 
triumphal arch, or the like, erected by decree 
of the ſenate; and not to the coin itſelf, as iſ- 
ſued in virtue of that decree. 

The fimplicity of the legends to be found 
upon the early Greek coins has already fallen 
under obſervation; thoſe of the Roman, with 
equal ſimplicity at firſt, by degrees proceeded 
to more explicit length, and in time, from ele- 
gant and ſimple veracity, degenerated into 

flattery. Theſe remarks refer to the legends 
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of the obverſe, for thoſe. of the reverſe begart- 
to flatter as ſoon as there was a prince, an idol 
upon whoſe; altar to burn the cloudy perfume, 
We find Clemency and Moderation upon the 
medals of Tiberius, as well as equivalent vir- 
tues upon thoſe of Titus. The DIVI III Ivs, 
the“ ſon of Auguſtus the deity,“ upon the ob- 
verſes of Tiberius, is a title more of ſecurity 
than flattery: but upon thoſe of the following 
princes we find nothing more than their names, 
with the date of their Tribunician power, or of 
their Conſulſhip, and the glorious title of PA- 
TER PATRIAE, the father of their country, till 
pivs appears, followed under Commodus by 
chat of TEILIx, and at length by the tyrannic 
reface of v. N. DOoMIN VS NOSTER, Our Lord.“ 
In the lower empire, Stauracius firſt, and then 
Michael Ducas, and others, aſſumed the proud 
addition of BATIAE TZ, or king; which was fol- 
lowed by that of AEZIIOTHZ, or deſpot. 

The reverſes of the very firſt imperial coins 
are not however wanting in adulation, nor is 
jt to be wondered at, when we conſider that Vir- 
gil and Horace, men of the moſt enlightened 
ET minds, 

Mr. Gibbon obſerves that Pliny, Panegyr, c. 3. 55. &c. 
ſpeaks of Dominus with execration, as ſynonymous with Ty- 
rant. Vet in Epi. lib. x. conſtantly. gives that title to 
Trajan. "> puzzling circumſtance: and which can only be 
2 by ſayin g that Pliny was forced to comply with the 

ſhion. But it may alſo be ſaid. that Pliny in his Panegyric 
ſpeaks merely as a ſubject: whereas in his Letters he ſpeaks ' 
as the governor of a province, whoſe immediate lord the em- 
peror was. A man employed by a king calls him his maſter ; 
whereas this term uſed by a common ſubject, would be rather 
W, or unply gll fubjes ſlaveg. | | 
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minds, whatever may be decided of their claim 
to genius, were yet capable of even forgetting 
the ſacred dignity of poetry, and proſtituting 
it at the bloody footſtool of a tyrant. What 
Monteſquieu ſays of the Engliſh, that, if ever 
they were reduced to be flaves, they would 
rove the meaneſt of all ſlaves, was exemplified 
[ks conduct of the ancient Romans. This 
can no way be better proved than from the 
cvin ſtruck by decree of the ſenate, in which 
we find all the virtues aſcribed: to the moſt in- 
famous ' ſet of monſters that ever diſgraced 
humanity. It may however be ſaid, in vin- 
dication of the Romans, that the aſcribing of 
virtues to princess, from whoſe hearts they 
were moſt diſtant, was the only method which 
they dared to uſe to remind them of their duty 
to their ſubjetts, | $6 
In a ſhort time, however, a ſucceſſion of vir- 
tuous monarchs authoriſed the reverſes ſo fo. 
reign to moſt of their predeceſſors. s. P. g. a. 
 OPTIMO PRINC1PL, ſo common on the coins of 
Trajan, is not flattery, but glory. All the vir- 
tues appear without impropriety on the medals 
of Nexva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonini. 
But, in proportion as the empire declined, 
the more common are flattery and groſs im- 
propriety in the legends of the Roman coin. 
So early as the time of Severus we find this upon 
one of Julia his wife, M Arer Av. MArer SE- 
NATus, MATEY PATTIE. 1 21 14 b 
A curious circumſtance in the legends of a 
ſew Roman imperial coins, and which i bave 
7 n not 
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not ſeen well explained, is that on ſome rever- 
ſes r find a figure of Hope with sr ES avevsra, 
and the like. The meaning of Auguſta in ſuch 
inſtances is obſcure. Does it imply Sacred in 
general, as was the primitive meaning of the 
word? Or 4 uguſtal:s, of the imperial houſe? 
Or — the empreſs is pictured under the image 
5 22 Kc. as Livia under thoſe of Piety, 
uſtice f | 
recks, ingenious in faults, asin virtues, 
likewiſe carried their flattery of their Roman 
maſters as far as it would well go. Certain it is 
that they ſurpaſſed the Romans themſelves in 
this baſe art. We have a Greek. medal of 
Commodus with a legend, implying that while 
that emperor reigned all the world was bleſt; “ 
a piece of adulation and falſhood. only to bs 
equalled by an inſcription preſerved in the 
den of the Ville Borgheſe at Fraſcati, and to 
merly placed — a ſtatue of r in 
which, among other titles, is NVMUNI PRAE= 
SENT, to the preſent deity.” Among other 
inſtances of the Greeian art of conciliating the 
favour of their maſters, may be mentioned that 
of firſt winning the 2 of the empreſs, 
and other imperial ladies, by ſtriking beautiful 
medals in their honour: * to which we 
are indebted for many a bh portrait not to be 
found in the Roman coinage. 
It will be proper 40 add ſome particulars on 
the —y of the Romas RR. of be 
The 
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The large eafly topper coins ondy bear KoMA 
on the reverſe. Aſtetward we find the names 
end 1 of the QuaRor or Director of the 
public Treaſury, the Triamviri who - 
the mint, he Þ Prator, che Curule Edile, th 

Edile of the people, the TRE of the city, 
che Pontifex Maximus, Augtr, Quindecimvir 
ſacris factundis, Flamen Mertidlis and Quiyi- 


nalis, Sefttmvir Epulonum. And laverly Tri- 
umor Reipublicae conſtituendae: ard ad frumen- 
tum emundum. The great magiſtrates out of 


Rome had alſo money ers with chem, in order, 
from bullion and the 4.4 — enemies, to coin 
money to pay the troop ged in foreign 
ſervice. Gf them . che names and titles 
of Imperator, Proconſul, Propretor, Le 18, 
Legatus proPractore, ;Quitſtor, Pr ga- 
tus Claſſes, Triusbir Colonitae deducrndae, of "veſt 
ciendis ſacris dedibus. All theſe titles appear on 
the reverfes of what are called Conſular Coins; 
while the obverſe bears the head of a deity, 
-nerally without legend. In time the magi- 
ates put the head of ſome illuſlrious anceſtor 
on the cos, with his name; as Numa, Ancus 
Martius, Cuirinus or Romuus, Brutus, Aha- 
la; Cajus Codits Cal dus, obverſe of Caldus 
III. Vir, and the like. This led the way te 
Cæſar, who firſt put his own heal En his coins 
when made petpatital DiQat6r; with che lege id 
of names and titles on the obverſe, and not oh 
the reverſe as before. WES | 
The legends of the Roman imperial coins are 
deſervedſy celebrateck for their W ſim- 
| plicity, 
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plicity, and emphatic, brevity, ſo as to be ac- 
counted models of the kind. Signis Parthicis 
receptis, Judaes capta, Aſia fubafla, Rex Parthis 
datus, Menti Laudandae, Conſervator urbis, Fun- 
dator pacis, Salus generis humani, Gaudium rei- 
Publicae, Regna adſugnata, Felicitas publica, with 
innumerable others, diſplay more meaning in 
few and ſimple words, than moſt other lan- 
guages can ſupply. The Engliſh, tho remark- 
able for energy and brevity, would require 
different particles to make the ſenſe of ſuch 
mort inſcriptions complete. a | 
Blut it is time that we ſhould proceed to ſome 
few other particulars obſervable in the legends 
of ancient medals. Upon many of the coins 
ſtruck in the Greek cities we find the legend of 
the obverſe in Latin, while that of the reverſe ts 
in Greek. The reaſon of this, medallic writers 
Have endeavoured to account for in many ways, 
but appear not to me to have lighted upon the 
truth, which ſeems to be, that the magiſtrate of 
ſuch country mint, not having any portrait of 
the emperor, ſent to Rome for one, which was 
returned in a dye ready cut with the legend. 
To this a reverſe was made by the Greek artiſts, 
the magiſtrate inclining to ſave the expence of 
cutting another obverſe. In confirmation of 
this opinion, i believe, it will be found that few 
Or no coins occur with Latin legends. on the 
| reverſe, and Greek in front, The dyes are 
| alſo haſtily done: and the manner of different 
minis. ot 51 
Perhaps the moſt remarkable feature in the 
__ * legends 
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legends and inſcriptions of Greek imperial me- 
dals is the addition, almoſt perpetual; of the 
title NEQKOPOE to the names of certain Cities.” 
The word is equivalent to the Latin Ædituus, 
and will, in ſpite of my reader's ſmile, bear the 
Engliſh interpretation of Churchwarden;*.-It 
implies that the cities, who adopted that appel- 
lation, looked upon themſelves as guardians of 
the ſhrine of ſome celebrated deity, whoſe de- 
voted worſhippers they were; and of conſe- 
quence bleſt in the immediate and peculiar 
protection of ſuch heavenly power. At other 
times it ſignifies ſolely the later circumſtance 
of particular favour; and in this ſenſe we meet 
with NEQKOPQN TOT ZEBALETOT, the vew4opos 
of the emperor, and the like; tho in ſome 
inſtances this may be doubtleſs applied in the 
full ſenſe of the word; for temples of different 
EEBAZTOI, or emperors, were frequent in the 
Greek cities, as marks of ſuperlative flattery. 
Nor let us wonder that the moſt important 
Greek cities eſteemed themſelves honoured in 
a title which to us appears, at firſt glance, ſo 
trifling; for the celebrated temples, ſuch as 
that of Diana at Epheſus, and others, were the 
grand ſources of all the wealth and power of 
thoſe cities who were their guardians. 
them ſtrangers were induced to crowd their 


The word is derived by the etymologiſts from u, a 
temple, and vpe, to faveep : the humble primitive N 
is therefore temple:ſiuerpers. In Acts xix. 3 * are tolc 
chat Epheſus was the TloAis rewxopos, or City ted do the 


* 
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Kroets, and lay out the ir money to enrich the 
inhabitants. Hence their pon th and all poſ. 
ſible pawer vas derived from the vaſt influence 
which. thee holy cities had over others, in vir- 
tue of the ſacred depofits committed to their 
care, and the imagihary, but nq leſs ſtrong, 
horror of the preſent deity. Both the —— 
rity. and the opulence of thefe cities were in- 
cal by ſolemn and phmpous games, cela- 
brated at diſtant; periods, in hondur of their 
guardian divinity. At thefe games the empe+ 
rars, ſometimes preſent, and at other times 

— cauſed ſuch cities to he ſole 
proclaimed NEQKOPOL, as w fingulaz roy: of 
their favour; and hence in coins and) inſcri 
tions we often find R. NEQKOQRAN F. NEN. 
Borax, ar NEQEOPON, FEIN NERO FON, im- 
plying that the inhabitants had been twice or 
tntioe, or gener, W. e Er ok ſolemn 
diftinipy.; 13 43910 
„Albertus Rubenius bas — a \ diſfertaticn 
upon this fubjeft; and he undetfiands the nu- 
nirrals ta imply that the cities had erefted' two, 
or mare, temples to fauourite deities, an opi- 
nitm rath eriexceptianable, IIluſtrations upon 
this ſubjx @ may alfo-be foutid in that celebrated 
 wark, the Mexons of the N RON. 
Lettres, - bs 
A 9 almoſt as we die of the 
Roman medals, is the inſcription vor. v. 
MVET.'X,, vor. x. be 2g FR, to be found 
upon many reverſes and moſt \ corimnonly | 
wel a ſhield, or within à crown lar 
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rel. This Du Cange interprets to refer to the 
artifice of Auguſtus, who pretended to lay down 
His power, and reſume it for ten years longer 
as at the requeſt of the ſenate. This term, 
1 was by ſucceeding emperors ſhorten- 
to five; and ſolemn vows were entered in- 
to by their ſubjeQs for their ſafety to the end 
of that periods nay,' that double that period 
Might be allotted to their reign, again to be pro- 
Jonged, in the wiſhes of their people, to a 
future date. This inſcription is alfo found 
upon coins of Criſpus, and other Cefars, or 
heirs of the einpire: and it is hence apparent 
that the hotiour of ſuch ſolemnities was alſo 
conferred on them, when ereated 'Ceefars. 
The Vota' Decennalia, as on doins of Pertinax, 
and of Pupienus, were only vows to perform 
the Decennalia, if the emperor ſhould reign 
ten years: whereas Prins Decennales, or Ser 
eundi Ptcennales, imply cheſe games to have 
been uctuully performed; and the emperor to 
have reigned ten, or twenty, years. On coins 
of Lucifla, Hadrian, Severus; Caracalla, and 
others we find vor vie, with a ſacri- 
fee] ſhewing that the vows were undertaken, 
with chat rite, as they were after performed 
with ſolemn! games and yejojeings. | Coins of 
Conſtantine II. and of Conſtans only boar ste 
X. ste. Nx, to expreſs the wiſhes of the peo 
ple; that, as the emperors had happily reigned 
ten years, ſo they might reign twenty, There 
were alſo Vola Quinguennalia for the emperor 
reigning five-years; and games called Quin- 
1 5 quennalia 
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2 performed when he had gecom- 
liſhed that period. From Aurelius Victor in 
life of ian III. it appears that Nero 
introduced this practice: which is mentioned 
by Tacitus, and by Lampridius in his. Life of 
Diadumenus, There were alſo; Vo Nov: Ann, 
as appears from Spartian's life of Hadrian, and 
from Dio, lib. 58; and there is a coin of An- 
toninus with s. p. Q. R. A, N. F. r. OPTIMO 
PRINCIPI, Senatus que Romanus Annum 
Novum Fauſtum Felicem, &c. * the Senate and 
People af Rome wiſh; a proſperous and happy 
new year to the. beſt pf princes , 
The compaſs of a coin is ſo ſmall, that artiſts 
have always been obliged to uſe abbreviations 
in the-Jegends and n An explana- 
tion of the moſt common of theſe, originally 
drawn up by Patin, will be found in the Apy 
pendix, but with many additions. For any 
which do not there-ogcur, the reader may have 
recourſe to the large work of Urſatus, De Notts 
Romanorum. The Greeks do not dęal fo much 
in abbreviations, and hen they uſe them, ſo 
much of the word is commonly giyen as to 
leave no doubt of the Whole. Avery little 
ſtudy of the Greek medals will euable any one 
to peruſe their legends with facilit Pane 


with the aſſiſtance of any. work * . "Th 


coins. An account of the Greek--abbrevia- 
tions is alſo given in the Appendix, It may 
however be qbſerved, - that the interpretation 
of letters which do not often occur is a dan, 
"ow et either with regard to the 

ih Roman 
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Roman or Greek coins. The riſible blunders 
of father Hardouin on the former are well 
known; and it was Fortumius Licetus, a man 
of learning, who diſcovered that L. 14., upon 
a coin of Hadrian, implying the fourteenth 
year of his reign, ſignified Lucernas invenit 
Delta; and who from thence aſcribed the in- 


vention of Janthorns to Egypt, 
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M edallions and Medalets. 


1 we proceed to the particular con- 
ſide ration of the coins of different nations, 
it will be proper to examine the Medallions. 
Under this term are included all the pieces 
produced by the ancient mints, which, from 
their ſuperior ſize, were evidently not intend- 
ed for circulation as coin, but for other oc- 
caſions. Medallions were preſented by the 
emperor to his friends, and by the mint-maſ- 
ters to the emperor, as ſpecimens of fine 
workmanſhip. They were ſtruck upon the 
commencement of the reign of a new emperor, 
and other ſolemn occaſions: and frequently, 
the Greek in particular, as monuments of gra- 
titude, or of flattery. Sometimes they were 
merely what we would call trial, or pattern, 

pieces; 
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ieces; teſtimonia probatas monetus: and ſuch 
end after the 28 — of e . with the 
Tres Monetae on the rever fe. 

It is to be obſerved, that all Roman pibtes 
in gold, encaeding the denarius aureus; all in 
ſilver, rior in ſize to the denarius ; and all 
in braſs, ſuperior to the feftextius; ar what the 
medalliſts 'termlarge'brafs; fall under this de- 
ſcription, | Such, 5 leaſt, is the common divi- 
ſion; but, in my opinion, the gold medalligns 
weighing; twp, three; or four ajireionl y, paſſed 
in currency as the Greek dle. 
tridrae hms, or 'tetradrachms, aceerding 
their ſiae. The like may be dad of the a 
which are commanly of the value of a Greek 
tetradrachm; they, i have little doubt, vent in 
currency for four denarii, This opinion may 
be confirmed by obſerving, that, in our on 
coinage, the fe and two guinea pieces, ane 
the crowns in ſilver, are as fearce in propor- 
tion as the Roman gold and filver medallions 
Yet this idea admits” of many exceptions ; an 
is fubmitted to the reader. 

But whether any of thefe pieces: called wines 
dallions paſſed as coin with the ancients, is a 
matter of no moment; it is ſufficient to have 
pointed out What articles are now accounted of 
ihat Claſs, The brafs fnedaltions, as the larg 
fo are commonly of the moſt exquiſite nf. Fog 
manſhip, and uncommon device, Many of 
them are compoſed of two forts of metal, the 
center being copper, with a ring of braſs around 
It; or: pe eontrary, The inſcription of ſuch | 

5 ſometimes 
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ſometimes bites upon both metals, and at other 
times rums upon one. Medallions of this kind, 
are inimitable, and of undoubted antiquity.. 
. Medallions, from the time of Julius, to that 
of Hadrian, are very uncommon, and of vaſt 
price: from Hadrian to the cloſe of the weſtern 
empire they are, generally ſpeaking, leſs rare, 
The types of the Roman medallions are oft- 
en repeated upon common coin. Hence they 
appear not of ſo much importance as the Greek, 
whereof the impreſſions are frequently moſt 
uncommon, and no where elſe to be found. 
A remarkable diſtintion between the Greek 
and Roman medallions lies in their. different 
thickneſs, the Roman being often three or 
four lines thick, while the other ſeldom exceed 
one. When 1 ſpeak of the Greek medallions, 
i mean thoſe ſtruck in the imperial, periods: 
for few Greek medallions are found prior to 
the emperors of Rome, oo 
But it will be proper to give the reader 
ſome idea of the Greek, and Roman medal- 
lions. Of Greek medallions, preceding the 
Roman empire, very few are known. Some 
occur of Rhodes; and there is a fine one ſtruck 
at Syracuſe, upon the defeat of Icetas by Ti- 
moleon. Icetas was prince of Leontium; and 
when Dionyſius the laſt yielded to Timoleon, 
and was ſent to Corinth, Icetas with Cartha- 
ginian auxiliaries ſeized on Syracuſe ; but was 
defeated, and reduced to a private ſtation by 
Timoleon. Theſe events, which happened 
349 years before Chriſt, are fully genie b 
RN | utarc 
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Plutarch in his life of Timoleon. The medal- 
lion is of filver, with the head of Ceres upon 
one fide; and upon the other a female figure, 
perhaps, repreſenting Sicily or Syracuſe, in a 
car, a victory crowning her, and ſpoils in the 
—_—_— It's workmanſhip is fine; but -not 
equal to the gold coin of the fame Icetas, truck 
at Syracuſe, ENLIKETA, under Icetas*, which 
is a perfect gem, and ſurpaſſes all deſcription. 
Syracuſe alſo affords a moſt remarkable me- 
dallion, on another great occaſion. The only 
one perhaps exiſting, formerly belonged to 
Dr. Combe, and was engraven by his order, 
but not publiſhed. It is of the moſt exquiſite 
Sicilian workmanſhip, and high relief, in per= 
fe preſervation ;. of copper, and about two 
inches in diameter. Upon one fide is a female 
head, covered with a helmet, on which isa 
caduceus; and roma. Upon the other is a 
man's head, with a helmet wreathed with lau- 
rel; and Mm. u. Dr. Combe thinks this fine 
piece, which is now in Dr. Hunter's cabinet, 
was ſtruck by Syracuſe, in honour of Marcus 
Claudius Marcellus, who beſieged and took 
that city, 210 years before Chriſt. Plutarch, 
in his life of Marcellus, informs that the Syra- 
cuſans accuſed Marcellus before the ſenate, 
for pillaging their city, tho they were friends 
of the Romans. He was acquitted; and the 
 Syracuſans,'who had been incited by his ene- 
mies, were not only pardoned by him; but 
the ſenate, at his mediation, confirmed to them 
their liberty and laws. For this reaſon,” ſays 
n Plutarch 
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Plutarch, © beſide other ſignal honours, with 
which they diſtinguiſhed Mareellus; they made 
zlaw that whenevet he, or any of his deſcen- 
dants, entered Sicily, the Syracuſans ſhould 
wear garlands, and offer ſacrifices to the gods. 
One 'of the fignal honours, mentioned by 
Plutarch, feams to have been this medallion 
which is moſt remarkable for it's being unique, 
for it's beauty, for it's preſervation, and for 
the ait of this great man. Trane 

Theſe are perhaps the only Greek medal. 
hons, prior to the Roman empire; and they 
were, therefore, entitled to particular notice. 
Let us now give a few hints concerning the 
Roman: and afterward concerning the Greek, 
under the Roman emperors. 38 L 
Many Roman medallions have s. c. as being 
ſtruck by order of the ſenate, others have not, 
as being by order of the emperor. So far as i 
know none have been found of the republic; 
nor of Julius Cæſar ſtruck in his life time. 
Of Auguſtus a noble gold medallion was found 
in Herculaneum, and Khell publiſhed a diſ- 
ſertation on it. There are medallions of Au- 
guſtus, and of Tiberius, ſtruck in Spain; and 
one of Livia at Patræ in Achaia. Baldini in 
his account of medallions, to be found at the 
end of the Roman edition of Vaillant, gives 
one in braſs of Antony and Cleopatra, reverſe 
two figures in a car drawn by ſea-horſes. Of 
Tiberius there are many; and of Claudius. 
There are alſo found of Agrippina, Nero, 
Galba, Veſpaſian, Domitian. Thofe of * 

* 4 | an 
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and Hadrian, have generally a very broad rim, 
beyond the legend, with i d circles: and 
of Hadrian Baldini gives no lefs than forty- 
feven; ' A fine one, of Lucilla, on it's reverfe 
preſents that empreſs, walking in à garden, 
and ſeveral cupids overturning each T: & 
meet emblem of her various amours ; and 
which calls to mind Anacreon's defcription of 
his heart, as @ neſt in which old loves begot 
young ones. There are fine medallions of 
 Conimodus, and his famous miſtreſs Marcia: 
their heads are joined, and ſhe wears a helmet. 
One of Pertinax bears, for reverfe, that em- 
peror ſacrificing, with voris DECEN NALIBVS. 
There are many of Severus: and Gordian ILL 
and Philip, alfo afford a number. Aſterward 

ey become numerous of Gallus, Valerian, 
Gallienus, Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian, Maxi- 
mian I. Conſtantius I. Conſtantinus I. and II. 
Conftans and Conſtantius II. Of other em- 
perors they are ſcarce. In Dr. Hunter's cabi- 
net, among many others, is one of Otacilia. The 
king of France has a large gold medallion of 
Tetricus, publiſhed by M. de Boze, in the 
Memoirs of the Academy; but the engraver 
ives the letters as forked, which occaſions 
fpicion of foxgery. There is a curious me- 
dallion of Conſtans In braſs, which reprefents 
him ſtanding ina ſhip; and a human figure in 
the waves, With this legend BoNONIA 001 
VEN." * Banonia on the ocean.“ This refers to 
his paſſage to Britain, in inter A. D. 34-3 c 
repreſs the Caledonians or Piks, who were ra- 

al YO of bo czas ' vaging 
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vaging the province: and in which he ſet ſail 
from Bohonia, now Boulogne. Du Cange has 
al ſo publiſned two curious medallions of Va- 
lentinian III: one having on it's reverſe, the 
triumph of Bonifacius, a great general: the 
other Petronius Maximus, in his conſular 
chair, with Px TRONIVS MAxIMuvsS v. c. coxs. “ 

The Greek medallions of Roman emperors 
are far more numerous than the Roman. That 
is after Hadrian; for before that emperor 
Greek medallions are as ſcarce, or ſcarcer than 
Roman. There are ſilver medallions of Au- 
guſtus, ſtruck at Antioch. Of the ſame prince 
chere are two braſs medallions, ſtruck by an 
African colony, in Dr. Hunter's collection; 
_ reverſe a bacchant, with cup and thyrſus, and 
a panther at her feet, with - Punic charac- 
ters. The next Greek medallion i find is 
of Titus, reverſe Veſpaſian; but no town is 
named on it. With Hadrian Greek medal- 
lions begin to be quite numerous of Epheſus, 
Laodicea, Smyrna. Thoſe of Antinous, his 
catamite, alſo abound of Adriana in Bithynia, 
Chalcedon, Smyrna, and other places. Anto- 
ninus Pius has of Epheſus, Cyzicus, Myrina, 
Smyrna, Cæſarea. Marcus of Epheſus, Cæſa- 
rea, Smyrna, Apollonia, Magneſia, Nicæa, 
Pergamus, Sardis, Nicomedia. Fauſtina the 
elder of Cyzicus. Verus of Epheſus, Perga- 
mus, Pruſa. Commodus of Attalea, Thya- 
tira, Ilium reverſe HeQor in a car, Cyzicus, 
Smyrna, Epheſus, Mytilene, Samos. Peſcen- 
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nius Niger of Antioch. Severus of Epheſus, 
Ilium, Perinthus, Smyrna, Tarſus. Julia 
Domna of Thyatira, Cæſarea; Pergamus, My- 
tilene! Caracalla of Abydus, Byzantium, 
Epheſus, and many other places. One of 
Laodicea has a council of about thirty figures. 
Under Macrinus are Greek medallions; of 
Epheſus, Cæſarea, Cyzicus; Elagabalus of 
Epheſus, Phil ippopolis: Alexander Severus, 
of Perinthus, Pergamus; one of Perinthus has 
for reverſe the zodiac and twelve ſigns. Maxi- 
min has medallions of Magneſia, and _—_— 
Balbinus of 'Tarſus ; as - has i alſo Pupie 
Gordian III. and Philip have ſeveral; ** alſo 
the other princes don to Gallienus, with 
whom the Greek medallions ceaſe. Only the 
chief towns are above mentioned; but a "fas 
others ſtruck:medallions- under many of thoſe 
emperors.' Tho the Greek medallions be 
ſeldom fine, yet they are highly valued: for 
erudition, variety, and. qurioſity. Thaſe of 
Antioch, Tyre; Sidon; and of Egypt, in baſe 
ſilvetz are ſa numerous that they art juſtly 
ſuſpetted to be locab ching; ànd are generally 
excluded from thernttecot medallions; | --- + 

 Allmedaltionsj fave in ont or two inſtances, 
 ,ate: very rare, and of princely” purchaſe: for 
Which reaſon ĩ ſnall not enlarge any: more upon 
them, but content myſelf with obſerving, that, 
even in the richeſt cabinets, twenty. or thirty 
medallions are eſteemed of great weight. In 
he tell Cannery however,” Chriſtina, -queen of 
1 % in 1093003 1 a 1 2124) Sweden, 
tg 1. 2 
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Sweden, was ſo fortunate as to procure abott 


three hundred; and the king of France's cabi- 


net, the moſt opulent and wonderſul colledtion 
of medals ever ſeen, has by degrees attained 
to about twelve hundred medallions; a num- 
ber in former times not believed to exiſt. Dr. 
excluſive of Egyptian. 

There are al ſmall Latin medallions, of a 
fize between firſt and ſecond braſs, or larger 
than our half- crown, eaſily diſtinguiſhable 
from their thickneſs, and uncommon neatneſs, 
and manner. Theſe are; by Italian medalliſts, 
called Medaglioncini, or little medallions; and 


Hunter's cabinet contains about four hundred, 


they are ſcarcer than medallions. In Dr. 


Hunter's collection is a fine one of Alexander 


Severus and julia Mamæa, face to face; re- 
verſe three figures, with TELIcI TAS TEMPO- 
RVM. As theſe pieces are ſo very uncom- 
mon, it is unneceſſary to ſay more of them, in a 
work meant for the public at large. 


Another very. curious, tho not uncommon, 


'claſs of Raman preres not intended for cur- 
rency, conſiſts 


F ſmall coins, or miſſilia, ſcat- 
tered among the people on ſolemn occaſions; 
thoſe ſtruck for the ſlaves in the Saturnalia; 


private counters for gaming; tickets for baths, 


and feaſts; tokens in copper, and lead: and 


the like. Theſe curious remains have almoſt 
eſcaped the notice of medalliſts; and have not 


yet been arranged in one claſs, or named. A 


ſpecial work on them would be highly accept- 
able: but i mult content myſelf with giving a 


1 few 
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few hints. I ſhall beg leave to give this claſs 
the appellation of MeDarETs, as the genius of 
our language admits of this diminutive, in 
ringlet, bracelet and the like:“ and the Italian 
will afford Medagletta, as libretto, loggetta, &c. 
the French Medaillette, as filleite, &c. &c. 
Baudelot in his curious and entertaining 
work, L'Utilite des Voyages, has produced many 
ſingular ſpeciniens Medalets; but without ar= 
ranging them in one claſs, or any ſpecial de- 
ſign of illuſtrating them. Such is one aſcribed 
to Claudius, reverſe the digammaà of that prince, 
A, which he viſhed to introduce into the 
Latin alphabet, with it's old Greek and propet 
ſound of our W. From the top of the digamma, 
a palm branch ſprings : with this inſcription 
10 sATurnalia 10, A Gothic coin, produced 
by Baudelot, has on one ſide a head; reverſe 
this inſcription, sio Vu, being probably a 
military token. Another Saturnalian piece 
has a bird on both ſides, but in different poſ- 
tures, with this legend $ATVANALIA| MAgna. 
One Medalet bears upon one ſide two gla- 
diators; and upon the other a man encoun- 
tering a lion, without any legend or inſcrip- 
tion. Another has Serapis, with AA E, 
inſcribed on the reverſe, that is, Protector 
for the fifth time.“ The figure of Fortune ap- 
pears. on another, with this legend, sENTIAM, 
while the reverſe has this inſcription, 121101 
1687 1310 nsr Min ae. 
Other old Engliſh. diminutives are lin, as the Italian 
chino; and y or ie: but this laſt is rather Scotiſh, 
Fy 22 
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Silvanus appears alſo, with his: crook 
in * band; and a hare's head: in the other, 
81 LVANIL 3: reverſe an altar, ERMERQTI18, ap- 
parentiy the name of a ſlave of v0" 19,48 as 
kde 3 this err by 


5 , HERMEROS, "I 4 70 | 
42 CLAYBIL CASARIS Av. 
,,GERMANECI SEX. 
tn vs AB, MARMORIBVS. 
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One of the _ common pieces of this clafs 
has; on the obverſe, the head of an old wo- 
man veiled, with a'laurel crown; reverſe only 
8. C. within a wreath; and the reader will find 
it engraven in Plate II. of this Volume: Bau- 
delot thinks the“ head is of Acca Laurentia, 
aurſę of Romulus; to vhm a feſtival was or- 
dained during the Satwtnalia. Perhaps it was 
ſtruck in ridicale of Julius Cæſar; for the 
manner of the laurel crown, and it's high ap- 
pearance over the head, perfectly reſemble 
that of Julius on his coins. Others have a 
ſhip uon one ſide; ee. or a croſs, which 
Mas the mark of Priep and occaſioned ma- 
ny. falle invedives 4 an che firf Chriſtians, 
ho paid ſuch reſpett to the croſs.” One has 
a ſoldier marching upon one fide; reverſe a 
-banner, without legend or inſcription; and 
probably a military token.” The Salian cap 


appears: on anether: reverſe a caduceus, with 
8 | 8. 
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8. U. Seguinus in his:colleftion. give i moft 
curious medalet, which is — alſo in 
Plate II. of this work. It bears the head of 
a lady, with c. s. [reverſe faur bones, an- 
ciently played with :as our dice, with this in- 
ſcription, Q LVDIT: ARRAM-DET: GVD SA 
TIS sir „Let them who play give a pledge, 
which will be ſufficient.” M. Petit is uncom- 
monly happy in his explanation of this piece, 
from an e of 6 en ta be nee the 
Analedtea. 


9 Syriſca caput Graia redimita mitella. a 
riſpum ſub crotalo docta movere latus, 1 
Ebria famoſa ſaltat laſciva taberna, i 
Ad cubitum raucos excutiens calamos. | 
* eee ee ee, e ; 
Pone merum, et talos : pereat qui craſtina curat?, 50 
Mors autem vellens, * Vivite, ait, * venio. 


There is great reaſon to believe that this 
medalet preſerves a buſt of this famous cour- 
tezan, with her initials c. s. Copa Syriſca : 
and that it bears the very Tali, or bones to 
play with, mentioned by Virgil, on the re- 
verſe. The Theſaurus Morell:anus has alſo cu- 
rious pieces of this kind: as one in ſilver, with 
a head of Saturn sAr. reverſe a creſcent, ſtar, 
comet, and ſerpent. One inlead the head of 
Minerva, reverſe a ſhip. Another in lead of 
Nero, reverſe Mars, with exavLLin. A third 
in lead c. DAI. with a boy and ſerpent on 
reverſe. The laſt pieces i ſhall mention of 
this kind, are thoſe with the heads of emperors 
upon one ſide, reverſe only numerals III. . | 
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V. VIII. &c.: and the noted Spintriati of Ti. 
berius. Both of theſe kinds appear tickets for 
the baths, as the number ſeems to denote the 
particular bath. Some have the head of a 
girl, with a veſſel uſed at the baths, in her 
hand. The Spintriati are ſo immodeſt, that 
few will bear mention. But ſome are merely 
ludicrous; as one which has an aſs with a bell 
about his neck, and a ſoldier riding him: 
another with two figyres hoiſting a woman in 
a baſket into the air. Of the others that will 
juſt bear mention, is a man with titles around 
* as chief of the games: and a woman in 
ridicule of the modeſt bath-girl above men- 
tioned. There is alſo one marked xix, on 
which appears an Imperator triumphing in a 
car: this car is placed on the back of a camel; 

and behind the Twperator is a monkey, mi- 


micking him. 


SECTION 


* 


SECTION XIV. 


Medals called Contorniati. 


HIS claſs ought likewiſe to be diſcuſſed | 


before proceeding to the common coins 
of antiquity. They are ſo called from the 
Italian conToRNIATO, encircled, becauſe of 
the hollow circle which commonly runs around 
them; are not diſtinguiſhed from medallions 
by the ſize, but by their thinneſs; faint relief; 


reverſes ſometimes in intaglio, hollowed, not 


raiſed; and, in general, by eie peculiar and 
inferior workmanſhip. 

Many and various have been the opinions of 
medallic writers reſpecting theſe ſingular pieces 
of coinage, Some ſuppoſe them firuck by 
Gallienus, to the memory of illuſtrious men, 
and celebrated atldetac, at he time when he 
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V. VIII. &e. and the noted Spintriati of Ti. 
berius. Both of theſe kinds appear tickets for 
the baths, as the number:ſeems to denote the 
particular bath. Some have the head of a 
girl, with a veſſel uſed at the baths, in her 
hand. The Spintriati are ſo immodeſt, that 
few will bear mention. But ſome are merely 
ludicrous; as one which has an aſs with a bell 
about his neck, and a ſoldier riding him: 
another with two figures hoiſting a woman in 
a baſket into the air. Of the others that will 
juſt bear mention, is a man with titles around 
a as Chief of the games: and a woman in 
ridicule of the cas" bath-girl above men- 


tioned. There is alſo one marked xix, on 
which appears an Imperator triumphing in a 
car: this car is placed on the back of a camel; 
and behind the Imperator is a monkey, mi- 
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Medals called Contorniati. 


Tung. claſs ought likewiſe to be diſcufſed 
before proceeding to the common coins 
of antiquity. They are ſo called from the 
Italian conToRNIATO, encircled, becauſe of 
the hollow carcle which commonly runs around 
them; are not diſtinguiſhed from medallions 
by the ſize, but by their thinneſs; faint relief; 
reverſes. ſometimes in intaglio, hollowed, not 
raiſed; and, in general, by * peculiar and 
inferior workmanſhip. 

Many and various have deen the opinions bf 
medallic writers reſpecting theſe ſingular pieces 
of coinage; Some ſuppoſe: them firuck by 
Gallienus, to the memory of iluſtrious men, 
and gelevrated ne at che time when he 
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cauſed all the conſecration coins of his pre- 
deceſſors to be reſtored. This ſentiment ſeems 
nearly adopted by M. Mahudel, who ſays, the 
contorniati were, ſtruck originally at Rome, 
about the cloſe of the third century.“ Others 
aſcribe their invention to Greece, and that in 
Her days of glory; becauſe they bear frequently 
the names and images of illuſtrious Greeks, as 
Homer, Pythagoras, Socrates; and of Grecian 
ath letae, or aktors in the games. 

Havercamp, who has publiſhed an expreſs 

work upon theſe pieces, thinks they were 
ſtruck from the time of Conſtantine I. to that 
of Valentinian III. an account. of. the public 
games. ; 

Other opinions have been given, which to 
enumerate were ſuperfluous. I ſhall therefore 
content myſelf with ſubmitting an opinion to 
the reader, which' i have às yet! found in no 
author, 5; pong with a few arzuments to * 
force id.! Ul of 27 63 Nin 
„Upon the very firſt ht i had Se 

coins, it ſtruck me that ite cduld'be nothing 
elſe than tickersfor differeiſt places in the 

lic games. The dye, appearance, device, in- 
ſcription of the '\reverie; every thing, cons 
firmed this ꝓpinion, which i have'!fince-had 
the pleaſure to find perfetili conſonant to that 
of tw. Or ihre of the firſt ine dalliſts in this 
countyys! ik Slide nnifiogien zii, oiligbor 

{{This:opinion is ſof far conſonant with that 
f Havercamp, and other writers; asir ſup: 
4: 1. on ini! Sd Js apts 04. p poſes 
8 it. de I Acad, des Belles Lettres, tome V. It 284. 
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poſes theſe, pieces ſtruck upon octaſion of the 
games. But it differs from them, in puttiag 
theſe medals as mere tickets for places at the 
games; and ſtill more in ſuppoſing them ſtruck 
in all ages of the empire, from Auguſtus down- 
ward. For their rudeneſs has induced medal 
liſts. to conſider them as of à low period. 
They have not refletted that the occaſion, and 
uſe, of theſe pieces forbad any attention to the 
workmanſhip. The fine artiſts of the mint 
had other employment, than to make tickets: 
and ſuch hands were employed as could be 
had. Thoſe vho ſuppoſe them ſtruck in the 
lower empire, are reduced to the deplorable 
dilemma of imagining, that Chriſtian princes 
thought Nero's head an honour to their games; 
and preſerved the portrait of Apollonius Tya- 
næus the enemy of their faith; and thoſe of 
other Pagan philofophers. - jobert indeed 
gives them to the upper empire: but expreſſes 
not his opinion whether chey were firuck un- 
der one prince, or all who gave games. But i 
am convinced that they: were ſtruck under the 
various emperors, 'whoſe' names they bear: 
and that when Conſtantine I. introduced chriſ. 
tianity, they would almoſt vaniſh, inſtead of 
beginning as Havercamp ſays. The difference 
of workmanſhip in theſe pieces, if accurately 
inſpetted, may ſhew this of itlelf, e 
dantly of other reaſons. 

Theſe pieces, tho of ee kinds, are 
moſtly of a ſize between two and three inches 
diameter. Some have, upon the obverſe _ 

the 
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the head of the emperor, or empreſs, who gave 
the games; and almoſt a ſeries might be formed 
of them, from Auguſtus down to Gallienus. 
What ſtrengthens my opinion very much is, 
that ſuch emperors as were remarkable for their 
attachment to public diverſions occur very fre- 
uently on theſe pieces, which we ſhall in future 
call {cket-medatls, if the reader will; whereas the 
others appear more ſeldom, and thoſe who never 
preſented any games, not at all. Nero, for 
inſtance, is ſo common on their obverſes, that 
his ticket medals ſell for almoſt no price at all. 

Other obverſes are moſt precious from pre- 
ferving to us the portraits of illuſtrious authors 
of antiquity, no where elſe to be found. Sal- 
laſt, Horace, and other Roman writers, were 
delineated on theſe tickets, when the memory. 
of their perſons was yet freſh to the inhabitants 
of Rome, and their portraits may therefore be 
depended on. So much cannot be ſaid for the 
Greek portraits, 1n this way, of Homer, Solon, 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and others, all which 1 
take to have been ſtruck at Rome, when Gre⸗ 
clan actors were to perform, or in the Grecian 
cities during the Roman empire. However, 
even theſe are valuable, as being ancient, and 
perhaps traditional, Fun of thoſe great 
men. 

A few obverſes again preſent Wert or actors 
in the games, and ſuch are commonly repreſent- 
ed holding a horſe by the rein, or in ſome other 
auitude ne to heir: FROG: ' 
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But the reverſes preſent the moſt certain 


arguments for the opinion above advanced 
with regard to the uſe of theſe pieces: for on 
them there is almoſt always a chartoteer driving 
a chariot, or ſome ſimilar device, peculiar to 
public games, and to them alone. Thoſe 
ſtruck for the theatre are the moſt ſcarce, and 
have ſometimes an attor at full length on the 
reverſe, with xLactas, *mayeft thou pleaſe?® 
or ſome ſuch legend. One, in particular, has 
a buſt of Salluſt on the obverſe; and on the 
other ſide, three perſons, one of whom has an 
inſtrument reſembling the common flute; ano- 
ther, an inſtrument like the ſcenic flute ſeen in 
the, hands of Pan; while the third 1s declaiming. 
The legend is vrt RON H PLACE As, mayeſt thou 
pleaſe,. Petronius!“ The perſon repreſented 
declaiming 1s evidently this Petronius, who was 
perhaps that day to make his firſt appearance 
br node Roman ſtage; and the whole deſign, 
of this laſt inſtance in particular, is fo clear, 
that it moves ſurprize how the intention of theſe 
tickets could ſo long have eſcaped the medallic 
authors.“ e J 

It has been ſaid above, that theſe pieces 
were tickets for different ſeats or places at the 
games. What leads to this ſuppoſition 1s the 
1 eee ee variety 


Tickets of this kind are uſed for the pit, to this day, at 


our theatres, The practice is at leaſt as ancient as Charles II. 
for a very ſine one of that prince, with his buſt, without 
titles in front, ard FOR THE Ir on the reverſe, may 
be feen in the Britiſh Muſeum ; as well as another of William 
and Mary of the ſame model. | 
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variety of marks to be found on the obverſes 
of them. Some have a ſprig of laurel: others 
a ?, with an x below it, which laſt is very com- 
mon;* others, a particular animal, or, ſome 
ſuch badge. All theſe marks, in ſuch tickets 
as are perfectly preſerved, are cut in the braſs, 
and then filled up with filver. There is in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, a fine collection containing 
upward of one hundred of theſe pieces, pre- 
ſented to that noble inſtitution by the Earl of 
Exeter: upon one of which the head of an em- 
preſs, Fauſtina, i think, is ſingularly adorned 
with a line of filver bordering her head-dreſs, 
and another around her neck. The particular 
marks, i have no doubt, referred to the dif- 
ferent honourable ſeats to which the tickets 


The pieces of this claſs, with imperial por- 
traits are of very little value;. thoſe bearing the 
images of illuſtrious. men are eſtimable, tho 
not of much. expence. Apollonius Tyanæus, 
who flouriſhed in the reign of Domitian, and 
Apuleius who lived in that of Antoninus the 
philoſopher, are, it is believed, the lateſt of 


that deſcription who appear upon theſe ticket 


aedals. 


_— 


— 


May not this imply Podium Egueſtre, or the box of the 
. 
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Greek Medals. 


* 


Y T AVING in two former Sections conſider- 


ed the Greek and Roman coins as Money, 


we ſhall now beg leave to conſider them merely 
as Medals in a cabinet. The Greek coins, if 
not the moſt ancient which we have, are at 
Jeaſt of ſuperior antiquity to any whoſe dates 
can be clearly authenticated. Perhaps ſome 
of the Barbaric pieces, of eaſtern countries, 
may have a claim to priority of era ; but as that 
claim is latent, and muſt ever be ſo, owing to 
fuch coins having no legends, or legends in cha- 
rafters irretrievably loft, we muſt allot to the 
Grecian medals that place in a cabinet, from 
their antiquity, Which their workmanſhip might 
enfure'to them, independent of that adventiti- 
A Coafideraties.'! 5 init oo pt e e of + 
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The invention of coinage, like that of other 
fine arts, is very obſcure. We know that the 
Egyptians, who claim the origin of many of the 
arts, have no title to this; for no Egyptian coins 
with hieroglyphics are found; nor any that are 
charged with the deities of Nile, till the intro- 
duttion of the Greek language into that country 
under the Ptolemies. 

Herodotus, in his firſt book, informs us, 
that the people of Lydia, a country in Aſia 
Minor, were ſuppoſed to have been the firſt 
who coined money. This is thought to have 
been before the time of Homer, upward of one 
thouſand years before the Chriſtian æra. 

Whether this art was really invented by the 
Lydians, and by them firſt ſubſtituted to the 
ancient eaſtern mode of weighing the metal, or 
whether they received it from their more eaſt- 
ern neighbours, and were conſidered by the 
Greeks as the original inventors, becauſe they 
handed the art to Greece, cannot be deci Fi 
Lydia was, for many centuries after the period 
to which this invention is aſcribed, a powerful 
and opulent kingdom, till Crœſus the laſt king, 

ſo celebrated for his wealth, was conquered by 
Cyrus king of Perſia; ſo that it is not at all im- 
Probable that to ſo rich and flouriſhing aſtate, 
the very origin of coinage may be due. 
From l' Abbé Barthelemy's E//az d'une Palaco- 
graphie Numiſmatique*, the following ſtages of 
the progreſs of Kia mare ffn Re . 
| * Wann neee 


To be found in les Mem. de P Acad. ded as Tome 
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1. Coins without any impreſſion.  __ 

2. Thoſe: with a hollow indented. mark, or 
marks, on one ſide; and impreſſion in relief 
only on the other, Such are found of Chalce- 
don on the Helleſpont, Leſbos, Abdera in 
Thrace, and Acanthus in Macedon; together 
with thoſe aſcribed to Egium in Achaia; as the 
Abbe rightly phraſes it, for they ſeem to belong 
to another place, as has been ſhewn. Abbé 
Barthelemy does not mark the years, but if con- 
je dure be allowable, this claſs ſeems. to extend 
from about the in 90 before our æra, to 
about 700. 

Such as have an indented ſquare divided 
into ſegments, with a ſmall figure in one of the 
ſegments; the reſt vacant: and impreſſions on 
the obverſe, as uſual. Some of this claſs are 
fund of Syracule, and other places; and evi- 

dently afford the next ſtep to a complete re- 
verſe, or that of impreſſion on both ſides in 

relief. wer nA extend to the year 600 
before Chriſt; #593143 ,- Sanin 

4. Thoſe of Glen Crotona, Metapon- 

tum, and other places, which are ſtruck hollow 
on the reverſe, while the obverſe is in relief 
commonly with the ſame figure: tho this may 
reaſonably be aſcribed, to a local coinage in 
Magna Græcia, yet, from other marks, theſe 
coins may be looked upon as of equal age with 
= thoſe 1 in A*. un n back 112511 


4 0 21cm « 5. Coin 


42.9 Abbe 3 _ this claſs hes he — but 
many reaſons ms me to differ from him. 


5 | 
| 
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Coins in which a ſquare dye is uſed, 


either on one, or both lides. ich are of 


Athens, Cyrene, Argos, and other cities; and 
of Alexander I. and Archelaus I. kings of Ma- 
cedon. Some of the later occur with this mark, 
and others without; which ſhews that it was 
di ſuſed in his reign and fixes it's diſcontinu- 
ance about the year 420 before our æra. 

6. Complete coins both in, point of obverſe 
ond reverſe. Some of which? occur in Sicily, 
Where this art was carried to a perfedtion un- 
known: to _ other country, ſo early as Gelo, 
who began his reign. = the year 492. before 
Chriſt. - 7.1501 5 d iT 2» 30 

A celebrated author eee coins of 
moſt remote antiquity may be diſtinguiſhed by 
theſe infallible marks: 1. Their oval circumfer- 
ence, and globous ſwelling ſhape: 2. Antiquity 
of nen 3. The characters being retro- 
grade; or the firſt diviſion of the legend in the 
common, ſtyle, While the \next- is retrograde. 
4. The indented ſquare, deſcribed i in à former 
ſettion on the reverſe,” 3. The ſimpleſtruQure 
of the mintage. 6. Some of the very old coins 


are hollowed on the reverſe, with the image 


impreſſed on the front. 7. The dreſs, ſym- 
bols, &c; are often of an badet defgn and 
execution.“ 

It is well known that not a —— ancient 
medals of different ſtates occur with all, or 
many of, theſe marks of profound antiquity. 


1 moe of enen, nen Ape e two 


Or 


of Froelich, Notitia Elementaris Natiflabraia:” 
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or three other cities; ſome Perſian piece 
with the archer upon one fide, and the hollow 
ſquare upon the other; ſeveral coins of the 
firſt kings of Macedon, are examples. There 
is in-the Britiſh Muſeum, a medal of filver, 
aſcribed to Leſhos, of this deſcription; upon 
which much has been ſaid and written. The art 
muſt have circulated widely before the ſquare 


on the reverſe was obliterated by ſuperior art 


in the fabric; for i have ſeen a ſilver drachma 
of Cyrene, with the {y/phium upon one fide, and 
| bed: of Jupiter Ammon upon the other, evi- 
dently of Grecian workmanſhip ; upon both 
ſides of which the ſquare was very viſible. 
But in a ſhort time the Greek coins aſſumed 
great elegance, Innumerable of the medals 
of cities, which, from the character, we muſt 
judge of higheſt antiquity, have a ſurpriſing 
ſtrength, beauty, and relief, in their impreſſions. 
Many of thoſe of the early Macedonian,, and 
other monarchs, are entitled to no leſs praiſe : 
but, about the time of Alexander the Great, 
the art ſeems to have attained it's very higheſt 
perfection. AT 41 
Of the Greek medals, thoſe of cities are 
the moſt ancient: that is, we have ſeveral evi- 
dently ſtruck before thoſe of the Macedonian 
Princes, the moſt early ſeries of monarchic 
coins. The civic medals are generally ſtamped 
on theobverſe, with the head of the genius of the 
city, or ſome favourite deity ; while the reverſe 
often preſents ſome ſymbol uſed by the city, 
at the tinie the piece was ſtruck. The legend 


VOL, I, ; R 


contains 
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contains the initials, monogram, vr whole 
characters of the name of the city. Some of 
the Sicilian coins have a Greek legend on one 
fide, and a Punic on the other, owing to ſuch 
cities deriving their origin from Carthage, or 
Phenicia; or the coins being ſtruck by che 
Carthaginians in Sicily. | 1 0 

Some connoiſſeurs prefer the regal coins of 
Greece; others the civic. The former inte- 
reſt by their portraits; the later by their va- 
riety. The former are more important per- 

to ancient hiſtory; the later to ancient 

geography. To him who is fond of ancient 
geography, the civic coins are ſingularly inte- 
reſting. It is alſo pleaſing to ſee ancient ac- 
counts of cities, of their cuſtoms, religion, and 
the like, confirmed by the coins. civic. 
coins likewiſe afford a kind of political baro- 

meter, 'of the wealth and power of each 1 
and country. The numerous and beautifu 
gold coins of Cyrene, a country, from it's re- 
mote ſituation, little known in hiſtory, afford 
ſufficient proofs of it's great and wealth. 
This Grecian colony in Africa, proceeded 
from Thera, the ſouthermoſt ile in the Egean 
fea, and which had been peopled from Sparta. 
It ſettled in Cyrene during the heroic ages of 
Greece: and tho bordering on Egypt, never 
was ſubject to the Egyptian kings; but paid 
tribute to Cambyſes the Perſian, when he con- 
quered Egypt. When Egypt became Grecian, 
under the Ptolemies, Cyrene alſo yielded to 
theſe monarchs, 8 

oy. | There 
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There is great room to believe; that coinage 
was invented in Lydia, tho other eaſtern fia- 
tions had, before this, uſed unſtamped pieces 
of metal. And the ſmall civic coins of gold, 
elettrum, and filver, ſtruck in Afia Minor, are 
perhaps ſome of the earlieſt : tho, if we judge 
from workmanſhip, theſe.coins are ſo exquiſite, 
that the coins of Greece, from their n 
ſeem to claim priority of æra. In ſhort all 
other countries are out of the queſtion ; but 
whether Greece or Lydia firſt invented 
coinage ſeems dubious. "There is every reaſon 
to think that the Ionians, olians, and Do- 
rians had brought moſt arts to great perfettion, 
before they paſſed to the parent country. 
Greece was naturally poor, till enriched by 
commerce; whereas the Aſiatic ſhores were 
fertile and luxuriant to exceſs. Sciences 
flouriſh in poverty; but the arts require wealth. 
It is alſo obſervable that Homer, Anacreon, 
Alcæus, and moſt other of the early Greek 
- writers, were all of the Aſiatic coaſt and iles. 
The: cains. themſelves alſo confirm this opinion; 
for thoſe of Aſia Minor in the tat ies of 
coinage, with the indented marks on the reverſe, 
preſent us obverſes fo exquiſitely finiſhed, as 
to ſet all ancient and modern art at defiance. 
This phænomenon foils all theory; and muſt 
induce the belief that the arts had in Aſia Mi- 
nor arrived at the greateſt perfection, before 
they paſſed into Greece. The Lydians were of 
the ſame origin with the Greeks, both being of 
Thrace; and it is credible that, with equal in- 
4 ¹ genuity, 


R 2 
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genuity,' and a ſoil far more propitious, the 
Lydians were the real parents of many Grecian 
arts; and the . monuments of the Etruſcans, a 
Lydian colony, almoſt vye with the Greek. 
Some of theſe. Aſiatic coins alſo appear in a 
further progreſs of the art. One has the head 
of a flying ſquirrel upon one fide, in relief ; 
and that of a cock on the other, in hollow, 
molt admirably. finiſhed. Another has a lion's 
head in relief; and the head of a battering 
ram in hollow. 

Civic coins, with the cad indentation, alſo 

appear of Mallus in Cilicia, with an archer 
like the Perſian darics. Of Argos, with a 
wolf's head, Of Biſaltia in Macedon : Ca- 
marina in Sicily: Celenderis in Cilicia: Cra- 
nos in Cephalenia: the iland Melos: Neapolis 
in Macedon: Phaſelis in Lycia: not to repeat 
thoſe of Ægina. 
To duell upon the various types, conllets 
with elegance or curioſity, to be found on the 
Grecian civic coins, would be infinite; and to 
deſcribe. only a few, unneceſſary. Let us 
therefore next ſay a few words on the Greek 
coins of Kings. 5 

The Greek monarchic coins are often of 
the ſame conſtrufion with the-civic; only that 
they bear the: name of the prince on the re- 
verſe, Many \ſuch occur with the buſt of 
ſome deity in front, for one which preſents 
the. 1 image of the prince. 

The moſt ancient ſeries is that of Macedon, 
commencing with Alexander I. who began his 
| reign 
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reign 501 years before our æra. Medalliſts 


have now given up thoſe aſcribed to Amyn- 


tas I, for they bear no mark of ſuch antiquity ; 


and Froelich thinks them of Amyntas King of 


Galatia. With Philip, the Macedonian coins 
begin to be beautiful. Thoſe of Alexander 
the Great are wonderful, The head of Mi- 


nerva on his gold, affords a variety of exqui- 


lite faces; and the coins of him and his father 


exceed all ever executed, except thoſe of Sici- 


ly, Græcia Magna, and the ancient ones of 


It is ſomething ſurpriſing, with regard to the 


coins of Alexander the Great, that his own 


portrait ſo ſeldom occurs on them. His gold 


coins always have a head of Minerva; reverſe 


a Victory ſtanding. His ſilver a head of young 
Hercules; reverſe Jupiter ſitting. His braſs 
has various types, but no portrait. The only 
coin yet found of Alexander, with his Bo i 


and ſtruck during his reign, is a filver hemi- 


drachm in Dr. Hunter's cabinet, which is 
unique, and is engraven in our firſt plate. This 


coin repreſents him as very young, and ap- 
pears to have been ſtruck when he firſt came 
to the throne, and before he gave any order 
for diſcontinuing his father's practice of giving 


his own head on his coins. The man on horſe- 


back, upon the reverſe, is common on Mace- 
donian coins; and this was furely ſtruck in 


Macedon, . But there are many coins ſtruck. 


after the death of Alexander, which bear his 


portrait, Morell has publiſhed twq coins of 
| 3-3] t M ee Commodus 


| 
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Commodus in ſmall braſs, which have the head 
of Alexander on the reverſe. They are of 
Nicza in Bithynia ; and one reads NIKATEDN, 
the other AAEZANAPON NIKAIEIC,* Homer 
al ſo appears on reverſes of this town, But the 
moſt common coins, with the portrait of Alex- 
ander, are thoſe ſtruck by Macedon under the 
Romans; ſeveral of which are engraven in Dr. 
Hunter's coins of cities, and one of them given 
in our firſt plate, On theſe he is always repre- 
ſented ſtaring upward, with eagerneſs, as wiſh-. 
ing for more worlds to conquer. Some con- 
torniate pieces * us this portrait. Lam- 
pridius, in his life of Alexander Severus, tells 
us, that he cauſed many coins to be ſtruck in 
gold and electrum, with the head of Alexander 
the Great; but none have reached us, Plu- 
tarch ſays that Alexander had a fair complexion ; 
and his features are pleaſing, tho remarkable 
for high cheek- bones, as are many Greek and 
Roman portraits. Auguſtus uſed a ſeal with 
the head of Alexander, as we learn from Sue- 
tonins. Tt is hoped the reader will pardon 
theſe remarks, as Le Brun, and many others, 
have fallen into ſuch errors in delineating Alex- 
ander. The reverſes of his coins have, beſide 
the Viaory on gold, and jupiter on ſilver, 
ſundry ſmall ſymbols as mint-marks, 1 


* See chat elegant little work, the Specimen rei "Nummariat- 
There are alſo ares of Apollonia in Carts, with the head 
of Alexantler. Clemens Alek, Protiepr. p. 4), le Alex- 
ander was ſometimes repreſented with the horn, as ſon of 
Ammon; but he never appears fo on his coins, for Goltzius 
and Haym are no authorities. f 
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the places where they were coined. . Theſe, if 
we truſt a celebrated medallic writer, muſt be 
thus interpreted. The ſphinx is the ſign of 
Chios: the griffin, of Teos, and Abdera: the 
lion's head in profile, of Cyzicus, or Cnidus: 
the hoxſe's head, of Egea in Cilicia: the bee, 
of Epheſus: the roſe, of Rhodes : the anchor, 
of Ancyra: the double axe, of Tenedos: the 
torch, of Amphipolis. An ancient author f 
informs us, that ſome coins, and thoſe of Alex- 
ander in particular, uſed to be worn as amulets; 
and many medals occur in cabinets, bored, as 
would ſeem, with this intention, 

The other coins of Macedonian kings need 
not be inſiſted on: and the reader will find in 
the Appendix, a liſt of thoſe of other king- 
doms, to which he is referred. Sicilian coins 
are famous for workmanſhip, even from Gelo's 
time. The coins of the Syrian kings, ſucceſ; 
ſors of Alexander, almoſt equal his in beauty, 
Thoſe of Antiochus VI. are peculiarly exqui- 
ſite, both for the beauty of the coin and of the 
king: perhaps the moſt perfect example of male 
beauty to be found. The Egyptian Piolemies 
have fine relief, but do not equal the Syrian in 
delicacy and ſiniſn. The family coin of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, with his father and mother 
on one ſide, and himſelf and queen on the 
other, is extremely fine and intereſting. There 
is a coin of Alexander, ſon of Neopmlemus 

18 
Medallic works of Pellerin, publiſhed at Paris, 1762. 


1. 10 vols. 4to. Tome I. 
H rebel. Pollo Pollio xxx Tyr. Hiſt. A Aug. Sc. 
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king of Epirus, with a head of Jupiter Dodo- 
næus, crowned with oak, of miraculous work- 
manſhip, and thought to be done in Magna 
Græcia, when he; came to aſſiſt the Tarentines. 
This has been engraven by Bartolozzi. Even 
the earlier Parthian coins of the Arſacidæ are 
worthy the Grecian work men, whoſe they are, 
as is evident from the Greek legends impreſt 
on them, in many of which theſe monarchs 
aſſume the title of &IAEAAHNOE, or LOVER 
OF THE GREEKS. LOSES 
How the Grecian language and character 
come to appear upon Parthian medals, cannot 
be explained, but from the excellence, and con- 
ſequent univerſality, of that ſpeech at the time. 
Indeed it is no wonder, that a language, in 
which genius had firſt ſpoken, ſhould have at- 
trated the admiration of all nations. The 
Grecian tongue acquired that pre-eminence 
from it's writers, which the Latin gained af- 
terward from the force of the Roman arms 
alone; for no'writer in that language diſplayed 
that miraculous originality of genius which 
ſhines in the Grecian productions. The beſt 
Roman writers thought themſelves fortunate if 
they could ſteal from the - Greeks with ſome 
dexterity; and their Virgil, whom they fondly 
claſſed as their firſt obtained that title 
| becauſe he was the chief of the robbers, and 
had not a ſingle thing in his poſſeſſion which 
was not ſtolen. It is amuſing to obſerve upon 
.medals the progreſs of the Greek tongue; the 
very improvement of the character, and other 
2 | | trifles, 
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trifles, delight the legitimate admirer of the 
divine writers of that great country; him i 
mean who reads them in the original language, 
where only they are to be known in all their 
beauty and majeſty. From the introduttion of 
ſome charatters, the antiquity alſo of Greek 
coins may be aſcertained; the H and Q, for 
inſtance, not being known in Greece till the 
archonſhip of Euclid, which falls into the 2d 
year of the gath olympiad; 401 years before 
the Chriſtian epoch. 

 Hitherto we have ſpoken only of ſuch Greek 
coins as are more properly ſuch, being ſtruck 
before the Roman empire ſwallowed up the 
Greek cities and ſovereignties. It is to theſe 
that the high praiſe beſtowed by good judges? 
upon the Greek mint, muſt be chiefly confined ; 
for the Grecian imperial medals are not equal 
to the former, tho they do not always yield to 
the Roman. 

In the ſeries of Grecian imperial coins we 
meet with very uncommon portraits and re- 
verſes. Their flattery, or attention to the fair 
ſex, induced them to coin a number of pieces 
containing portraits of the empreſſes and other 
females, in particular, no where elſe to be 
found. The people of Mitylene, the chief 
Gy of . one of the iles that crown the 

| Egean 
Les medgitice Grecques, generalement parlant, ont un 


deſſein, une attitude, une force, et une delicateſſe à expri- 


mer juſq'aux muſcles et aux veines, qui, ſoutenues par un 
ny grand relief, leur donnent une juſte preference en beau- 


te ſur les Romains, 
T | Jobert, Science des Medailles. 
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Egean deep, and the birth- place of Sappho, pe- 
culiarly diſtinguiſh themſelves in this way. _ 
Thoſe Greek coins of cities which have the 
head of an emperor, or empreſs, are called 
Imperial Greek coins. But thoſe which have 
no fuch impreſſions are clafled with Grecian 
civic coins, tho ſtruck under the Roman 
r. 
Of Imperial Greek coins none occur in 
gold. But there are ſilver of Antioch, Tyre, 
Sidon, Tarſus, Beritus, Cæſarea, and one or 
two other cities in that opulent and trading 
quarter; not to mention the filver of Egypt, 
which, like the others, is very baſe. The 
filver coins of the cities above mentioned have, 
after the time of Auguſtus, generally an eagle 
on reverſe, with AHMAPX. EXOTEIAE. Tribuni- 
tia Pot-ſiate, or * with Tribunician Power.“ 
Sometimes, indeed, they bear s.c. Thoſe of 
Antioch preſent, now and then, the genius 
of the city fitting, with the river Orontes 
frimming beneath her feet, as on coins of Sy- 
nan monarchs. Syrian filver coins ſometimes 
bear the club of Hercules, the founder, or the 
famous Tyrian ſhell-fiſh, whence the Tyrian 
Purple, our crimſon, was derived. Sidon gives 
the car of Aſtarte, or a head of the goddeſs: 
Tarſus has ſometimes only a monogram, expreſſ- 
ing the name of the city. Cæſarea in Cappa- 
docia abounds in filver of various ſizes, and 
of a better kind than the Syrian. Silver coins 
2 alſo appear of good work, and good 
metal: the reverſe two harps, and an owl fitting 
1 on 
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on them. Silver coins of Gelon, in Sarmatia 


much reſemble the Syrian; and have the AH. 
MAR. EO TZIAZ, with an eagle holding a ſtag's 
foot. The later ſymbol belongs to the city: 
the eagle, as on the other coins above men- 


tioned, is that of Rome. One of this city has 
FEAQNNOC CAPMATI. This town of Gelon has 


almoſt eſcaped the notice of geographers; but 
appears to have been on the north of the Euxine 
ſea, where ſome. Sarmatic, or Slavonic tribes 
were mingled with the Scythians, or Parental 


Goths.* Commerce with Tyre and Sidon may 


have induced a ſimilarity of coinage. 5 

The Greek Imperial Braſs coins are ſo abun- 
dant, that it is unneceflary to ſpecify a few. 
Thoſe of Antioch, generally with a Latin le- 
gend on obverſe, and Greek on reverſe, are ſo 
numerous as to furniſh a ſeries of almoſt all the 
emperors ; being apparently ſtruck, as before- 
mentioned, to pay the forces in the eaſt. 
Vaillant ſays, that when Syria was conquered 
by Pompey, it received this power of ſtriking 
money Senatus Conſulto. 1 Thoſe of Ceretapa in 


Phrygia, are remarkable for good workmanſhip; 
as are thoſe of Bithynia, and Phrygia. On 


thoſe of Tarſus are curious views of objetts, 


St Byzant.. alone mentions this town: for it can 
hardly be the Gelonum of Herodotus, in preſent Poland. 


The ruins of a Greek town in Poland would be a curious dif- 


covery : but i wonder that no writer has examined this. 
; 55 he coins with the 
in Piſidia. Thoſe of Anti 
on the obverſe till Trajan, Greek after. Ammianus Marcel- 
m_ lib. xxii, ſpeaks of Dracontius the Monetae Praepęſitus, 


almoſt: 


le Vaillant aſcribes to Antioch - 
in Syria, have Latin legends | 


| 
| 
| 
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almoſt in perſpective: and there is a fingular, 
coin of Gangra in Paphlagonia, with a view of 
two caſtles and houtzs between them. It is 
now in Dr. Hunter's collection, to which it 
paſſed from that of Dr. Combe, who cauſed 
engrave it. Dr. Mackenzie brought it from 
the eaſt. | | 
The coins of Egypt under the Roman em- 
perors, being marked with Greek legends, 
range with the Greek Imperial medals. They 
are remarkable for thickneſs, and baſeneſs of 
metal. The filver ſeries is at firſt about the 
ſize of our half crown, but three times as 
thick: after the time of Commodus, it declines 
by degrees, both in ſize and baſeneſs, till it is 
not much larger than a ſix-pence, and the 
metal 1s only bad braſs waſhed with filver. 
This decline, and ſcarcity, of ſilver thro the 
whole Roman empire, was certainly owing in 
a high degree. to the trade with the Eaſt In- 
dies, which received ſilver, but returned none. 
Egypt, the grand center of this trade, muſt 
have of neceſſity been firſt and moſt affected 
by it. At preſent the Eaſt Indies, that grand 
ſepulchre of European wealth in ancient times, 
are in the hands of Britain, and afford to us 
a prodigious fund of caſh; as we ſqueeze the 
ſpunge of ancient European currency. But 
hina will never be in the poſſeſſion of any 
European power; and it is curious to ſee the 
Juxury of. tea, a very late invention, reſtore 
money to it's ancient progreſs. Nor were the 
Eaſt Indies in our power, till a new way” 
: e a 
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had prepared the way for ſending European 
caſh ſtill further eaſt. The Greek and Roman 
coinage was in the Eaſt Indies melted down 
into bullion, and ornamental plate; or recoined 
in the rude mintage of the country; ſo that 
there is no room to wonder that ſo little of it is 
found there in it's proper ſhape. 
The ſilver coins of Egypt are not ſo well 
done from Auguſtus to Nero, as afterward: 
From Nero to Commodus, they are often ad- 
mirable; and of a ſtyle of workmanſhip, which 
can neither be called Greek nor Roman. There 
is in them a tone of roundneſs, ſtrength and re- 
lief, which is inexpreſſible. Compared with 
the Greek or Roman, they want delicacy and 
minute finiſh ; but often unite elegance to bold- 
neſs. The ſtrokes are full, and large: and ap- 
pear maſterly even from a ſeeming contempt of 
finiſh. The reverſes are extremely various and 
ſingular; and full of the capricious religion and 
manners of the people. . = 
From Commodus the Egyptian ſilver gra- 
dually declines, as above mentioned, till the 
reign of Conſtantius I. when it ends. The 
ſeries conſiſts of a thouſand coins, or more. 
They often differ from the Greek in giving the 
name of the deity, around his figure or buſt ; 
as AIQE OATMIIOT for Jupiter; AIOE ILOEIAO- 
NIOE, Neptune; AIOE ATIOAANQN, Apollo; and 
the like. On the earlier ones a dragon is fre- 
quent, with NEO ATAO. AAIM. to the new 
good dæmon.' Some have AENA. EKATOT, 


an epithet of Apollo © ExeTox;, or Faculator, as 


ſuppoſed. 


| 
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ſuppoſed. The famous Pharos and a ſhip ap- 
pear on reverſes of Commodus, and others. 
Some bear only a ſhip finely executed. Many 
ſcarce portraits of emperors, and of empreſſes 
decorate the ſeries. But the Hoſtilia Severa, 
which Walker gives as Egyptian, was doubtleſs 
only an Otacilia Severa. 127, 
The Egyptian braſs coins of the Roman 
period alſo claim notice. Till Veſpaſian there 
are only two ſizes, equal to the ſecond and 
third Roman braſs. Veſpaſian, who was much 
attached to Egypt, as we may judge from the 
account which Tacitus gives of the miracles he 
wrought there, ſeems to have indulged the Egyp- 
tians with the privilege of iſſuing large brals, 
as uſed in Rome itſelf. All the Egyptian 
Othos, the moſt common coins of that prince 
in braſs, are of the ſecond ſize; and bear for re- 
verſe an head of Iſis, or of Serapis, with I. A. 
or © Year Firſt.” Some have names of towns: 
and there is in Dr. Hunter's cabinet, a fine 
one of Cebennutus in firſt braſs, of Domitian, 
who appears decorated with a wheaten crown, 
as Gallienus does in Roman gold. On the 
braſs coins.of Egypt a female figure, with part 
of a ſhip in her hand, and the Pharos behind, 
is very common, probably expreſſive of Alex- 
andria. A harlequin-like figure, with a net 
over him, appears on reverſes of Hadrian. 
One of Antoninus Pius, in third braſs, gives 
us Iſis fitting on the flower of the lotus. With 
this emperor very fine work begins in the 
Egyptian braſs; as on that of the firſt tl 
„ 5 the 
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the judgment of Paris, and many others. The 
twelve coins of this prince, with the twelve 
ſigns are very curious:* as is his ETOHNIA, 
* Abundance: and thoſe of the Nile with Ig, 
© 16, or the higheſt fruitful riſe of that river. 
The laſt braſs coins of Egypt are of Marcia 
Otacilia Severa, wife of Philip the elder A.D. 
244. tho filver are found till Conſtantius I. fa 
bad as now to appear braſs. But the genuine 
braſs coins of Egypt are thinner than the ſilver; 
and of a diſtin& fabric. Under Valerian I. and 
Gallienus A. D. 254, the new coinage of de- 
narii aerei was ſtruck in all the great towns of 
the empire, with Roman legends and mint 
marks; and among the later AL. ALE. or 
Alexandria in Egypt is frequent. 

I ſhall cloſe this ſeQtion with obſerving, that 
for the ſtudent of Greek coins, by far the moſt 
important . part of the medallic ſcience, the 
book of Froelich, entitled Notitza Elementaris 
Numiſmatum, is ſolely calculated, and he will 
find it of ſingular ſervice. In particular, there 
are uſeful alles of the names of Grecian Ma- 
giſtrates, and of the Æras of Cities, with a Liſt 
of the Cities whoſe coins we have. The cata- 
logue of the ſymbols of cities is however al- 
moſt uſeleſs, ſo many cities having the ſame 
badge, or continually changing their badges; 
not to add, that- the colonies of every city 
commonly adopted the ſign uſed by the parent 

{eat 
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feat at the period of their egreſſion. All theſe 
reaſons make this branch uncertain. But 


— 7.097 Oh is a narrow one, ' moſt of the civic 


coins bearing the name of their place of min- 

tage ; and. the very ancient ones, which do 

not, can only be identified by accurately com- 

paring their impreſſion and fabric with the more 
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Roman Medals. . 


I T is a little ſurpriſing, that, tho the Grecian 
coinage was carried to high perfection be- 
fore the foundation of Rome, yet near two 
centuries more ſhould elapſe ere any mint was 
known to the Romans. For, according to the 
beſt authorities,“ it was in the reign of Servius 
Tullus that the firſt Roman coins appeared 
which were large pieces of braſs, rudely im- 
preſſed, on one fide only, with the figure of an 
ox, a ram, or ſome other animal, whence 
money, it is ſaid, drew it's Latin term of pecu- 
na. Theſe ſymbols, the ox in particular, were 
derived from the coins of the Tyrrheni or 
e Etruſcans, 


Pn. Hiſt, Nat. lib. XXIII. c. Mi. 
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Etruſcans, a people of Italy, originally Lydi- 
ans, according to Herodotus,* which are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſuch tokens. So that it would 
appear that not only Greece, but Haly, was 
indebted to the IN for the tradition, if not 
the invention, of coinage. | 
In the progreſs of time the impreſſion of the 
as was changed to that of a buſt of Janus, upon 
the front, and the prow ofa ſhip on the reverſe ; 
and, for the more general utility, pieces of in- 
ferior weight and value were coined. They 
bore a relative and aſcertained value to the 
parent coin: the ſemis being half the as; the 
triens, a third part; the quadrans, a fourth part; 
the ſextans, a ſixth; the uncia, a twelfth. While 
the as continued a pound weight, theſe parts 
conſequently contained proportional ounces, 
the Roman pound always conſiſting of twelve; 
and the ounce of ſeven denarn, as the Grecian 
of eight drachms, But the Romans were after 
obliged to lower the ſize of their coin fo much, 
that the as fell down to the weight of half an 
- ounce, and it's diviſions in proportion. 
Having, on a former occaſion, treated ſo 
fully on the origin and progreſs of Roman coin- 
age, it is needleſs to give more than theſe bare 
preliminaxies here, Let us therefore proceed 
to conſider the Roman coins merely as medals 
in a cabinet: and in this view they fall into two 
grand Diviſions, namely of Conſular coins, and 
of Imperial. 


* Dav 15108 
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D1viston I. Roman Consutan Coins. 


Tho theſe coins ſeldom, or never till toward 
the cloſe, bear the names or titles of Conſuls, 
et they are not improperly called Conſular, 
— ſtruck in the Conſular times of Rome. 
They are alſo called coins of Families; and are 
always arranged alphabetically in Families, 
according to the names which appear on them. 
The reader need hardly be told that in Roman 
names, as Caius Caelius Caldus, the firſt or prae- 
nomen, Caius, marks the perſon; the ſecond or 
nomen, Czlius, tells the family. Theſe two alone 
are uſed with us: but the ſomes added the 
cognomen, as Caldus, further to diſtinguiſh the 
perſon from many of the ſame family, with the 
ſame praenomen. The agnomen was a mere epi- 

-thet, as Africanus. 
The BxAss Conſular coins are rather uninte- 
_ reſting; conſiſting chiefly of large unwieldy 
pieces, with types of inſipid ſimilarity. Very 
few have any imagery or ſymbol, even toward 
the end, when the Silver became various and 
curious. The large ancient pieces are generally 
kept in boxes apart, by thoſe who are verſed in 
them; Till 250 years before Chriſt, the As 
exceeded two ounces in weight. Forty years 
after it fell to one ounce: and about 175 years 
before Chriſt, it was half an ounce; as Pliny 
ſtates the declenſion. Even when the As is half 
an ounce, it, and it's parts, retain the ſame 
uniform diſtinttions, - as when it was twelve 
ounces, The As, the head of Janus: Semis, of 
Jupiter, 

82 
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Jupiter, and s: Triens of Minerva, with 0000 : 
Quadrans of Hercules, 000 : Sextans of Mercury, 
oo: Uncia, of Rome, o. The prow of a ſhip 
is the perpetual infipid reverſe. of ALL theſe 
pieces, with very few exceptions. Sometimes 

a ſhell, a wheel, two heads of barley, a frog, 
_ an anchor, contribute their charms to enhven 
the reverſes; but ſuch coins ſeldom, if ever, 
bear xoMa; and it is doubtful if they are not of 
cities in Etruria, which bear theſe types, while 
Rome abides perpetually by the prow of a ſhip. 
Indeed, till the end of the firſt Punic war, 240 
years before Chriſt, Rome was ſo far from aſpir- 
ing to empire over Europe, that her exiſtence 
as a ſmall ſtate in Italy was precarious. Con- 
ſidering her known poverty, it is no wonder 
that very few of her coins appear, till the period 
that the As was reduced to half an ounce, juſt 
about the time that ſhe began to diſplay her. 
power in Gaul, Illyricum, and Macedon. In 
the times of Marius and Sylla, or a century 
before Chriſt, ſome little variety begins to ap- 
pgs in the Roman coinage : and i cannot help 
ſuſpeCting that the ſuppoled As of two ounces 
with a victory on the reverſe CN. BLA810. N. 
F. is really a late Seſtertius of Cæſar's time, 
tho it bears the head of Janus. For, about 
that period, both obverſes and reverſes began 
to be altered, and mingled. - Morel produces 
what he calls an as of two ounces, T. AFrRaA. 
and then what he calls a Sextans of the ſame 
weight, legend, and work. They ſeem both 
Seſtertii. Even the half ounce As is very 

#14 Oe: Foo», '' ſcarce; 
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ſcarce; and moſt of the Conſular braſs coins are 
of the third or ſmalleſt fizes. The Uncia in- 
deed .of the ounce As appears with a dog for 
reverſe, : and xo A; which ſhews that ſome 
variety was even then admitted. 

Having treated, in ſuch limits as our work 
will allow, of the earlieſt, being the braſs, coin- 
age of Rome, let us proceed to the next in 
point of antiquity, namely that of ſilver. 

| Pliny tells us it was about the 485th year of 
Rome, that is, about goo years after the firſt 
braſs coinage, and 266 years before the Chriſ- 
tian period, that the firſt s1,vzR iſſued from the 
Roman mint. The Dzewarivs was the firſt 
and the laſt principal form which it aſſumed, 
for the other ſizes are ſo very ſcarce that it is 
clear few were ever ſtruck. This was at firſt 
ſtamped with a head of Rome in front, and x, 
or a ſtar, to mark that it was worth ten aſes; 
and upon the reverſe bore Caſtor and Pollux 
on horſeback, or a chariot of victory. After- 
ward the buſts of different deities were given 
on the obverſe; and, in proceſs of time, about 
the ſeventh century of Rome, thoſe of illuſtri- 
ous men, fuch as Ancus Martius, Numa, and 
others, whoſe deaths had long ſecured their- 
virtues from envy, But, till the age of Julius, 
a century after, no portrait of a living perſon- 
age appears upon any Roman medal: Cæſar 
was indeed the very firſt who aſſumed that high 
honour.“ A good judge t obſerves, that there 
N | a 
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is very ſmall difference in the workmanſhip of 
the beſt and worſt falver Conſular coins, upon 
which illuſtrious names occur: this leads him 
to think, that the plan of engraving on coins 


the names of great men and magiſtrates, was 


only introduced about the time of Marius and 
Sylla. | | 
"The reverſes of a few filver Conſular medals 
are fraught with much erudition and curioſity. 
We frequently find remarkable actions, and 
other matters, repreſented on them in no mean 
taſte. Thus on a coin of the family of Ami- 
lia, with this legend, M. LEPIDVS PONT. MAX. 
TVTOR REG1S, Lepidus appears in the dreſs of 


a conſul, and puts the crown upon the head of 


young Ptolemy, whom his father had left to the 
tutorage of the Roman people. On the obverſe 
is the turreted head of the city Alexandria in 
Egypt, with ALEXANDREA. 80, in the ſame 
family, there is a medal, with a youth on horſe- 
back, carrying a trophy, with this legend, u. 
LEPIDVS ANNORVM XV. PRAETEXTATVS HOS= 
TEM OCCIDIT CIVEM SERVAVIT.. 

Other inſtances of curious Confular medals 
in Silver are, that in the family Æmilia, in 
which L. Amilius Paulus appears dedicating a 
trophy for his victory over Perſeus, who, with 
his two children, ſtands by, their hands tied 
behind their backs. The equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Lepidus, who conquered the Ligurians, is in 
the ſame family: as is alſo the Baſilica of Lepi- 
dus; and Puteal Scribonii. The dream of Sylla 
narrated by Plutarch alſo appears; he deer. 
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and Diana brings him Vidtory. Portraits of 
Bacchus, Jugurtha, the laſt Philip of Macedon, 
the firſt and {ſecond Brutus, Metellus, Marcel- 
lus, Regulus, Sylla, Pompey, Caldus, and 
others appear on Conſular coins. In the fami- 
ly Antiſtia is the Adiacus Apollo: and the vo- 
DVS CVM GABINI1S, two men with a ſow between 
them. In Antonia- occurs the temple of the 
Sun. Rome and Italy are perſonified; Victory 
crowns Rome; with other ſpecimens of that 
fine perſonification afterward diſplayed on the 
imperial coins. In the family Claudia, Mar- 
cellus dedicates his trophy of Viridomarus, 
king of the Gauls, in the temple of Jupiter Fe- 
retrius. The family Conſidia gives the temple 
of Venus Erycina, with her head on the ob- 
verſe. Didia, the Villa Publica in the Campus 
Martius. Other families preſent the old Roſtra; 

PALICANVS: Aqua Martia: ſtatue of Mars 
Ultor: temple of Jupiter Capitolinus : Tarpeia 
killed with ſhields : temple of the Sortes Præ- 
neſtinæ: the Muſes: rape of the Sabines: trium- 
phal arches: ſtatues: and other objects. But 
moſt of theſe elegant ornaments, like thoſe of 
the braſs, are very late; and do not commence 
till about a century before Chriſt, when the 
managers of the mint took this opportunity to 
celebrate the actions of their own families. The 
Conſular filver bearing merely a head of Rome 
for obverſe, with a chariot of Victory on re- 
verſe, amouhts to Nine Twelfths. One of the 
remaining twelfths has only Caſtor and Pollux 
on reverle, The other two twelfths have va- 
| rious 
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rious figures. The Quixar have always 
the head of Jupiter, reverſe a Victory; and 
Morel has publiſhed thirteen old ones, when 
the Denarius was in it's firſt ſtage of about « 
grains, as Denarii! Let me juſt add in cor- 
roboration of the opinion expreſt in Section 
VII. that the large Denarii with xoma are the 
moſt ancient, that ſome. ſuch bear the old 
Pelaſgic A, not the later Roman. The few 
Silver SzsrzRT11 have a head of ame, 
reverſe a caduceus. | 
Corp was firſt coined at Rome, 62 years 
after the application of the mint to ſilver. The 
AUREUS is the general gold coin. The Con- 
ſular coins, whoſe number is eſtimated at 200 
in braſs, and 2000 in filver, extend not to 
above 100 in gold, whereof moſt are curious. 
For inſtance, the beautiful Pompey with his 
ſons on the reverſe, and the Brutus with his 
brother Lucius, commonly claſſed with Im- 
ial coins, tho the ſpirit of theſe perſonages 
ſhould rank them with the Conſular. A gold 
Labienus, in Lord Oxford's collection, as ap- 


pears from the Catalogue, deſerves mention 


_ as forged. The family Domitia gives us 

old the temple of Neptune, in good per- 
ſpe ive. The z1D. Marr. of Brutus occurs in 
gold, with L. Lr. cesr. Two or three gold 


SkEMulssEs of families alſo occur. Moſt of the 


gold Conſular coins are : of great Sonny; md 
high value, 
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Drviston II. Roman IurERIAT Coins. 


* 


Tho the Greek authors, ancient monuments, 
and coins, infinitely exceed the Roman in 
every perfection, inſomuch that the Romans 
appear but mere apes of the Greeks; yet thoſe 
of Rome intereſt us more, becauſe her empire 
ſpread over moſt of Europe, while the Grecian 
was chiefly reſtricted to Aſia, The Roman 
empire, carrying the light of ſcience and ci- 
vilization along with it, into the extremities 
of Europe, intereſts every European, from the 
univerſal deſire of knowing the ancient ſtate of 
his country, and of his anceſtors, conquered 
or diſcovered by the Romans, Nor could a 
more fortunate event have taken place for the 
hiſtory of Europe, as well as the advantage of 
it's inhabitants, than this greatneſs of the Ro- 
man empire, the parent of European ſcience 
and civilization, Hence, among other monu- 
ments of Roman art, the Imperial coins par- 
ticularly engage our attention, as once the 
circulation even of Britain, divided from the 
world,“ as Roman bards ſay, and frequently 
dug up at this day from her foil. The Roman 
coins may be called thoſe of the Emperors of 
Europe; and intereſt us like thoſe of our own 
country. Cæſar, who begins the Imperial ſe- 
ries, was conqueror of Gaul ; Claudius of Bri- 

* | tain. 


ſeries of ſurpriſing beauty, an 
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tain. The Imperial ſeries alone therefore is 
what concerns us, as our OWN ancient currency; 
not to mention the perſonifications of our 
country, and hiſtoric notes concerning it, to 
be found in that ſeries only. 

To begin with the BRAss, as the more an- 
cient Roman coinage, it has already been ob- 
ſerved that, in the time of Marius and Sylla, 
about fifty years before that of Cæſar, ſome 
elegance and variety commences in the Roman 
coinage. In the times of Julius Cæſar this 
elegance 1s carried to great height. In the 
family Marcia there is a beautiful As, with 
the heads of Numa and Ancus; reverſe Vittory 
in a porch, and the prow at her feet. It is only 
in the half ounce As that variety can be found: 
any larger pieces are Dupondii or Seſtertii. 
Sylla indeed, as we learn from Cicero, and 
gold coins remaining, introduced great con- 

uſion into the coinage; and perhaps the 
braſs had it's ſhare, by alte ration of ſizes and 
types. Thus the As juſt mentioned, bears a 
Victory, the peculiar ſymbol of the Quinarius. 

The Imperial Braſs is of Three Sizes, Large, 

Middle, and Small. The Large Braſs forms a 

4 vaſt expence, 
In this ſeries the various colours of the pa- 
tina have the fineſt effect; and the great fize of 


the portraits, and figures, conſpires to render it 


the moſt important of all the Roman coinage. 


As it exceeds even the gold in value, few of 


my readers may be ſuppoſed capable of ſuch 
Now: VF 
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expence, and it is therefore unneceſſary to 
dwell on particulars concerning this ſeries. 

The next ſeries, or Middle Braſs, exceeds the 
former in number; but preſents not ſach ele- 
gance of work, or of types. Many coins-are 
common in ſecond brafs, which are rare in 
firſt: but very few examples of the contrary 
occur. Hence this ſeries yields much to the 
former in price, as in dignity. Many rare 
and curious coins however occur in this ſeries. 
To inftance one or two from Dr. Hunter's ca- 
binet. There is a Tiberius, with this infcrip=- 
tion on the reverſe, RIB. POT. xxxvirt. A 
Gallienus, obverſe his head, with a laurel 
crown, and a turret on his forehead, GENIVS 
r. R. reverſe this inſcription ANT. URB. s. c. 
but this laſt is rather a Medaglionchino. Coins 
of Fauſtina the elder are peculiarly common in 
this fize; but thofe without Diva are very 
ſcarce, and always bear ANTONINI PII AVG. 
This circumſtance would ſhew that moſt of 
theſe coins were ſtruck by her good huſband, 
after her death. The Provinces of Hadrian 
are common in ſecond braſs, tho very rare in 
firſt. Thoſe of Antoninus Pius are rare in 
both ſizes. e OE 
In firſt and ſecond Braſs there are many 
coins which particularly intereft us Britons, 
by relating to the hiſtory of this iland. Such 
are the triumphal arch of Claudius, firſt real 
Roman conqueror of the South of Britain, in- 
ſeribed Dz BRITANN. alſo occurring in gold 
and ſilver; the ADYENTVI, AVG. BRITAN NTA, 
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and EXERC. BRITANN1CVS, of Hadrian;“ the 
coins of Antoninus Pius, Commodus, Severus,, 
with a Victory, VICTORIA BRITAN., but eſpe- 
cially thoſe perſonifying the country BRITAN= 
N14. It is ſurpriſing that none of our antiqua- 
ries has written a ſpecial work on this ſubjett, 
which is capable of much and curious illuſtra- 
tion. The, number of Roman coins relating 
to Britain is remarkable; more than twenty 
having been ſtruck at various times, while thoſe 
perſonifying Italy, Gaul, Spain, and other regions 
of the empire, exceed not four or ſix at moſt 
for each country, Only one country vyes with 
Britain ; and that is Dacia on the extreme 
north-eaſt of the empire, as Britain on the 
extreme north-weſt, No doubt this circum- 
ſtance of remoteneſs in theſe two countries re- 
commended them to this particular attention, 
as more expreſſive of the extent of Roman 
N 

As thoſe Roman Britannias more particu- 
larly intereſt Britons, a plate of the molt me- 
morable is given at the end of this volume. 
Ten are there produced, and not above. four 
others exiſt; and thoſe vary little or nothing 
from ſome engraven in that plate. The other 
coins with triumphal arches, and victories over 
the das are not siven, as they have no- 


thing 

i Vaillant g gives us alſo xxerciTVvs sc. in ſecond braſs 
of — pg and adds, Lea urbs Angliae, in regione Silulo- 
in qua ſecunda legio Auguſti CEE quae fidem Poftume 
vrch. pon what ck ? 


* For a curious gem with Britannia, Wont in Flodden 
Field, oe Horlley's Brite Rom. 
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thing expreſſive of this country, except the 
legend. | 
The ſet begins with that admirable coin of 
Claudius, from the cabinet of Chriſtina, queen 
of Sweden, publiſhed by Havercamp; and 
which is the rareſt and moſt beautiful of the 
Britannias. The ſame occurs alſo in gold; 
but without the baſon in the left hand, which 
appears to contain pearls, for which Britain 
was anciently ſo renowned, that Cæſar was 
reproached, as Suetonius tells, for having 
attacked it from avarice of them. The coins 
of Claudius and Hadrian refer to the conqueſt 
of the South of Britain: but thoſe of Antoni- 
nus Pius relate to that of the North, by his ge- 
neral Lollius Urbicus, who conquered all up to 
the Caſtra Alata, or Inverneſs. In the time of 
Commodus, the Caledonians roſe in arms, 
about the year 183, to aſſiſt the Mzatez, or 
Britons between the walls of Hadrian and 
Antoninus, in throwing off the Roman yoke.* 
Marcellus the general of Commodus ſubdued 
the Mæatæ, and made peace with the Caledo- 
nians.+ The ſeveral Britannias of Commodus 
therefore relate to his reduction of the Mæa- 
_ tz; and the conſequent ſecurity of South Bri- 
tain. Thoſe of Severus concern his famous 
expedition to the north of Caledonia; the noted 
N | OS hills 
Dio. lib. 72. 515 1 
This intelligence is drawn from the Excerpta of Theo- 
doſius (Dion. Leunclavii, p. 851.) which mention that be- 
fore the war of Severus and Clodius Albinus, A.D. 198, 


the Caledonians did not keep their promiſe, but prepared to 
defend the Mzatz. F | 
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bills of which country are alluded to by the 


mount on which one of his Britannias fits, as 
given in our plate. 

The Small braſs ſeries abounds with curious 
coins. Till the times of Valerian and Gallie- 
nus, they are generally ſcarce; but afterward 
extremely common. In the former period 

ortraits of the emperors are rare in fmall 

raſs; but in the later, many are found which 
occur in no other ſeries, as moſt of the uſurp- 
ers, Zenobia, Vaballathus, and many others. 
Hence it is beſt to form a ſeries of filver, along 
with that in ſmall. braſs; both being the cheap- 
eſt of the Roman coins, and within the reach 
of a moderate income, or of a purſe labouring 
under that complaint which phyſicians term 
oaryoxouciz. As. this ſeries. has been too much 
negletted by medallic writers, and preſents us 
with innumerable coins, to be found in no 
other ſeries, 1 ſhall beg leave to give a few 
hints concerning it. I 

In this ſeries it is a common fault to arrange 
many coins, which have been plated with gold 
or ſilver, the forgeries of ancient times, but 
which time has worn off either wholly or in 
part. All real braſs coins have the s. c. till 
the time of Gallienus; as the ſenate alone had 
the power of ſtriking braſs, while the emperor 
himſelf had that of gold and ſilver. When the 
s. c. therefore is wanting, the coin was cer- 
tainly once plated; as in general the different 

MA and fabric, being thole of gold: or filver, 
_ſulhciently ſhew of themſelves, \ ad 
| | Wi 
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With Pertinax A. D. 192. there is a tempo- 
rary ceſſation of the ſmall braſs; nor after him 
do any princes occur in that ſeries, till Vale- 
rian, A. D. 254, excepting Trajanus Decius, 
A. D. 250, only. After Valerian the ſeries is 
continuous, and common. Thus of Julian I. 
Albinus, Severus, Caracalla, Geta, Macrinus, 
Diadumenian, Elagabalus, Alexander, Maxi- 
min I. the Gerdiani, Balbinus, Pupienus, Phi- 
lip, Gallus, Voluſian, Emilian, chere are no 
ſmall braſs coins ſtruck at Rome. Thoſe im- 
puted to theſe princes have been plated, and 
belong not to this ſeries. The braſs coinage 
gradually declined in ſize, from the time of 
Severus, ſo that parts of the As could not be 
ſtruck ; or at leaſt it was held unneceſſary to 
ſtrike them. Trajanus Decius in vain at- 
tempted to reſtore the coinage; and Valerian 
and Gallienus were forced to iſſue Denarii 
Frei of billon, and ſmall Aſſaria, as ſhewn in 
Section VII. But moſt, if not all, the above 
princes, not occurring in Roman ſmall braſs, 
are found in the Colonial and Antiochian ſmall 
braſs, with Latin legends; not to mention the 
Greek: tho this ſeries is, by the moſt rigid 
medalliſts, allowing to admit the Greek and 
Colonial, as immediately belonging to it. 

The ſerieſes of large and of middle braſs are 
of two fixed and known ſizes; the former about 
that of our crown, 'the later of the half crown, 
tho after Severus they gradually leſſen. But 
the ſmall braſs takes in all the parts of the As, 
and every braſs coin. not larger that our _ 

bh ing 
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ling in ſize belongs to this ſeries: a privilege 
adding greatly to it's number, variety, and 
curioſity. The Minimi indeed, or very fmalleſt, 
it is proper to keep apart, as after mentioned. 

Let us, after theſe general remarks, pro- 
duce a few particulars of this ſeries, in order 
to redeem it from the neglet which its proud 
brethren, the firſt and ſecond braſs, have pro- 
cured it. The coins of Julius Ceſar in this 
ſize are of peculiarly fine workmanſhip. They 
bear his portrait, reverſe of Auguſtus: or the 
reverſe has a crocodile zGcyPTo CAPTA;' the 
later, being very rare and fine, is engraven in 
plate II. of this volume. Of Mark Antony 


there are ſeveral; and ſome with Cleopatra. 


Auguſtus occurs, reverſe an eagle, or a temple, 
ROM. ET AVG. Mr. Walpole has a fine one, 
reverſe Venus drawn by ſea-horſes ; put with 
the family Fuluia, from the name of the Mint- 


maſter on it. More common pieces are thoſe 


with only numerals on the obverſe, I. II. &c. 
up to XIIII. probably tickets for the baths, as 
the Spintriati of Tiberius, and belonging to 
the claſs of Medalets. Tiberius appears with 
the ſame reverſe as Auguſtus, a temple, rom. 
ET AVG. Caligula has Tiberius, or. Germa- 
nicus, for reverſe: ſome of his have no por- 
trait, but only a cap of liberty and s. c. The 
noted temple, to Rome and Auguſtus, alſo 
forms one among the reverſes of Claudius. 
Nero is particularly rich in {mall braſs coins, 
of five different ſizes, all bearing his portrait. 
One of exquiſite beauty, has for reverſe a 

» ' table, 
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table, ornamented with griffins, and other de- 
vices; upon it is placed a wreath of laurel, and 
a beautiful vaſe, of which the emboſſed human 
figures are ſo minute, and finiſhed ſo ſurpri- 
fingly, as to ſtamp theſe coins the moſt exquiſite 
3 of the ancient mint. Baron Stoſch's 
amous gems, With vaſes, do not exceed theſe 
coins, of which the legend is CERTAM. QVINQ. 
ROM. GO. s. Cc: Another of Nero, has Rome 
ſitting on armour. . Another an owl on an altar, 
reverle a palm branch; a moſt minute coin 
highly finiſhed. Another bears Apollo, or a 
uſe. A very rare ſmall braſs coin, in M. 
D'Ennery's cabinet, has Poppæa in a temple, 
DIVA POPPAEA AVG, reverſe Claudia her 
daughter by Nero, alſo in a enge DIVA 
CLAVD. NER. y. 
Alfter Nero no ſmall braſs coins occur which 
can be certainly allotted, till Veſpaſian with 
portrait; reverle a caduceus: others of ſame 
reverſe have a globe and helm on obverſe. 
Others bear ſhields and ſpears, reverſe a trophy; 
or a palm tree, reverſe pontifical inſtruments; 
there being eight types of this emperor. Titus 
appears reverſe a caduceus ; and another with 
Julia his daughter ſitting, 1vIIA avevsras 
Of Domitian there are as many as of Nero. 
One has his head, reverſe a caduceus; anothera 
cornucopia, One the head of Mercury, reverſe 
a caduceus : another, double this ſize, Mars, 
reverſe acoat of mail. Others bear the head 
of Rome, reverſe the ficus ruminalis. There are 
three ſizes with the head of Minerva, reverſe 
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an owl.” One obverſe gives a griffin holding a 


wheel, reverſe a tripod and kettle. A very 
{mall coin has the hat of Mercury, reverſe a ca- 
duceus. Domitia, wife of Domitian, vyes with 
her huſband, in the number and curioſity of her 
ſmall braſs coins. Some bear her head, reverſe 
a hamper of corn; ſoms ears of wheat and heads 
of poppies: ſome a parrot fitting on a palm 
branch: ſome a ſhip: ſome a tripod and ſer- 
pent: ſome corn and poppies: ſome a fine vaſe, 

Thoſe of Nerva have a hamper of corn, re- 
verſe a caduceus. Trajan occurs in two ſizes, 
with s. c. in center of the reverſe pacico, 
PARTHICO, &c. running around. Some of his 
have a table. and wreath, like the fine ones of 
Nero: ſome an eagle, reverſe a thunderbolt. 
Of Hadrian the beſt has a ſhip, rzLricitar: 
AVGvsTtTi. Others the table, vaſe, and wreath ; 
a barp; Sabina his empreſs. Pius has for re- 
verſes an eagle; an eagle, owl and peacock; a 
club and a caduceus crofſed. Marcus the 
head of Jupiter. Ammon. Verus a captive 
"oy Pertinax, the emperor ſacrificing at an 
Aſter this there are no real ſmall braſs coins, 
except of Trajanus Decius, reverſe Mars ſtand- 
ing, s. c. and perhaps of Emilian, till they be- 
come common under Valerian. But from Va- 
lerian to Tacitus, the Denarii aerei, or copper 
waſhed with ſilver, are generally blended with 
the real aſſaria, or {mall braſs coins. The later 
are in fact ſcarce from Valerian and Gallienus 
to Tacitus, as will be found on attentive exa- 
mination; 
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mination; almoſt all theſe ſmall pieces retaining 
a little of the gilding of the denarii ære. 
But there are innumerable coins in ſmall 
braſs, aſter Gallienus, of great variety and va- 
lue. Such are Macrianus, Lælianus, and other 
uſurpers, and Aurelian's coins, Metall: Ulpiant 
Pannonici, Nori, and Delmatici. In Dr. Hun- 
ter's cabinet, is one of an unknown Nigrianus, 
a radiated old man's head quite different from 
Nigrinianus, Divo NiGRIANO: reverſe an 
eagle on an altar, constczaT10; in the field 
or. II. exergue KA VO. It would appear from 
this kA. that the coin was ſtruck at Carthage ; 
and it ſeems likely that Nigrianus was an 
uſurper in Africa, and Nigrinianus his ſon. 
Our Carauſius preſents many curious and rare 
coins in {mall braſs; as the head of Victory, 
ADIVTRIX ave. like the Fortune ſuppoſed 
Oriuna. The badges of his legions are alſo 
rare and curious. Thoſe coins with avoce. 
are hiſtorical, as they ſhew that Diocletian and 
Maximian allowed his title. Eugenius, Mag- 
nus Maximus, Hannibalianus, Delmatius; and 
many others, hardly occur but in ſmall braſs. 
One of Maria, wife of Honorius, hitherto not 
known to exiſt in coins, is engraven from the 
author's little collection in Plate II. It has 
the ſame reverſe with the Helena ſuliani, a fe- 
male figure holding the hafla pura, or pointleſs 
ſpear in one hand, and aà palm branch in the 
other, PAx'PvBLICA.. The coins of Julian II. 
in ſmall braſs, DEO sANcTO sERA TI DI, &e. 
are curious; as is the noted APOLLINE SAN 
22 * | b TO, 
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ro, certainly belonging to his reign. Many 
reverſes are extremely ſcarce, tho the em- 
peror's other coins be quite common. Thus 
of Probus, Eternitas Aug. Felicia Tempora, Ori- 
ni Aug. Reſtitutor Orbis, Siſcia Frobi Aug. 
* high prices; tho the reſt of that empe- 
ror's 's ſmall aſs be common to exceſs. Of 
Conſtantine I. Adventus Aug. Claritas Reip. Glo. 
ria Perpet. Liberator Orbis, Plura Natalia fel. 
Utlitas Publica, with a few. others, are in the 
fame predicament. Mr. Douce's colleQion, 
among 5 unpubliſhed, has a Leo, reverſe 
a lion and ſtar. | . 

I have inſiſted more on this ſeries, becauſe 
too much neglected by medallic writers; and 
becauſe it is more open than moſt of the others 
to common purchaſe. But it is time to pals to, 
the ſilver, after mentioning that the ſeries in 
{mall braſs extends from the beginning to the 
cloſe of the Roman empire; nay, far into the 
Byzantine : cloſing with Conſtantine dee: 
tus, A.D. 670. 

The $1LvER Imperial coins are fo numerous 
and various, that it is almoſt unneceſſary to 
mention. any in particular. This ſeries is as 
complete as any, and of far cheaper purchaſe, 

very few emperors being ſcarce in filver. The: 
ſmall braſs forms a fine ſupplement to it, and 
becomes common when the filver becomes 
ſcarce, fo that a numerous ſuite may be formed 
in one or other metal. Moſt. types even of 
the large braſs and gold are found in the ſilver, 
which thus unites the advantages of all metals. 
| Sometimes 
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sometimes the filver and gold coins, as being 
of one ſize, are ſtruck from the ſame dye, as 
the young Nero, reverſe a votive ſhield Eg VST. 
ORDO PRING. IVVENT. and others. One of 
the rareſt ſilver coins is that of Gneius Pompey, 
fon of the great Pompe J in Dr. Hunter's col- 
tection. It is fu of: to have been ſtruck in 
Spain, before the battle of Munda, ſoon after 
which he was flain. At Talavara 1 in New Cal 
tile, is this inſcription, cx. rourEIO MAGNT 
our. r.“ Morel, tab. I. tv. has publiſhed the 
ſame coin in all reſpetts, except that for v. he 
reads r. by miſtake, and ſo gives it to Pompey 
che father, whom this ſon much reſembles. If 
we except Pertinax, Didius Julianus, Peſcen- 
nius Niger, the Gordiani Africani, and the 
emperors from Claudius Gothicus, to Con- 
ſtantine I. all other Roman filver is common, 
but extremely intereſting from it's great variety, 
euriofity, and beauty. | 
The Imperial coLD forms a ſeries of won-' 
derful beauty and perfection; hut being only 
attainable by men bo princely fortunes, it need 
not be inſiſted on in this work. It ſhall only 
be obſerved, that the workmanſhip is carried 
to the greateſt height; and the ET of the 
metal ſurpaſſed by that of the types. As gold 
refuſes ruſt, the evins are generally in the me 
ſtate as they came from the mint. i 
Before cloſing this brief account of Rottan | 
medals, the Co l ought to be mentiqned. 


Roman colonies being ſettled 1 in various . 
1275 0 
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of the empire, their coins - ſometimes. have 
Greek, ſometimes even Punic legends: tho 
generally that on one fide of ſuch is Latin, 
vt thoſe with Latin legends only, are far more 
numerous. Vaillant has given us an able and 
curious work on the coins ſtruck by Roman 
colonies, to which thoſe wiſhing for full infor- 
mation on the ſubjeft are referred. Some of 
theſe coins are elegant, tho moſt are rude and 
unintereſting. There is one of Pella in Ma- 
cedon, of Alexander Severus, which bears for 
reyerſe a fine pexſonification: Conſtancy being 
figured as a young man ſitting om a rock, hold- 
ing a palm in his left hand, and a finger of his 
right to his mouth. The colonial coins only 
occur in braſs; no colony except Nemauſus, 
having a right of ſtriking even ſilver. Thoſe in 
braſs are very Tare, till the time of Se- 

verus. They begin with Julius and, Antony. 
Spain, a country of amazing fertility and beauty, 
had more Roman colonies than all other coun- 
tries put together; but the Spaniſh Colonial 
coins ceaſe with Caligula, who took away this 
privilege from Spain. The Colonial coins of 
Corinth are the moſt, various and beautiful, 
reſenting triumphal arches, temples, gates, 
tatues, baths, and figures of gods and goddeſſes, 
as Venus in a car drawn by Tritons, Neptune- 
and Ino, Venus armed giving a ſhield to Cupid, 
PFirene the nymph fitting on a rock with an urn, 
g and the like, executed with all the beauty of 
10 N Other 
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Other remarkable Colonial coins are of 
Emerita, with the gate of the city: of lice, 
the temple of Juno : of Tarraco, the temple of 
Auguſtus; and the altar and palm of the ſame: 
a fine temple of Abdera, reverſe of Tiberius. 
The coins of Caſſandria in Macedon are ge- 
nerally ſmall braſs, with the head of Jupiter 
Ammon on the reverſe, and furniſh that ſeries 
with many fine heads of emperors, with Latin 
legends, from Claudius to Severus, but always 
with the ſame reverſe. Many ſcarce pottraits 
arefound on Colonial coins of that fize; 'as the 
two Agrippinas, Agrippa Ceſar, Druſus Cæ- 
far, Octavia Neronis, Cæſonia, Meſſalina, 
and others. The colony Babba preſents us 
with a bridge; Berytus, the temple of Aſtarte, 
and of Neptune, Neptune and Beroe, temple of 
Bacchus; Cæſarea in Paleſtine, the river Ado- 
nis and Genius of the town; Patræ, the temple 
of Mercury; Emiſa, a moſt beautiful temple, 
with ſtatues; Heliopolis, or Balbec, the tem- 
ple of jupiter; Ptolemais, that of Fortune, 
and that of Diana; Sidon many curious types 
correſponding with her ancient glory, as the 
goddeſs Aſtarte, and others; nor does Tyre 
yield to her. Coins of Tyre bear Dido ſtand- 
ing, while a figure near is digging the founda- 
tions of a town, a gate of which appears at a 
diſtance, with this legend AEIAQN ; others pre- 
ſent her giving a plan of Carthage to her fol- 
lowers. Deulton gives the Graces; Dium the 
temple of Cupid ; Troas that of Apollo; Rhe- | 
ſaina the temple of Jupiter, and that of Mi- 
: | nerva; 
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nerva; Neapolis of Samaria, Mount Garizim 
and. the temple,on it; Hippo in Africa, a fine 
triumphal arch, reverſe of Gallienus. Thoſe 
f are ſometimes repeated on reverſes of 
different coins, from julius till the Colonial 
coins end with Gallienus and Salonina. But 
the reader muſt bear in mind that Colonial 
coins with ſuch types are rare, and of high 
value; and that till the time of Trajan, three quar- 
ters of them bear only a plough, enſigns, or ſome 
fuch ſimple badge of a colony, tho after Trajan's 
time hoy! are generally various and curious; 
and donotdeſerve the negle& ſome have ſhewn. 
It muſt ſtrike the reader that many of the above 
muſt be uſeful to travellers, who wiſh to com- 
pare ruined edifices with their ancient appear- 
ance. It 1s alſo remarkable, that while Spain 
had' perhaps fifty colonies, Camalodunum is 
the only one in Britain of which there are 
coins. There is one of Claudius reverſe a team 
of oxen, COL. CAMALODON. AVG.*. | 
This brief account of Roman coins ſhall be 
cloſed with that curious claſs, which French 
medallic writers call Quinarii. But as Vail- 
lant, and all others, allow all languages to be 
mingled i in ſmall braſs, ſo in this all metals are 
allowed to be mixed, elſe nothing like a ſeries 
could be procured: and the ſmalleſt Imperial 
Silver alone are Quinarii, the gold being Se- 
miſſes and Trientes, andthe, braſs at firſt ſmall 
parts of the As, and laterly only the half aſſa- 
rion. Hence Oy form: no 35 den 
| ay” uon 
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lation for this claſs, which may far better be 
called Mix iu; as including the very ſmalleſt. 
coins of all metals and denominations. The 
' Abbe Rothelin formed the only ſeries ever 
attempted of this kind, by mingling all metals, 
and which afterward paſled to the Queen of 
Spain. The expence and labour of forming 
ſuch a ſeries muſt have been prodigious, as 
moſt of theſe ſmalleſt coins are very. ſcarce.* 
Few of them exceed a preſent filver penny in 
ſize, and they muſt of courſe have been moſtly 
loſt, tho common in ancient times. In cu- 
rioſity alone this ſeries exceeds all athers, and 
many coins belong to it, which occur in no 
other ſize: as the Eugenius in braſs, the Ma- 
ria Honorii, Carus in ſilver, Numerian in the 
ſame, and Carinus, Valens in gold, Ateula in 
gold, and others. And tho few can go to the 
expence of a ſeries, yet ſpecimens may eaſily 
be had and kept apart, as their curioſity claims; 
not mingled with the gold, filver, and ſmall 
braſs, as often done. But care muſt be taken 
not to confound: the Denarius, which in 
later times is very ſmall, but never belongs to 
this claſs, with the Quinarius of the time. The 
former weighs 40 to 20 grains; the later only 
20 to 15, nay down to 10, and leſs; and is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the Denarius, by 
having e ſmall portrait, with a pretty wide 
border, as the reader will fee in that of Va- 
lentinian engraven, Plate II. while the Dena- 
, Ts rius 
* See Chamillard's paper, Sur les Quinairts, in Mem. de 
Treveux, Avr. 1710; and alſo Juin, 1713. | 
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rius has a far larger portrait, and is often cut 
down to half the legend. 

It is a ſtriking circumſtance, with regard to 
the Roman coins, to remark how much they 
are ſpred thro all parts of the empire, even to 
the moſt remote corners. The number found 
in all the countries where the Roman arms 
enetrated is amazing. It was, no doubt, a 
cuſtom with that people, in every inſtance ar- 
dently deſirous of fame, to bury parcels of 
their coin, as a monument of their having, as 
it were, taken poſſeſſion of the ground. Paſſ- 
Ing, as without certain foundation, the account 
of a braſs medal of Auguſtus being found in 
the gold mines at Brafil, and ſent by the arch- 
biſhop of that province to the Pope ;* it is 
known that Roman coins have been found in 
the Orkneys, where we ſhould not otherwiſe 
have known that any Roman had been; tho it 

is poſſible that ſome barbaric pirate brought 
them there from a robbery. Roman coins have 
likewiſe been found in numbers in other the 
moſt remote parts of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 
. at that time diſcovered. For the quantity 
found in the central provinces, the want of 
banks for money, which obliged individuals to 
bury their caſh for ſecurity, the burial of money 
'Vith the dead, and other circumſtances of the 
Roman polity, not neceſſary here to dilate, 
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Medals of other ancient Nations, _ 


AVING treated, at ſuch length as the 
11 defign will permit, of the coins of the 
two principal languages of antiquity, it remains 
to'mention thoſe of the' others. © This ſhall be 

done with much brevity, as ſuch coins are not 
numerous, tho ſome of them are highly va- 
luable and important. fox e 45x 
It may be premiſed, that, . 
all preceding the. ninth century, or age of 
Charlemagne, are meant: and by mopzan, 
all poſterior to that periol. 
Coinage, like other arts, certainly origi- 

nated in the eaſt. But it really ſeems that, 
according to the teſtimony of Herodotus, we 
are not to go further eaſt than Lydia for this 
invention, if it did not ariſe in Greece itſelf, 
about 800 years before our æra. Homer who 
. de _ wrote 
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wrote about 850, mentions ſcales; but ſays 
nothing of money. If we look. further eaſt, 
there are three or four great nations, who 
might be ſuppoſed capable of claiming this in- 
vention namely the Aſſyrians, Medes, Phceni- 
clans, Indians, and Chineſe : for the Perſians 
are out of the queſtion, as their empire began 
not till .570 years before Chriſt, The Aſſy- 
rians, à great nation of the ſame race and 
ſpeech with the Arabs and Phœnicians, con- 
quered the Scythians or oldeſt Perſians, about 
2220 years before Chriſt, and eſtabliſhed the 
Aſſyrian empire: which laſted till the Medes 
years before our æra, ſeized the north of 
preſent Perſia; and in Babylon and the ſouth, 
till Cyrus, about 570 years before Chriſt, eſta- 
blrſhed the Perſian empire on the ruins of 
both Median and Babylanic. But certain it 
is that no coins are found, which can be even 
imagined to belong to Aſſyrian, Median, or 
Babylonic kings; and their empire, tho rich 
in itſelf, was unknown in commerce: and 
weight alone, as appears from Scripture, was 
uſed in eſtimating metals. The oldeſt coins 
found in their empire are palpably Perſian, and 
fimilar to the Cree. er een 
* The Phœnicians, a people famous for an- 
cient civilization, appear not to have coined 
money, till after the Greeks had ſet the ex- 
ample. No Phœnician coins are found of, 
much antiquity ; and not one, ſo far as i re- 
collect, without both obverſe and reverſe : nor 
i there cauſe to think any of them older than 
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about 400 years before our æra. From 'Scrip«: 
ture it alſo appears that weight alone was uſed 
in the famous cities of Tyre and Sidon; nor- 
is there a hint in any ancient writer of coins 
peculiar to them, or at all uſed by them. In 
Egypt coinage was unknown ; not a coin with a 
hierogliphic 18 found; and in the mouths of the 
mummies there are only thin round pieces of 
unſtamped gold, to pay Charon's fare. | 
India, tho famous for it's Bramins and early. 
civilization, and commerce, appears not to have 
any claim to early uſe of — Voltaire tells 
us that Canghi, the late Chineſe emperor, A. D. 
1700, and the Chineſe virtuoſi, uſed to collett 
the ancient coins of India. If this anecdote. 
be founded, there is room to ſuſpett that the 
coins thus collected, were really the ancient: 
Greek and Roman coins, which flowed into 
India; and which the Chineſe, who knew no- 
further, took to be coinage of India, becauſe 
handed by the Indians to them. No Indian 
or Chineſe coins exiſt, till within a late period: 
and thoſe of both countries are ſo rude as 
hardly to deſerve collefting,  - 
Upon the whole the Lyprian coins ſeem the 
moſt. ancient of Aſia. The wealth of the Ly- 
dian kings is famous in hiſtory and poetry. 
Unhappily their coins have no legends, ſo that 
conjecture only points out the ancient coins in 
elettrum and filver, found in Aſia Minor, and 
different from the Perſian, to be Lydian. 
In Dr, Hunter's cabinet there is a gold coin- 
weighing the tetradrachm, -which is extremely 
$4} ancient. 
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ancient. It has the uſual rude globoſity of 
early antiquity: and bears the —— aha 
of the firſt coinages upon one fide, while the 
other preſents a man kneeling with a fiſh held 
out in his left hand, and a ſword depending in 
his right. This coin is perhaps one of the very 
ſtaters of Crœſus, which weighed four drachmas 
as Joſephus tells us, and ſtruck in Lydia, a 
maritime country. It is of very pale gold, 
like ele&rum ; which is owing to the want of 
art at firſt in refining the metal; which, as Pliny 
tells us, was often found mingled with a great 
deal of ſilver. When the ſilver was above one 
fifth of the gold, it was denominated Native 
Elearum; and indeed ſometimes more highly 
valued by the ancients than gold itſelf. In the 
ſame drawer of that cabinet, among the un- 
certain coins, there are near a ſcore of other 
gold coins; ſome of them not much inferior to 
this in apparent antiquity. Dr. Combe, who 
has publiſhed them in his excellent deſcription 
af Dr. Hunter's. coins of cities; and whoſe 
opinion 1s in thoſe matters of much weight, 
thinks the later ſet, which are meant for one 
fize of about 40 grains, belongs to the cities 
of Aſia Minor. The oldeſt of them may have 
been ſtruck there when coinage was proceeding 
from Lydia thro Aſia Minor, toward Greece. 
The gold is in many extremely pale; and all, 
even thoſe which bear the indented mark, are 
of a moſt exquiſite fabric, ſurpaſſing all de- 
Fr: an as much n twihas of 2 
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beſt Sicilian coins, as the later are to all other 
coins in the world. 1 3 
Next are the PERSTILAN which are well 
known, from the archer on them; and from 
Mithras the Perſian deity; the dreſs of the 
princes, and other marks. None of theſe coins 
can be older than-570 years before our æra, 
when the Perſian empire began. The, famous 
| Darics were iſſued by Darius Hyſtaſpes, who 
began to reign 518 years hefore Chriſt. The 
joke of Ageſilaus is well known, who being 
orced to retire from an invaſion of Perſia, by 
the bribery uſed by the great king to inſtigate 
the enemies of Sparta, ſaid that 30,000 archers 
had defeated him. Thele coins are extremely 
{carce, being moſtly melted down for his own 
coinage, by Alexander the Great, upon his 
conqueſt of Perſia, as would ſeem. One 
however is in Lord Pembroke's collection, 
having an archer upon one fide, and the rude 
indented mark of early coinage on the other. 
The reader will find it in Plate I. All the real 
Darics are gold; the filver coins with the ar- 
cher are later, and never were called Darics. © 
Moſt of the Perſian coins which have reached 
us-are filver; and have generally a king in a 
chariot of two horſes, with a charioteer, and 
ſometimes another figure on foot behind, on 
the obverſe ; while the reverſe preſents a ſhip, 
the Perſians being powerful at ſea as well as by 
land, Some have Perſian characters. One in 
Dr. Hunter's cabinet has a ram on one ſide, 
with a long legend: the reverſe has ſome ſacred 
ſymbol of this form F, in a hollow * 
| is 
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This ſymbol alfo occurs in the coins of the 
Saſſanidæ, as the reader will ſee in Plate I; 
Another has a lion; another a bull. One has 
a fine Mithras, the Perſian name of the ſun, 
with his uſual. appearance of 'a bird's wings 
ſpringing from his middle, and a bird's tail and 
feet: the obverſe. is a king, three quarters 
length, of fine work. Some are of copper, 
very thick, with the king in a car on one fide, 
and the ſhip on reverſe. als 5 | 
But it will be proper to ſay a few words on. 
the weight, and ancient value, of the Perſian 
coins. The Darics of Perſia are celebrated in 
all antiquity ; and were gold coins, ſo called. 
from Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpes, who began to 
reign 518 years before our æra. As the firſt 
gold coins of Macedon were called Philippt; 
rom Philip the firſt king who coined gold; it 
may perhaps be inferred from analogy, that the 
firſt gold coinage in Perſia was known under 
Darius. The ſize and weight of theſe Darics 
are ſubject to doubt. ' Joſephus* ſays they 
were equal to the tetradrachm, in weight, and 
worth go Greek drachmæ. But we have many 
authors, f one of them, Xenophon, particu- 
b We larly 
- ® So Arbuthnot quotes him, but i ſuſpect he nũſunder- 
TE i 
1. XIX. 

ak which C promiſed to Sens a fe after = 
Tate: if ſo by eaſy progreſs, the daric equals 20, attic 
drachms.” Arrian Ile: Ale. as. lib, IV. has a paſſage to ſame 
purpoſe. Harpocratio ſays Eo: we xu gart d dp 
„dpa 2 Nos us Tavro ant va, 6 xpusovs Tages Tos ATTMOE 
a gelines . | and ater Heryouss d. Tuxis deras da. roy daga 
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larly-reſpeQable, who informs us the) were di- 
drachms, and worth 20 Attic ſilver drachmas. 

The Darics are deſcribed by ancient vri- 
ters as having the figure of an archer. There 
is one of theſe Darics in Lord Pembroke's ca- 
binet; and weighs 129 grains, which ſhews 
them to have been didrachms on the Eubzic 
or Attic ſtandard. The reader will fee from 
the print of it, plate I. that it has the globo- 
ſity, and indented mark, of early coinage ; 
perhaps longer retained in the eaſt, than in 
Greece. It is likely that the late Biſhop of 
- at, who reſides in their native country, 
had, as Mr. Ives tells us in his voyage to 
the Eaſt - Indies, a large collection of Perfian 
coins in all metals, may have had ſome in his 
poſſeſſion. There is one piece, but of filver, 
in Dr. Hunter's: cabinet, evidently Perſian, 
which has a king on horſeback on one ſide, and 
an archer kneeling, in aft to ſhoot, on the re- 
verſe. It weighs 168 grains, and if the Ba- 
bylonic talent, which ſeems to have been the 
— of the Perſian filver,# was 80 Attic 
mine, this would have been the didrathas of 
that talent. 
But as gold was not the primitive coina y hed 
Greece or Rome, ſo it 1s 1 that 

1 preceded 
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apyupou. Hero mentions that the talent 1 1 
daric, or two Attic 8 adding © or 5 grammata' ; 


gramma was the ſcrup . 3 to the drachma. Se Gi 5 
vius de Pecunia vetere, lib. III. c. 7. 


I we except the talents of Athens and E 
others are very dubious. gin, he 
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pte eeded it in Perſia : and we have filver-comns 
of Perſia which bear every mark of remote 
antiquity. .; The moſt ancient, which are very 
rude, and have a ſhapeleſs hollow on the re- 
verſe; with an archer on the obverſe, but with 
his bow in one hand and arrew in the other, 
not ſhooting as in that above deſcribed, weigh 
about 82 grains. Others with a king's head 
on one fide, and a ſhip on feverſe, weigh 
about the firſt mentioned, or 164 grains; ſome 
weigh'z3 grains, and others about 26. A fine 
one with a king three quarters length on one 
ſide, and Mithras on reverſe, with his uſual 
ſymbols of a bird's feet and tail, and the wings 
at His waiſt, weighs 1601 grains; but is much 
worn on the ſides, and — at firſt have reach 
ed the firſt, or 168 grains. There are four or 
five! others with a cing in a chariet, a cha- 
rioteet, and attendant on one ſide, a ſhip on 
the other, of great ſize, not leſs than 432 Hang 
being more than ſeven Attic drachmas. I re- 
fer: to choſe in the vaſt colleſtion of thi late 
Dr. Hunter, to which indeed i have been in- 
Lebtced for moſt of my references to coins. 
The above Perſian coins in particular, add 
much to the riches of that wonderful cabinet, 
as hardly one of them is known to any other 
eftion in Europe. 


Of Perſian coins there is a ſecond ſeries 

ber ef the Saflanide, beginning about A. D, 
o When Artaxerxes overturned the Par- 
an” monarchy The Parthian coins have 


al Greek legends, as eier Menze N we 
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| theſe later Perſian bear only. Perfian charadters. 


They are large, and thin; with the king's buſt 


on one fide; and the altar of Mithras on the 

other, generally with a human figure on each 
_ fide, as the reader will fee in the fine ſpecimen, 
Plate I. The Perſian letters are the only ones 
of antiquity which have not been explained, 
tho ſo many ſpecimens remain. The oldeſt in- 
ſcriptions at Perſepolis are in thoſe called Hel- 
ling Runes, by Scandinavian antiquaries.* 
Palmyrene or Syriac inſcriptions alſo occur 
there. But the letters on Perſian coins are 
peculiar, and no attempt has yet been made to 
explain them. They ſeem to partake of the 
- ancient Greek, Gothic, and W The 


later Perſian coins extend to the year 636, 


when Perſia was conquered by he Arabian 
Caliphs. 

The HRE w ſhekels, which are of ſilver, - 
and originally didrachms, but, after the Mac- 
cabees, I about the value of the Greek tetra- 


7 drachm; and braſs coins, with Samaritan cha- 


_ raQters, would have been put before, were not 
moſt of them later than the Chriſtian æra, and 

generally the fabrications of modern Jews. 
At any rate, the ſame impreſſion of a ſprig on 
one ſide, and a vaſe © other, rang theo. 


E ab 5 


 ® Theſe runes 24 ae in a r 
amang other tradts on Swediſh, antiquities i 's Li- 
brary, Buckingham-Houſe. 1114103 £& : 

+ See the plate xiv of Lew Giger Germanices 
Goevngen 1750, 4t0. 

Fi Gronovius, de Pec. Ves. libs 214. Ce; 7. from Joſephus. 
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all the coins of that barbarous nation; and the 
admffion of but one of them is tightly eſteem- 
ed to be almoſt a difgrace to a cabinet. 

The Pna&nician and Pu Nic coins claim our 
next conſideration. The former are of Phce- 
nicia, and the later of Carthage; but Punic 
charaQters alſo occur on Spaniſh and Sicilian 
coins of cities, on thoſe of the elder Juba 
king of Mauretania, and others. The alpha- 
bets, which are nearly allied, have-been clear- 
ed to certainty, by relation with the Syriac, 
Chaldaic, and Hebrew. And the ancient ci- 
vilization, and great power of the Phœnicians 
and Carthaginians, renders their coins very in- 
tereſting. The ParmyrEnes coins and in- 
{criptions have admitted the ſame illuſtration; 
Palmyra being a Syrian kingdom, which gra- 
dually acquired importance, from it's ſituation 
between the kingdom of Syria proper under 
the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and that of Par- 
thia. It ſeems to have been founded about a 
century before Chriſt; and was deſtroyed by 

Aurelian near three centuries after the Chriſti- 
an æra. The author of the Ruins of Palmyra 
oddly thinks it founded by Solomon, as the 
tradition of the Arabs runs ; not knowing that 
the Arabs give all great works to Solomon; 

who in their creed was king of magicians. * 
The ETxvuscan coins are inſcribed with the 
Etruſcan character, which has been perſedl 
explained from it's connection with 1 ic Pelaf- 
gie, or oldeſt Greek and Latin. 4 i 

The 
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The SyAn1684 are inſcribed wich two or 
three different alphabets allied to the old 
Greek, or to the Panic; but complete ſatis. 
faction has not yet been given in the ex- 
planation,* | | 
Such are the chief, if not the only, coins of 
antiquity which occur with, unknown legends 
and vi heh characters. But there are a few 
medals, with Roman legends which fall into 
this ſeQion : for it muſt be obſerved, that, tho 
all coins with Greek legends: are indiſcrimi- 
mately termed Grecian, many with Roman cha- 
raters by no means rank with the Roman. 
This is owing to the Roman character having, 
ſince the days of Rome, ſpred all over Europe, 
and continued in univerſal and conſtant uſe 
with moſt nations; ſo that the abſurdity which 
would ſpring from claſſing even the ancient 
coins of other kingdoms as Roman, becauſe 
their legends are in Roman characters, is ap- 
parent, and muſt ſtart to every eye. 


Ly s © 


25 in and Gaul being in the ſouth of Eu- 
rope, as well as Greece and Italy, it is no 
wonder that they far preceded Germany, and 
Britain, in all the arts of cultivation. The an- 
cient coins of SrAIxN are numerous; and pal- 
pably not all ſtruck by the Punic colqnies,- 2 


J 


_ * Velaſquez bas publiſhed-the beſt book on the ſubject, 
Madrid, 1752, 4to. See alſo the ſmall but curious work of 
Stefano de Terreros, intituled Paleograſſia Spagnuola, Ma- 
drid, 1758. 1 3 2 | 
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the legends are in different characters.“ The 
ancient coins of Gavr are alſo numerous, and 
many of them in baſe gold, but unha "pp pily the 
moſt ancient have no Flegends: at all. Mar- 
ſeilles, a Greek colony, introduced Grecian 
letters and arts into Gaul, by penetrating the 
moſt diſtant parts of the country for articles 
of trade, in order to export them. Her fleets 
even viſited Britain and Germany, as we may 
judge from the voyage of Pytheas. In return 
for European | produfts ſhe brought eaſtern 
gold, which abounded in Gaul as we may judge 
from the quantity Cæſar carried from his Gal. 
lic conqueſt. Aſter chis event ſeveral free 
ſtates and princes exiſted in Gaul, as friends 
of the Romans; and ſtruck numerous coins 
with Latin legends. 1 But theſe legends are 
not of eaſy interpretation, as vop is Io—cisI1AM- 
BOS, CATTOS VERCOBRETO— 808 PUBLICOS, 
and the like, Some Britiſh antiquarles conteſt 
the claim to ſuch coins; but it muſt be evident 
to any impartial judge, ' who conſiders the ſtate 
of the two countfies at the time, that Britain 
cannot claim a ſixth part of theſe undetermined 
coins; that is, in other words, the chance in 
favour of Gaul is as fix to one. But a com- 
plete work on the Gallic and Britiſh coins is 
much wanted. 
Let 

See Muſco de las medallas defconocidas Eſpanolas, 


par Don . Delaſtonoſa. Hueſca, 1645, #03 and the 
* work of Velaſquez. 


t Many Gallic coins are publiſhed by Bouteroue. 
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Let us now faya few words on the anciem 
Batrisz coins. When Czfar entered Britain 
he ſays of the natives, utuntur tamen ere, ut 
nummo aureo, aut anulis ferreis ad certum pondus 
examinatis, pro nummis: © they make uſe of 
braſs inſtead of golden coin, or iron rings re- 
duced to a certain weight, inſtead of four 
braſs] coins.” So the paſſage ſtands in the 
firſt edition, Rome, 1469, folio; but it has 
been miſerably mangled in later editions, eſpe. 
cially thoſe of Joſeph Scaliger, a critic, whoſe 
publications cannot be too ſeverely condemned, 
as he impudently, foiſted every dream of his 
pwn into the text of ancient authors, by way of 
correction. Cæſar's meaning clearly is, that 
our anceſtors uſed braſs, apparently coined; as 
a ſuperior metal, in like manner as more ada 
vanced nations uſed gold. And that * num 
mis, inſtead of the braſs. coinage of Rome, 
nummus being a peculiar name of the brafs 
ſtertius,) they uſed iron rings, examined and 
reduced to a ſtated weight. Rude coins of 
copper, much mingled with tin, are frequently 
found in England; and may perhaps be the 
copper coins uſed by our anceſtors; for Cæ- 
ſar's expreſſion ſurely infers that their copper 
was in the form of coins. Theſe pieces are of 
the ſize of a didrachm, the common form of 
the nummus aureus among the ancients. 
Tho jqulius made no progreſs in Britain, and 
Claudius a century after really began the con- 
queſt of the iland, yet as all Gaul was effee- 
tually, under Roman power, the Britons began 
to admit Roman arts, The idea we are to 


form 


» 


form of Britain, from the time of Cæſar to that 
of Claudius, is that it was unconquered by the 
Romans, but ſuſhciently ſenſible of the Roman 
power and ſuperior” civilization. Auguſtus 
was proceeding: againſt it, when: ſtopped by 
ambaſſadors, — 5 offered ſuch terms as he ac- 
| Cepted., Julius had engaged to maintain the 
Trinobantes, of Middleſex and Eſſex, againſt 
Caiſivelaunus, his chief foe in this iland, and 
who was king of the Caſſii of Buckingham- 
mire &c. Cunobelin, of whom we perhaps 
kave ſo many coins, was king of the Trino- 
bantes, and educated, as is laid, in the court 
of Auguſtus. He is mentioned by Suetonius 
and Dio. As to any ſupreme king in Britain 
at that time, it is a mere table; Wee only it for 

| Geoffrey of Monmouth. gn (101194 

"Thoſe coins of Curiobelin Vas 'the nig ones 
apparently * Britith..' Moſt of them yet found 
have cvxo upon one fide, with an ear of wheat, 
a horſe, a kind of head of janus, or ſome ſuch 
ſymbol; and often camv, thought the initials 
of Camudolanum, upon the other ſide, with 
a: boar and tree, or variety of other badges. 
They have likewiſe frequently the word Tascia 
er them. not hither pe . Go ab. 


£3 1-4. #7] 7 7300 ſurdly 


> Only apparently, for the ralts; a0 i 4 ſeemin 
age of theſe coins vary ſo much, that ſome incline to 
h name is that of ſome Gallic: deity, or hero, not of our 
 Cunobelin, - The camy and ver. .may be names of places, 
or palons, in Gaul. As for the T&sSC1A it is common upon 
| Gallic ; but it's interpretation is dubfous, In 
wy German #a/z is a purſe. The figure thought to be on 
aka Tete is Vulcan making a helmet, 
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furdly thought the name of the Moneyer.“ 
They are moſtly found in copper; but ſome in 
gold, ſilver, and electrum, or a mixture of the 
two laſt. One or two have vER on the reverſe, 
thought to mean Verulamium; and other le+ 
gends and inſcriptions. The Britiſh Muſeum 
has a very fine collection, formerly the pro- 
perty of Sir Robert Cotton. | ed 
Ihe reader will perceive that all the kings 
of France down to Charlemagne range in this 
diviſion. Liuva I. and the other kings of the 
Weſt Goths in Spain, likewiſe appear upon 
their coins encircled with Roman characters. 
Liuva I. began his reign in the 567th year of 
our æra; ſo that a conſiderable ſpace of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, falls into the period 
aſſigned to the coins treated of in this ſec- 
tion. On theſe coins 1. Di. NMN. means 
In Dei Nomine. 
Different other Gothic kings, who reigned 
in Italy and other countries, after the fall of the 
Roman empire in the weſt, likewiſe uſe the 
Roman language in their coinage. They moſt 
commonly occur on the ſize of medals termed 
ſmall braſs; and in this way we meet with 
Athalaric, Theodahat, Witigez, Totila, Baduela, 
and Theias. Ateula likewiſe appears, whom 
many medalliſts take to be the famous — ; 
| ut, 
The putting the name of the Moneyer on coins was a 
late practice, unknown till the fixth century. It came in 
N a century after the Roman mints had ceaſed in 
urope, with the empire; and when private perſons con- 


trated with the kings for the little mints, and put their 
names to indentify their mintage. 
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but, as others doubt of it, and aſcribe hoſt 


coins to a Gothic prince of the name of Ateula, 
the pomt remains dubious. They are in gold, 
filver, and braſs, and have only 4 head of \ of Vie- 
tory, reverſe a horſe, with - - Sowng Wo 
Many coins alfo occur with legends which, 
tho meant for Latin characters, — imitation 
of Latin coins, are ſo perverted as to be illegible, 
Such are in generar termed e medals. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES 
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FIRST. 7 OLUME. 


— 


| * . 3 


. - * * 4 * 
* 9, / OY - * » * 
, IF 


| THE Vignens in the title-page is a reverſe of Com- 


madus, in firſt braſs; and alſo occurs in filver. The 
Apollo Monete was the deity of art, and elegant 
deſign, in coinage. | From Dr, Hunter's cabinet. 


* 
L Ln 


PLATE I. 
"Bak and Perflan.” 


No. 1. A Daric, from Lord Pembroke's collection. 

2. Silver Perſian coin, from 1 . Un- 
publiſhed. 

3.4. — of Zgina, from the ſame. 

5. Silver hemidrachm of Alexander the Great, 
ſuppoſed to be the only coin ſtruck in his life · 
- ume,” With his portrait. The youth of the 
face; and horſeman, a common veverſe on 


4 


HL 

6 
a 
= 


18 


irland or Tur PLATES. 


Macedonian coins; indicate this to have bern 


ſtruck in Macedon, when Alexander firſt came 
to the throne; and before he gave orders to 
diſcontinue his father's practice, o giving his 


con portrait on his cainßz. Unique in Dr. 


Hunter's cabinet, and unpubliſhed. 


6. Obverſe of the · Macedonian braſs, under the 


Roman empire, being the head of Alexander. 
From the ſame. rl 


7. Tigranes the Younger, king of Amen, re- 


verſe his ſiſter, ſon and daughter of the famous 
Tigranes. The lady's name is loſt by the 
coin's being worn, and is not preſerved, by 
' Hiſtorians. (See Plutarch in Lucullus and in 
| Pompey,. and the Hiftoria Julia of Reinnec- 
Cius). Unique i in Dr. Hunter“ 8 cone and 
unpubliſhed. 4h 0" 


8. 9. Specimens of the coins of the Arſacidz. 


From the ſame. 


10. Silver of the Saffanide: A remarkable. e coin, 


with three portraits of the king, queen, and 


prince ; brought by Mr. Crofts from the eaſt, 
and now in Dr, Hunter's U F N Un- 


e , 
6 t 3 
Ke \ SLATE: 1. Had ai 


1 0. The gold piece be IX. [ 8a. VII.) 


From Dr. Hunter's. Is 
5 2. De- 
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EXPLANATION or THE . PLATES, got. 


2. Denarius of Gneius Pompey the ſon, reverſs 
Spain receiving him. Unique in Dr. Hunter' or” 
cabinet, and unpubliſhed.. 

3. . Julius Cæſar, third braſs. 

4. Antony, reverſe his wife Octavia; an Aureus 
formerly Cardinal, Quirini's, now Mr. Wal- 
pole's. The ſame is known in large braſs, but 

in gold it is believed unique, and unpubliſhed. 
F. 6, Silver and braſs of Langue, from Dr. 
Hunter's. | 

7. Otho in braſs, ſtruck at Antioch, 5 the ſame. 

8. Peſcennius Niger in braſs, ſtruck at Smyrna, 
from the ſame, Unique and unpubliſhed. 

9: Quinarius of the lower empire. From the ſame. 

10. Maria Honorii, Unique, and unpubliſhed, in 
the author's poſſeſſion. MARIA AV. | 

11. Silver Carauſius, from Dr. Hunter's. 

12. Timelaus ſon of Zenobia. Unique and un- 
publiſhed, from the ſame. _ 

13. 14. Medallets from the Numiſmata Selefts of 
| Seguinus, and Baudelot's Militẽ des Voyages. 

PLATE III. 
The Britannias on Roman Coins. 

* Theſe coins are ſo ſcarce that none except No. 6. 
is in Dr. Hunter's cabinet; but the books they 
are taken from are of the beſt credit. 

1. Reverſe of Claudius, in firſt braſs, from Haver- 
camp's deſcription of the cabinet of Chriſtina 


* : 


FP A m ˙ CO—__—_ ROS. oo. 
5 1 g 


| 
| 
! 
| 


7: 9. 10. Reverſes' of Comwodus, from Vaillant. 


: 
— . 


* | BXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


aut Saree, The fame occuts in ls, 
of Claudius, zRITANNIA. Figura muliebris 
fans, dextra temonem, ad pedes prora navis. 
Num, Arſcot. Tab. xx. n. 1. Occo. 

3 Reverſes of Hadrian in firſt braſs. The firſt 
25 pe 0 Beger. Theſ.: Brandenb. Regis Pruſſiæ, 
and from Geſſner. The ſecond from Vail- 

lant. Oeco mentions another of Hadrian, her 

5 on a prow, her m down a 
ſcepter. 


\ 


4. 5. 6. Reverſes of Antoninus Pius, the middle 
n one large braſs, the two others ſecond braſs. 


The large is from Pedrufs Muf.' Farneſ. 
No. 4. from Addiſon. No. 6. from the au- 


cot's caſket, Ren OI AEats 


that ts not uncommon. | 


No. 7. is rather a Vickoria nd tho 
only having nir. 

8. Reverſe of Severus, in firſt braſs, in Deco nnd 
Geſſner. Occo mentions another of this em- 
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